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Obstacles to Programs of Population 
Control—Facts and Fancies* 


J. MAYONE STYCOS} 
Cornell University 


BECAUSE the size, distribution and rate of 
increase of population are closely related to 
questions of national power and economic de- 
velopment, population has long been a topic 
of interest for most nations. The science of 
demography, moreover, has a long and distin- 
guished history within the social sciences, It 
is all the more surprising, then, that until the 
past few years scientific research on motiva- 
tional aspects of demographic problems has 
been virtually nonexistent. In a science dealing 
with three of the most basic human events and 
processes—birth, death, and migration—psy- 
chological, social, and cultural factors have been 
all but ignored as objects of scientific inquiry. 
It is probably fair to say, even now, that we 
know more about what people expect, want, 
and do with respect to planting wheat or pur- 
chasing TV sets than with respect to having 
babies. 

Part of the explanation lies in the fact that 
demographers have tended to ignore or mini- 
mize certain types of data. The field has re- 
cruited many of its personnel from economics, 
actuarial science, and _ statistics, disciplines 
highly suspicious of “‘soft’ data collected in 
the area of attitudes and opinions; and has re- 
lied almost exclusively on the “‘hard’’ data pro- 
vided by national censuses and vital statistics. 
Since these data are not collected primarily for 
social scientists, and since they are subject to 
a number of inadequacies, an important as- 
pect of the role of demographer is ingenuity 
at upgrading data (often from poor to fair) by 
conceptual and statistical manipulation. In a 
sense demographers haver been seduced by the 
enormous volume of free data provided them 
by national governments and have been lulled 
into asking limited questions of these data, 
rather than raising new questions which can 
only be answered by collecting other types of 
information. Demographers tend to be disdain- 
ful, on the one hand, of the social scientist who 
collects superb original data on his Sociology 


* Read ‘us paper at the 1962 meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

¢ Director, International Population Program, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
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101 students, and on the other, of the grand 
theorist who requires little empirical data for 
reaching conclusion.? 

With respect to fertility research there have 
been special obstacles. Demographers are part 
of a general culture which has regarded the 
sexual = as an intensely private and per- 
sonal affair. As most social scientists, demog- 
raphers have not only been members of the 
middle class, the major bastion of restrictive 
sexual norms, but in their very role of social sci- 
entists have perhaps been overly sensitive to 
taboos in the sexual sphere. Inquiry into sexual 
matters has, until recently, been Jargely within 
the confines of the psychiatrist’s couch, and it 
is of interest that it took a zoologist (Kinsey ) 
to crack the myth that normal people will not 
talk about their sexual behavior to a social in- 
vestigator. 

Fortunately, for the field as a whole, if not 
for population experts in particular, practical 
exigencies have forced demographers to stick 
their necks out in a way rarely demanded of 
social scientists.2 They have been repeatedly 
asked to predict future population, and more 
recently, are being asked what to do about it. 
On both counts the field has been found de- 
ficient, and this discovery has in large measure 
been responsible for a rather sudden spate of 
motivational studies in a wide variety of coun- 
tries. 

As is usually the case in the early stages of 
research, the studies have been generally 
marked by an absence of theoretical sophisti- 
cation and by a failure to build in comparabil- 


1The very insularity of the demographer has in some 
ways produced salutary results not unlike those produced 
among artists working in a highly limited medium. In addi- 
tion to milking with great imagination every drop of sig- 
nificance out of unimaginative data, demographers have been 
impelled to make various sorts of assumptions about human 
attitudes and behavior which, although often unrealistic, have 
allowed the development of very elegant and useful mathe- 
matical models. 

2 Prediction is usually less hazardous in other branches of 
the social sciences. The predictions are often not quantified, as 
is necessarily the case in demography; or there is little 
danger that adequate data will be collected to test the 
accuracy of the prediction. The extensiveness, pervasiveness, 
and regularity of crude population data foster both caution 
and constant re-examination of assumptions on the part of 
demographers, no small advantages in the social sciences. 
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ity with investigations of a similar nature done 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, they have provided an 
invaluable baseline of information from which 
a number of crude hypotheses is emerging. 
It is not the objective of this paper to summa- 
rize or evaluate these studies in any systematic 
fashion. Rather, these studies will be drawn 
upon, along with the personal experience of 
the writer, to outline some of the real and 
mythical obstacles in the way of planned pro- 
grams of fertility control. 

At the most general level, the explanation 
for a durable demographic gap (a discrepancy 
between low death rates and high birth rates) 
goes something like this, Until recently, most 
under-developed areas had very high death 
rates, perhaps forty or more per thousand pop- 
ulation. In order to survive, such societies had 
to have comparably high birth rates. Any cul- 
tures which did not develop mechanisms for 
maintaining high fertility in the face of high 
mortality have disappeared. Consequently, cus- 
toms such as early marriage emerged and sur- 
vived along with various beliefs and values 
emphasizing the desirability of maximum fer- 
tility. The introduction of fertility control 
techniques into such societies runs counter, 
therefore, to some of the most basic customs 
and values, and can be expected to meet with 
considerable resistance or indifference. 

At the same time, good health and long life 
are almost universal values, so that modern tech- 
nology for saving lives is readily accepted. 
Moreover, unlike birth control, many public 
health measures do not require individual com- 
mitment, but can be carried out by draining 
swamps, improving sewage disposal, purifying 
the water supply, etc. Consequently, death 
rates can be expected to decline rapidly wher- 
ever the technological means are made avail- 
able. 

This general explanation is quite plausible 
and may even be valid. However, the well- 
known fact that fertility can be expected to 
decline very slowly by ‘‘natural’’ means 
would seem to argue the necessity for public 
programs to speed up the process. Why have so 
few governments in areas of high growth rates 
introduced such programs? Obviously, demo- 
cratic governments are reluctant to introduce 
policies they believe contrary to the values of 
the majority of the people; but this would not 
be so serious a consideration for totalitarian 
societies, or for democracies where opposition 
parties are weak. In order to understand the 
typical reluctance of governments, it would be 
useful to discuss in some detail the attitudes 
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of the elite and of the masses toward popula- 
tion growth and fertility control. 


ELITE ATTITUDES 


We can discuss reasons for the reluctance 
of governments to introduce family planning 
programs under three major headings: (1) 
ideas about population and population control 
closely related to nationalism; (2) naive faith 
in the “demographic miracle’; (3) erroneous 
theories about the causes of high fertility. 


Nationalism 


Throughout the world, under-developed so- 
cieties are experiencing waves of nationalism. 
Perhaps an essential condition of significant 
economic development, it is actively fostered 
by national leaders. Several common ingredients 
of nationalism present obstacles to programs 
of fertility control. 

Pride in Numbers. A latge population, while 
not guaranteeing international power, is prob- 
ably a necessary condition of power. Giant 
armies and industries both require large pop- 
ulation bases, and the total national product 
of a nation is greatly influenced by the sheer 
weight of numbers. Chinese leaders have even 
suggested maximizing their population size 
to guarantee survival in strength following an 
atomic decimation, Mixed with such more or 
less rational beliefs are more sentimental no- 
tions. Leaders of the new nation, Nuvela, be- 
come passionately convinced that there is some- 
thing valuable in being a Nuvelian. More of 
a good thing—more Nuvelians for the world 
—emerges as a goal or at least as a vague feel- 
ing obstructing policies for reduction of num- 
bers. High birth rates may even be viewed as 
a sign of the decadence of nations surfeited 
with “civilization” and approaching cultural 
senescence. Views similar to these have been 
current among leaders in nations as disparate 
as Mexico and the Soviet Union. 

Anti-colonialism. An almost invariable as- 
pect of nationalism is the channeling of aggres- 
sions toward a common scapegoat, usually the 
foreign country which has historically exercised 
the greatest degree of political or economic 
control. Any lever for pinning responsibility 
on this country for a host of local ills will re- 
ceive maximum exploitation. If the suggestion 
of a population control program can be in any 
way linked to the “imperialist” nation, an un- 
usually powerful and effective anti-colonialist 
charge can be advanced—that the colonial 
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power wishes to “do away with” Nuvelians or 
at least inhibit their growth, a subtle and in- 
sidious form of genocide. 

Faith in Economic Policies. The new gov- 
ernment also wishes to show that its past back- 
wardness was due to the economic and _politi- 
cal policies of the imperialist nation. Freed of 
such tyrannical shackles, its new program of 
economic and social reform can provide ade- 

uately for its present and future population. 
dmission of a population problem may sound 
like an admission of programmatic defeat. 
Marxist ideology, and to a large extent Roman 
Catholic ideology, regard “population prob- 
lems” as smoke-screens concealing inadequa- 
cies of the economic and social system; but the 
argument has great appeal (as well as a cer- 
tain amount of truth) in areas where neither 
Marxism nor Catholicism reigns. 

Where democratic forms of government are 
emerging, the party in power is wary of pop- 
ulation programs, since many of these same ar- 
guments used against the colonial powers can 
be used against it by the opposition party. 
Within the West Indies, cleavages of color 
(black versus white), ethnicity (East Indian 
versus colored West Indian), and class (rich 
versus poor) have variously been used by poli- 
ticians when family planning programs have 
been publicly discussed. In addition to charges 
of genocide, admission of a population prob- 
lem by the majority party has been used as evi- 
dence of the inadequacy of the party’s reform 
policies. In China, a major governmental pro- 
gram of family limitation was short-lived, 
partly because orthodox groups regarded it as 
an admission of weakness of the nation’s eco- 
nomic policies. In other communist countries, 
birth control programs are carefully labeled as 
maternal health programs. 

Population Pressure as an Instrument of 
Nationalism. Population growth is typically 
viewed as a phenomenon which is not influ- 
enced but which influences other things. In 
its most extreme form it has been used as a 
rationale for territorial expansion, as in the 
case of Japan, Italy, and Germany prior to 
World War II. Currently, under-developed na- 
tions use population growth to justify the ne- 
cessity for new markets, the need for more 
foreign aid, etc., and to stir up national enthu- 
siasm for expensive programs of education, so- 
cial and medical services, and industrialization. 
Programs for more houses, jobs, land, schools, 
and hospitals are intrinsically more appealing 
than programs for less babies. The former pro- 
grams become even more appealing if it can 
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be shown that there are more babies every 
day who need and deserve such services. 


The Demographic Miracle 


It is common knowledge that western coun- 
tries once had high fertility and that follow- 
ing their industrial revolution fertility de- 
clined to “modern” levels. Faced with high 
birth rates and high rates of population 
growth, many leaders of under-developed areas 
place their trust in the magic of economic de- 
velopment. If we invest in schools, factories 
and cities, they argue, the population problem 
will take care of itself. The argument is sub- 
ject to at least two important limitations. 

First, demographers do not know exactly 
why or how fertility rates have declined. In 
the absence of such knowledge there is no 
guarantee that what happened in one set of 
societies in the past will happen to a quite dif- 
ferent set in the future. Indeed, under certain 
conditions, improved economic circumstances 
and the breakdown of traditional patterns can 
cause increases in fertility. For example, such 
changes might bring about greater marital sta- 
bility to non-legal unions which now have de- 
cidedly lower fertility than more stable legal 
union; or, as in India, the breakdown on ta- 
boos on the remarriage of widows could 
lengthen the average reproductive period. A 
growing body of evidence indicates that fer- 
tility did in fact increase among western na- 
tions in the early periods of industrialization, 
as a result of such changes as increased and 
earlier marriage and reduced maternal mortal- 
ity. 
Second, mortality in the western nations de- 
clined much more rapidly than fertility, and 
closure of the ensuing “demographic gap” 
took some nations up to two-hundred years. 
It was during the industrial revolution that 
Europe’s great population increases occurred. 
Because of modern medical technology, mor- 
tality among contemporary under-developed 
nations is declining far more rapidly than has 
ever been the case in the past, with little in- 
dication that fertility will show a similarly 
accelerated decline. Even assuming that the 
decline will occur eventually, how long can a 
society afford to wait when annual rates of 
increase are such that the population will 
double in thirty or forty years? 


3 Japan seems to be an exception but the case may be 
unusual for a number of reasons including the abortion pro- 
gram, the long period of industrialization, and traditional 
attitudes favoring family limitation. 
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Another comfortable belief about the popu- 
lation problem stems from the theories of 
Josue de Castro. In the Geography of Hunger, 
de Castro popularized the notion that protein 
deficiency accounts for the high fertility of the 
lower classes. Despite the disrepute with which 
this theory is regarded by demographers, it 
has captured the imagination of many of the 
educated elite in a number of countries. It 
has the familiar twin advantage of simplicity 
and of avoidance of the real problem. With 
economic development the maar s will eat 
better and therefore bear fewer children. No 
direct attack on the problem is necessary. 


Elite Theories about Lower Class Fertility 


Upper class explanations for the high fer- 
tility of lower class groups are similar in most 
societies with which the writer is acquainted. 
It is argued thai the lower classes want many 
children or it is argued that they do not care 
how many they have. Religious values are also 
viewed as major obstacles to fertility control. 
In addition, the lower classes have certain 
needs such as an unusually high drive for sex- 
ual relations which are uninhibited by a sense 
of morality or social responsibility. In the face 
of such values and biological drives, birth con- 
trol programs are doomed to failure, and might 
even increase the immorality of these classes. 


In any event, the problem should be attacked 
more directly by teaching ‘‘self-control,”  re- 


ducing sexual frequency by  state-provided 
avenues for sublimation, and the reduction 
of illegitimacy by legal, religious, and social 
pressures. 

The Desire for Large Families. Because the 
typical couple in underdeveloped areas in fact 
produces a large family, it is tempting to con- 
clude that this is the desired state of affairs. 
The available evidence, while not entirely satis- 
factory, would suggest the contrary. When 
asked to name the ideal number of children, or 
when asked whether or not they want more 
children, lower class women in societies as dif- 
ferent as Peru, Lebanon, Puerto Rico, Jamaica 
and India do not regard the question as mean- 
ingless, and do not favor very large families. 
Three or four children is generally seen as 
the ideal number, and most women who have 
four children do not want any more. 

Religious Values. The major religions of the 
East do not contain explicit ideologies with 
respect to fertility control. While there are cer- 
tain aspects of the philosophy of such faiths 
which encourage the having of large families, 
respondents in surveys rarely cite religious 
objections to family planning; and it is gen- 
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erally agreed that religious ideology is not a 
major factor in resistance to population control 
for non-Christian religious groups. 

While the Catholic religion strongly and 

explicitly condemns most forms of birth con- 
trol, and while the Church as an organization 
can be highly influential in the determination 
of international, national and local policies 
with respect to population control, the weight 
of the evidence suggests that its impact on 
attitudes and behavior of individual couples 
is small. Studies comparing Catholic and non- 
Catholic beliefs and behavior with respect to 
family planning have been conducted in coun- 
tries where Catholics are in the majority 
(Puerto Rico), minority (Jamaica), or evenly- 
balanced (Lebanon). In none of these areas 
is there any significant difference in attitudes 
or behavior with respect to family planning.‘ 
Such results almost invariably astonish na- 
tional leaders, who tend to assume that the 
teachings of the Church are followed by its 
member. 
"Sex Relations and Fertility. Just as it is 
tempting to deduce attitudes from behavior, 
so it is tempting to deduce a high frequency 
of sex relations from high fertility, since sex 
relations are a necessary antecedent to fertility. 
The temptation is made all the more attractive 
by the generally condescending and_patroniz- 
ing attitudes of the. upper classes toward the 
lower classes. The latter are variously viewed 
as “children,” as primitive of animal-like, or 
as amoral or immoral. Thus, biological urges 
are stronger and inhibitions are weaker than 
among the upper classes. Finally, lacking elec- 
tric lights and civilized means of diversion, 
the lower classes retire early. The entire com- 
plex is expressed in a saying, ‘Procreation is 
the poor man’s recreation.” 

Again, the available evidence, while unfor- 
tunately limited, points in the opposite direc- 
tion, First, there is no assurance that high sex- 
ual frequency increases fertility; indeed, there 
is a current plausible hypothesis suggesting 
that it inhibits it because of lower sperm 


* Recent studies in the United States show that the com- 
pleted family size of Catholics is about the same as that of 
non-Catholics, but that Church-approved mehods (rhythm and 
delayed marriage) are more characteristic of Catholics, espe- 
cially the better educated ones. It may be that as Catholics 
become more sophisticated and better educated, they become 
more accessible to Church teaching. In Latin America where 
educational levels have been low and the number of priests 
few, relative to population, it is probable that Church in- 
fluence will increase with economic development. There are 
already signs of religious revivalism in a number of countries, 
an additional argument against the assumption that education 
and economic progress will automatically bring fertility de- 
clines. 
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counts per act of coitus. Second, there is no 
reason to believe that lower class sexual fre- 
quency is higher than that of the upper class 
and, because of malnutrition and fatigue, it 
may well be lower. In limited studies in the 
United States, Lebanon and India, lower edu- 
cational groups have not been found to have 
higher sexual frequencies than better educated 
groups. Third, the notion that night baseball 
will substitute for sex seems somewhat naive. 
Lest the reader think we are building straw 
men, let us recall the advice of the ex-Gover- 
nor General of Ceylon: 


‘He who goes to bed early to save candles begets 
twins,’ said Viscount Soulbury . . . Ceylon’s former 
Governor General quoted this ancient Chinese proverb 
to illustrate what he considers the cause for the alarm- 
ing increase in Ceylon’s population. He said he had 
advised Ceylon’s Prime Minister to introduce electric 
lighting to the villages to counter the population 
rise .. . ‘There has been a lot of glib talk about family 
planning,’ said the Viscount, ‘but that was not very 
easy—electric lights are the solution.” 


Such notions are not limited to Europeans. 
In an opening speech to an international Plan- 
ned Parenthood Conference, Prime Minister 
Nehru announced, “I was told only today 
about the possible consequences of, let us say, 
electricity going to a rural area . . . the period 
for which they can work or amuse themselves 
or do other things is enormously lengthened 
and thereby, indirectly perhaps, it affects even 
this family ~— business.’"® A vice-presi- 
dent of India has publicly commented that 
“Sex is the only indoor sport open to us, and 
large families are produced. It is the poor 
people that produce large families and not the 
rich ones.”"? In recommending the rhythm 
method for India’s masses, another high-rank- 
ing Indian official pointed to its salutary ef- 
fects on self-indulgence”: “The task is es- 
sentially that of educating the individual in 
a manner which will enable him to sublimate 
his sexual urge into channels of activity which 
are productive of gain to the community .. . in- 
stead of yielding without even a thought of 
self-restraint to the desire for self-indulgence.’’® 


8 News of Population and Birth Control, London, February, 
1955. 

6 The Sixth International Conference on Planned Parent- 
hood, London: International Planned Parenthood Federation, 
1959, p. 10. 

7S. Radhakrishnan, Third International Conference on 
Planned Parenthood, Bombay: Family Planning Association 
of India, 1952, p. 12. 

8K. C. K. E. Raja, ‘‘Family Planning in Public Health 
Programs,’ Third International Conference on Planned Parent- 
hood, Ibid, p. 64. 
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Illegitimacy and Promiscuity. A frequent 
phrase heard in the West Indies is “irrespon- 
sible paternity,” referring to the common 
ae of having children out of wedlock. The 
act that a large proportion of children are 
born illegitimate in the West Indies leads the 
middle classes to make a causal connection 
with high fertility rates. Religious leaders and 
social reformers appear to view males as cast- 
ing their seeds indiscriminately throughout the 
female population. The young are therefore ex- 
horted to marry as a curb to irresponsible pa- 
ternity and high fertility. In point of fact, most 
illegitimate births are the produce of common- 
law or consensual unions rather than of prom- 
iscuity. Moreover, if the young entered legal 
unions as recommended, there is good reason 
to believe that their fertility would show 
marked increases, since they would be chang- 
ing from transitory relationships to more per- 
manent ones. In short the relation between le- 
gitimacy and fertility in the West Indies, and 
perhaps in many regions of the world, is the 
opposite of what is usually assumed. 


PROGRAMS OF FERTILITY CONTROL 


If middle-class notions have deflected atten- 
tions from the real problems and _ solutions, 
they have also profoundly affected the pro- 
grams of fertility control where these have oc- 
curred in under-developed areas. This is the 
case because private programs are largely con- 
trolled by urban middle class women, and be- 
cause the basic philosophy and methods of such 
programs have been borrowed from American 
and British experience. The latter programs 
were formed by crusading middle class women 
battling simultaneously against the shackles of 
ee ag and the tyranny of men. What have 

een the implications of this historical back- 
ground and how appropriate are western pat- 
terns for non-western countries ? 

The Dominance of Feminism. As most vol- 
untary organizations, planned parenthood 
groups have been led by women. Unlike most 
voluntary organizations, however, they adopted 
explicit and implicit female policies because 
they were part of the whole movement to em- 
mancipate the woman. Specifically, they were 
aimed at freeing the woman from the pain and 
drudgery of child bearing and child rearing 
as well as from the consequences of male sex- 
ual exploitation. It is no surprise, therefore, 
that a major intent of the movement, perhaps 
only partly conscious, has been to wrest con- 
trol of fertility from males and give it to fe- 
males. We say “wrest control” since there is 
overwhelming evidence that insofar as west- 
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ern fertility declines are due to contraceptive 
techniques, these techniques have been pre- 
dominantly male methods. In their almost ex- 
clusive concern with female methods and fe- 
male audiences, planned parenthood groups 
have been swimming upstream. 

In under-developed areas, the emphasis may 
be even more misplaced, since male dominance 
in general and specifically in the sexual sphere 
is much more marked than in the modern 
western societies. In justification of its posi- 
tion, planned parenthood advocates repeat 
their plaints about the irresponsibility of males 
and the lack of male motivation for controlling 
fertility. However, in western nations of low or 
moderate fertility the evidence is against this 
hypothesis; and in under-developed nations, 
while the evidence is scanty, male sentiments 
favoring small families do not seem markedly 
different from female and in certain aspects 
may be stronger. Interestingly enough, a ma- 
jor reason for the scantiness of the evidence 
is that the typical survey concentrates on fe- 
males and never illicits the opinions of the 
male. 

The Clinical Approach. Partly because of 
the medical orientation of Margaret Sanger, 
and primarily because of the legal difficulties 
under which the movement in this country has 


labored, a very strong medical bias dominates 


the Planned Parenthood movement in the 
United States. Among other things, this has 
meant a concern with “maximum protection” 
methods and concentration on the individual 
case rather than a mass approach utilizing less 
effective but simpler techniques. It has meant 
the clinical system which waits for patients 
to come to it, and it has meant examination 
rooms, case histories and white coats. It has 
also meant a highly conservative attitude to- 
ward abortion, sterilization, publicity and non- 
medical personnel. 

While a good case can be made for the tac- 
tical necessity for medical sponsorship in puri- 
tanical nations, no such necessity exists in most 
under-developed areas, a fact which makes 
examination of the efficacy of the clinical sys- 
¢em quite relevant. 

An important limitation of birth control 
clinics is that they are not used. In England, 
according to a recent national sample, only 
6% of those who have used birth control have 
ever received family planning advice from a 
clinic.® In Japan, where over 800 health cen- 


®R. M. Pierce and G. Rountree, ‘‘Birth Control in Britain, 
Part II,’’ Population Studies, XV, No. 2. 
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ters include family planning, an experienced 
observer estimates that: “Of the families uti- 
lizing birth control in Japan, not more than 
10% have received instruction of material from 
government services.”?° In Puerto Rico de- 
spite the existence of an extensive network of 
birth control clinics for two decades, less than 
one in ten families has ever obtained birth 
control materials from a clinic. In less devel- 
oped areas, wherever clinics exist they show 
pitifully small case-loads. 

The explanations of clinical services prob- 
ably lie on several levels only some of which 
have to do with the clinics per se. For the time 
being let us ennumerate three. 

(1) The methods typically offered by the 
clinics are not those most popular with most 
people. Neither abortion nor male ese 4 
tives are ordinarily offered in private or pu 
lic clinics. 

(2) The clinical atmosphere discourages 
many women and all but the most stout- 
hearted of men. On the one hand, it is too pub- 
lic in the sense that to be seen there may be 
embarrassing. On the other hand, the intimate 
private examination and case-histories rituals 
frighten and embarrass many women in cul- 
tures where female modesty is an important 
value. 

(3) Being under-publicized, clinics are not 
known about by large groups of the popula- 
tion. The very people who most need their 
services are least likely to know about them. 
Moreover, the clinics’ emphasis on child spac- 
ing and on the advantages to health of family 
limitation are not the most effective appeals in 
under-developed areas at this time. Among 
lower class and peasant populations, the hav- 
ing of children is the most natural thing in the 
world. Women do not become concerned un- 
til they have four of five children and then 
want to stop having children for reasons that 
have less to do with health than with econom- 
ics. 

' The Chimerical Contraceptive. Hardly a 
planned parenthood conference goes by with- 
out at least one speaker accounting for the 
failure of birth control programs in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Because of crowded living con- 
ditions and the absence of privacy, and due to 
the lack of running water and sanitary facil- 
ities, a cheap, simple contraceptive must be de- 
veloped oo for use under such condi- 
tions.” In the light of the number of bodily and 
household functions which are daily performed 


1° M. C. Balfour, ‘‘Family Planning in Asia,’’ Population 
Studies, XV, No. 2. 
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without running water in lower class houses, 
we feel that the concern over this matter is 
somewhat excessive. Further, one can only con- 
clude that the same lower class ingenuity which 
manages such “prodigious” sexual frequencies 
in the face of such strong needs for privacy 
could also deal with the “problem” of pri- 
vacy for birth control. Curiously, while the mid- 
dle class ascribes sexual attitudes and behavior 
to the lower class different from its own, it pro- 
jects its own attitudes with respect to needs 
for privacy and sanitary facilities. This is not 
to say that simpler contraceptives are not de- 
sirable; it is merely to point out that inadequa- 
cies in organization, educational techniques, and 
basic approach should not be concealed by 
fanciful explanations for om eager failure. 

A cheap, safe, and relatively simple contra- 
ceptive will soon be generally available in the 
form of an oral pill. It will prove more popular 
than any other female method, but whether 
it will solve by itself the kind of problems out- 
lined below is questionable. As well phrased by 
one writer, “. . . the governments of under- 
developed areas that have launched such pro- 
grams seem to have fallen into the ‘technolog- 
ical fallacy’ which has long marked Western 
thinking in this area. They have adopted, in 
other words, a kind of blind faith in the gadg- 
etry of contraception. . . .”"14 


SOME REAL PROBLEMS 


We have discounted a number of popular 
explanations for the failure of birth control 
programs. Are there no real problems? There 
are, and they are at least as numerous as the 
fallacious ones. Let us summarize a few. 

Ignorance. Wherever studies have probed 
lower class knowledge of sexual physiology, in 
cluding the United States, the degree of ig- 
norance has been startling. Maintained by 
strong taboos on discussion of sexual matters 
in many countries, this basic ignorance extends 
to the area of modern contraceptive tech- 
niques. While it is generally known that 
something can be done, only vague notions 
exist about what. “Birth control” or ‘family 
planning” is often confused with abortion, 
with the permanent stopping of child bearing, 
or with something done by prostitutes to 
avoid pregnancy or by men to avoid venereal 
disease. In the light of such ignorance and mis- 
information it is little wonder that people stay 


11 Leo F. Schnore, ‘‘Social Problems in the Underdeveloped 
Areas: An Ecological View,’’ Social Problems, VIII (Winter 
1961), p. 187. 
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away from clinics, the functions of which must 
seem mysterious and faintly nefarious. 

hadievesiee In the absence of information 
about contraceptive means, commitment to 
small family goals should not be expected to 
be strong. While we have seen that the aver- 
age woman wants only three or four children, 
in studies conducted by the writer high pro- 
portions of these same women say they have 
never thought of the matter before. In the ab- 
sence of information on means, questions on 
ideal size must be interpreted carefully. Most 
of these women would probably reply pos- 
itively if asked whether they would like to 
own Cadillacs—but lacking the remotest 
chance of doing so, they have never seriously 
considered the matter before. Desiring three 
children may be in the same category for 
women ignorant of anything but sexual absten- 
tion as a contraceptive technique. 

Ambivalence. While women or men may 
express sentiments generally favorable to small 
families, it is not difficult to get them to ad- 
mit favorable sentiments toward large families 
as well. Because of the fear of high infant mor- 
tality, the need for support in old age, and the 
emotional satisfaction of children, parents can 
simultaneously favor small and large families. 
Moreover, in the absence of knowledge for 
achieving small families, large ones are achieved 
and are post hoc likely to be rationalized as a 
good thing, especially in public situations. 

Late Motivation. Analysis of the data from 
almost any birth control clinic in the world will 
show that the average woman seeks family 
planning assistance only after she has had sev- 
eral children, Sample surveys also disclose that 
women become seriously interested in birth 
control only after several births and then want 
to stop having children. However, contracep- 
tive activity at this late date tends to be rela- 
tively inefficient because of lack of experience 
and because sexual patterns have become fairly 
routinized and difficult to change. Thus, even 
if birth control is introduced at this point, its 
impact on fertility is relatively minor. 


SOLUTIONS 


The initial and perhaps major hurdle of 
programs for fertility control in under-devel- 
oped areas is the elite ruling classes. These 
gtoups must be informed about the gravity 
of the population problem, disabused of com- 
fortable beliefs about the problem taking care 
of itself, and educated concerning the values, 
attitudes and behavior of the lower classes in 
the population. The programs, themselves, 
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should be government sponsored rather than 
private for several reasons. Private programs 
cannot marshall the economic and human re- 
sources necessary to make a major impact on 
the birth rate. Moreover, the prestige of gov- 
ernment backing is highly important in an 
area which is characterized by ambivalent at- 
titudes. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
such programs should be taken out of the 
hands of do-gooding amateurs and put in the 
hands of professionals. While medical aspects 
and personnel may be included in such a pro- 
gram, basic policies and administration should 
be turned over to non-medical professionals— 
social scientists, community development ex- 
perts and communications media specialists.’ 
What might the broad outlines of such a pro- 
gram be? 

(1) It would give at least as much atten- 
tion to males as to females, and, possibly more 
attention. Given the fact of male dominance 
and the fact that fertility declines have histor- 
ically been accomplished by means of male con- 
traceptive techniques in many countries, males 
cannot be ignored. Moreover because of 
their generally higher literacy, ee sophis- 
tication, and range of social relationships, they 
would not only be accessible to more new ideas 
but more effective disseminators of these 
ideas. 

(2) Far more resources, and probably the 
bulk of them, should be put into non-clinical 
systems of education and contraceptive distri- 
bution. Normal retail channels should be maxi- 
mized by education and subsidization of key 
shopkeepers, druggists, healers, midwives, bar- 
bers, etc. Most of these would be dealing with 
men in the normal atmosphere of economic 
transaction rather than the strange world of the 
clinic. Insofar as possible, local organizations 
should be formed, with volunteer and paid 
workers serving as agents for distribution of 
materials and ideas. Extension workers, home 
economists, and community development and 
public health personnel should receive special 
education programs. 

(3) The mass media, especially the printed 
word, should be given much more emphasis than 
is usual in such programs. Experimental pro- 
grams in Puerto Rico and Jamaica have shown 
pamphlets to be as effective as personal visits 


12In some countries there is a growing tendency to rely 
on demographers for shaping such programs. While a gesture 
in the right direction, this is basically an error, The tradi- 
tionally trained demographer has little more to offer in this 
field than has an actuary to programmatic solutions of prob- 
lems of mortality and morbidity. 
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or group meetings in getting people to adopt 
birth control. In Japan, according to recent 
studies, half of the women knowledgeable 
about birth control learned of it through mag- 
azines, nearly 20% through newspapers, and 
nearly 10% through books.'* Even in nations 
of high illiteracy, written materials can be uti- 
lized with much greater effectiveness than is 
usually supposed. 

(4) Every effort should be made to reach 
young couples with the object of initiating 
contraceptive practice at an early 4ate for child- 
spacing purposes. Relatively my techniques 
such as coitus interruptus should be encour- 
aged, with no great expectations of high indi- 
vidual effectiveness. This will have the advan- 
tages of effecting a significant reduction in 
fertility on a mass basis and of preparing 
couples for more efficient but difficult contra- 
ceptive techniques after they have as many 
children as they desire. 

(5) Particularly with younger couples, the 
reputedly deleterious effects to health of 
rapid child bearing should be ignored or mini- 
mized, and social and economic disadvantages of 
excessive or excessively child bearing stressed. 

(6) For women and men who have had all 
the children they desire, sterilization facilities 
should be provided. Female sterilization in 
Puerto Rico has enjoyed enormous popularity 
and in India and Puerto Rico male steriliza- 
tions, especially where subsidized, are gaining 
rapidly, Legalized abortion programs similar 
to the Japanese should receive careful consid- 
eration. Programs such as these which are 
often viewed as immoral or at least “drastic” 
in western eyes, do not appear so to many other 
Lor gece where they tend to be considered 
safer, more efficient and less troublesome than 
contraception. At the very least, such programs 
could be viewed as interim measures until ef- 
ficient contraceptive practice becomes wide- 
spread.* 

CONCLUSIONS 


The population program in many under- 
developed areas is serious and can be expected 
to grow worse. Slowing the rate of erm 
increase is no substitute for economic develop- 
ment, but can make possible, assist, or acceler- 
ate that development. Programs of fertility 
control are entirely feasible but face major ob- 


13 Family Planning in Japan (Tokyo: Asia Family Plan- 
ning Association, 1961). 

4 The Japanese have been made to feel defensive and 
apologetic about their abortion program, which is probably 
the only case in the world to date of a successful mass program 
of fertility control. 
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stacles in elite attitudes and beliefs about popu- 
lation dynamics and lower class culture; as well 
as in the dominance of ideas about family plan- 
ning programs imported from the United 
States and England. There are also problems 
associated with informing and motivating the 
mass of the population, but, in the writer's 
Opinion, these are less serious than of inform- 


ing, motivating and activating ruling groups 
into creating careful and intelligent programs. 
Given the seriousness of the consequences of 
continued population growth in under-devel- 
oped areas, optimism about the possibilities of 
fertility control programs is a necessity—and 
cautious optimism is justified. 


Family Life Study Tours of South America—Summer 1963 


The International Union of Family Organizations plans an International Conference on the 
Family in Rio on July 22-29, 1963. This is open to all persons working in the family field. 

Direct travel between Rio and New York costs $627 round trip by economy jet. For $630— 
only $3 more—Pan-Am can provide a circular tour of South America with many ——- 
privileges. Family Study Tours are being planned to enable delegates to see family conditions 
and family services in South American countries. They will include guided sight-seeing. Five tours 
are planned, as follows: 

. Pre-Conference, 10 days, to Puerto Rico, Trinidad, and Caracas. Cost—$181. 

. Post-Conference, 13 days, to Caracas, Trinidad, Barbados, and Puerto Rico. Cost—$232. 

. Pre-Conference, 29 days, to Bogota, Quito, Guayaquil, Lima, Inca ruins, Santiago, Valparaiso, 

Buenos Aires, and Montevideo. Cost—$568. 
. Post-Conference, 28 days, similar to Number 3, but in reverse order. Cost—$547. 


. Post-Conference, 14 days, to Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima and Panama. Cost— 


$261. 

Adjustments can be made for persons starting from points other than New York. In addition 
to air fare and tour cost, about $100 should be added for the Conference week in Rio, including 
meals, 

More detailed information may be obtained from David R. Mace (Vice-President of I.U.F.O.), 


27 Woodcliff Drive, Madison, New Jersey. 


Suggestions For 1963 Meetings 


The National Council on Family Relations will hold its 1963 Annual Meeting in Denver, 
Colorado, August 21-23. The theme is “The American Family and the NCFT in Retrospect and 
Prospect.” 

Individuals having suggestions for the Program or papers they would like to present may 
contact the Section Chairman or Program Chairman: 

Counseling: Bert Y. Glassberg, 5850 Waterman Avenue, St. Louis 12, Missouri 

Education: W. Clark Ellzey, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Research: Leland Stott, The Merrill-Palmer Institute, 71 E. Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 

Special Emphasis: Elizabeth S. Force, American Social Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 

New York 19, New York 
Program Chairman: Blaine M. Porter, Department of Human Development and Family 
Relations, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
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A Model of Family Planning Experiments: 
The Lessons of the Puerto Rican 
and Jamaican Studies 


KURT W. BACK 
Duke University 


THE Caribbean islands provide a favorable 
testing ground for studying family planning. 
The questiog of overpopulation is acute 
there. Recent! progress in public health pro- 
grams have eliminated or severely controlled 
such diseases as malaria, tuberculosis and en- 
teritis. Migration is becoming increasingly 
difficult and thus the population density has, 
in many of the islands, become one of the 
highest in the world. Further, programs of eco- 
nomic development have initiated the chain 
of social and motivational factors which 
makes reduction of family size relevant, while 
these programs in turn are endangered by the 
rapid population increase. Fertility control has 
become a crucial problem in this area. : 

For the strategy of research in this field the 
area has also several advantages. Islands form 
a naturally self-contained unit of which rep- 
resentative samples can be drawn. While the 
social conditions in the various islands are suf- 
ficiently similar to undertake comparative stud- 
ies, there are also striking differences which 
allow new factors to come into play. Finally, the 
social, political and economic conditions are 
such that these places are hospitable to inno- 
vations. 

It has been possible, therefore, to conduct 
experimental studies on fertility control in 
several places. Beginning in 1953, the author 
has been involved, in cooperation with J. M. 
Stycos, Reuben Hill and others, in the design 
and conduct of controlled field experiments in 
Puerto Rico and Jamaica.’ This paper will dis- 


1 The complete Puerto Rican study is described in Reuben 
Hill, J. Mayone Stycos and Kurt W. Back, The Family and 
Population Control, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959; a description of the experiment alone is given 
in Kurt W. Back, Reuben Hill and J. Mayone Stycos, ‘‘The 
Puerto Rican Experiment in Population Control,’ Human 
Relations, 10 (November 1957), pp. 315-334. The Jamaican 
study is described in a mimeographed preliminary report: 
J. Mayone Stycos and Kurt W. Back, Prospects for Fertility 
Reduction, New York: The Conservation Foundation, 1957, 
and will be reported in J. Mayone Stycos and Kurt W. Back, 
Mating, Fertility and Birth Control in the West Indies, 
Cornell University Press (Forthcoming). All data which are 
not ascribed to other sources have been drawn from these 
sources. 
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cuss the place of initiation of fertility control 
in the general understanding of social change, 
the lessons of the experiments in relation to 
this theory and the implications for the con- 
duct of future experiments. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND FERTILITY CONTROL 

Changes in fertility can be considered as a 
special case of social change. Like similar meas- 
ures, fertility rates can be considered either 
as aspects of society or as cumulations of in- 
dividual decisions. Considered purely as social 
variables, fertility rates are related to other 
similar variables. Thus fertility is related to 
urban or rural residence, average age at mar- 
riage, educational level, occupation and reli- 
gion. By changing any of these conditions, we 
may assume that birth rates will change in the 
same way as they have done in other condi- 
tions. Doing so would be a direct attack on the 
birth rates without concern for the individual 
behavior implied by them. On the other hand, 
fertility rates can be considered as cumulative 
effects of the individual behavior of women 
or of families. By inducing different decisions 
we can produce an indirect effect on popula- 
tion rates. The desired goal in both approaches 
is limitation of population size. In the second 
instance, however, it is approached through a 
direct attack on family planning; in the first, 
population control is gc anges directly as a 
goal, family planning being considered as an 
automatic concomitant. 

The distinction made in the preceding par- 
agraph is important in any aspect of social 
change, but especially so in fertility problems. 
Influence on family planning involves deal- 
ing with sex and childbearing, topics which 
are manifestly tied up with intimate, personal, 
and deep religious concerns. Many issues on 
which rational considerations are supposed to 
prevail, such as farming practices or healthy 
nutritions, have turned out to relate to deep- 
seated attitudes and social practitioners have 
found that direct attempts at changes released 
unexpectedly violent reactions. In the field of 
fertility planning where emotional response 
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would not be unexpected, there is a natural 
temptation to rely on general social changes. 

Often it has been found more convenient to 
deal only with such programs as urbaniza- 
tion, improvement in lieution and industrial- 
ization, and to hope that these events will 
take care of population increase by themselves. 
The gains in this indirect attack may be more 
apparent than real. If the population problem 
is faced directly in a societal program, it faces 
an organized opposition based on personal 
and religious values and still has to be sup- 
plemented by a family planning program. If so- 
cial variables are manipulated with the ex- 
pressed character of population policy, then 
this attempt may run into organized resistance 
which is difficult to overcome. Thus, a well 
thought-out program by Titmuss for Mauri- 
tius,2_ which included marriage subsidies for 
late marriage, family subsidies up to three 
children, with incentives for spacing and birth 
- control instruction, has been tabled by the 
Mauritius legislature because of concerted op- 
position. In addition, there is no guarantee 
that the experience of demographic transition 
in the present-day industrialized countries will 
be automatically repeated in newly industrializ- 
ing areas. Further, the wholesale adoption of 
new economic, health and living practices has 
created unprecedented conditions and may 
also need parallel efforts on fertility control. 
Even Titmuss’ program included provisions 
for studies on the possibilities of family plan- 
ning education. A realistic program of popu- 
lation control has to face the fact of dealing 
with individual behavior at some place and 
cannot avoid influence on the reproductive 
process. 

The direct approach to fertility control on 
an individual or family basis is necessary, at 
least as part of a program. It poses, how- 
ever, several problems. The sensitivity of men 
and women against outside interference with 
their sex and childbearing experience is real. 
It is no accident that most anti-utopias from 
Brave New World to short stories in science- 
fiction magazines give control over reproduction 
a central position, symbolizing this as the es- 
sential loss of human values. This reaction and 
even more, the belief in its potential presence, 
can paralyze any incipient family planning pro- 
gram. The first problem, therefore, is whether 
and under what conditions these programs can 
be undertaken at all. 

2 Richard _M. Titmuss and Brian Abel-Smith, Social 
Policies and Population Growth in Mauritius, London: 
Methuen and Co., 1960. 
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Another difficulty for the effect of programs 
is that conception and its control occurs under 
private, highly emotionally-charged conditions, 
while the influence programs are frequently 
public and far away in time and space. Even 
enthusiastic agreement during the experimental 
session may show little carry-over to actual 
use. This is aggravated by the fact that there is 
little reward for compliance, making for ad- 
verse learning conditions. 

Finally, porgrams directed at individuals 
have a certain microscopic character as compared 
to the order of magnitude of the desired effect. 
While it is obvious that the immediate cause 
of a birth rate is the sum of individual concep- 
tions and childbirths, the amount of change 
may not be easily affected by an approach on 
the individual plane. The scope of the problem 
can be seen from an analysis of the possible 
influences on fertility. Davis and Blake* list 
eleven different variables grouped under three 
headings: intercourse variables, conception 
variables, and gestation variables. Educational 
programs, typically, can effect only the concep- 
tion variables. The six intercourse variables 
are either socially and biologically determined 
(age of entry into sexual unions, permanent 
celibacy, reproductive period spent between and 
after unions, and involuntary abstinence) or, 
while only partially socially determined, are out- 
side the reach of rational education (voluntary 
abstinence and coital frequency). Similarly 
gestation variables (voluntary and involuntary 
foetal mortality) are clearly outside the do- 
main of educational programs. Thus only two 
of the three conception variables, contracep- 
tion and voluntary infecundity, are the real 
topics of educational programs (the third is 
involuntary infecundity). In other words, of 
the factors which contribute to the fertility rate, 
two—exposure and pregnancy wastage—are 
relatively immune to individual persuasion, 
while only one—number of conceptions—is 
amenable to it. Sagi and Westoff* have estimated 
that non-motivational factors represent fifty 
per cent of the variance of family size. How- 
ever, these are the factors most amenable to 
change. 

The three problems of feasibility, teachabil- 
ity and effectiveness are vital for the planning 
of an educational program. They are also the 

* Kingsley Davis and Judith Blake, ‘‘Social Structure and 
Fertility: An Analytic Framework,’’ Economic Development 
and Cultural Change, 3 (April 1956), pp. 211-235. 

* Philip C. Sagi and Charles F. Westoff, ‘‘An Exercise 
in Partitioning Some Components of the Variance of Family 
Size," paper presented at the Conference of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, November 1962. 
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points on which many laymen dismiss off-hand 
the possibility of programs for birth control. 
The experience of the two Caribbean field ex- 
periments will show the extent of and possible 
solutions to this problem. 


THE EXPERIMENTS IN PUERTO RICO 
AND JAMAICA 


In both Puerto Rico and Jamaica the feas- 
ibility of starting a program was doubtful. In 
particular, Catholicism seemed to pose great 
difficulties for the program. Puerto Rico’s pop- 
ulation is 90% Catholic and, although Catho- 
lics are a minority in Jamaica, birth control 
programs can have political repercussions 
there. However, experience showed that with 
a modicum of precaution little opposition was 
encountered. In fact, the few incidents which 
occurred were almost as frequently directed 
against the exclusion of some people from the 
programs because of the study design as 
against dealing with questions of birth control. 
In Puerto Rico, families who, because of the 
experimental design, received only discussion 
of general family relationship, tried to attend 
uninvited another meeting about ten miles 
away. In Jamaica, in some places, non-partici- 
pants were so insistent on sceing the movie 
which was part of the program that it had to be 
shown to them afterwards. 

In the Puerto Rican study, the content of 
the programs was systematically varied. Con- 
ceptually, three aspects of the problem were 
distinguished: congruent values, effective fam- 
ily organization and sufficient knowledge. The 
experimental programs were of three types; one 
stressing values and information, one family 
organization and the third combining all types 
of content. These differences led to little dif- 
ference in effectiveness; in fact, the treatment 
used with the control group, which was pre- 
interview on birth control topics and no ex- 
posure to any intentional experimental program, 
was just as effective with some kinds of respon- 
dents. Thus the Jamaican study included only 
one kind of content, the need for family plan- 
ning and information on effective means, in- 
cluding necessary cooperation with the part- 
ner. 

While the Puerto Rican study showed the 
comparative irrelevance of specific content, it 
showed a surprising importance of the method 
which was used. In the experiment two meth- 
ods were used with different respondents: a 
series of three meetings and distribution of 
three sets of pamphlets. These methods showed 
pronounced differences in effect. Pamphlets 
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were more likely than meetings to result in 
prompt action, especially with respondents who 
were close to the use of bisth control accord- 
ing to ee mma 4 measure; meetings, if they 
were effective at all, resulted in more sustained 
use, especially with those women who had 
been using some contraception in the past. 
Combined with the effect reported above of 
the control—interviewing only—treatment, 
this would lead to the inference that for some 
people the principal problem is to reach them, 
while for others the relation of the kind of 
method to the kind of action desired becomes 
crucial. 

The Jamaican study, consequently, concen- 
trated on the effects of different methods, in- 
cluding pamphlets, meetings and case visits, 
and a combination of the three, while keeping 
the content constant. Also included were two 
control conditions, one including only the pre- 
interview and no educational procedure, the 
other having the educational procedure but 
omitting the pre-interview. The results of this 
study showed the importance of the method in 
the start of using birth control, especially as 
related to the importance of birth control to 
the personal circumstances of the woman. 
Over the long run, however, especially as 
shown in a follow-up study three years later, 
there was little difference between methods. 
Each additional contact—interview, educational 
method, and follow-up—added to the ultimate 
use of birth control. 

The relative influence of content and method 
can be seen by considering the question of ad- 
ditivity. In the Puerto Rican study, different 
subject matters were added in a program. The 
resultant effect was not the sum of the topics 
presented separately, but an average: the com- 
bined effect was between the effects of separate 
programs. In the Jamaican study, the different 
methods of presentation did act additively: 
the per cent affected in the combined program 
is almost exactly the sum of the per cents af- 
fected by each separate program. 

Use of contraception is promoted by expo- 
sition of a few clear issues. The stronger these 
issues can be presented, the more attention 
they can command through varied presentation 
and the greater the impact. On the other hand, 
discussion of many topics, though they may 
all be relevant to successful planning, dilute 
the impact and make the combined program 
less effective than the one with the most ef- 
fective single content. In addition, we find that 
even the differences between methods decrease 
after repeated follow-up interviews; that is, 
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the most important factor to consider is the 
amount of contact. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDIES 


The two series of studies in the Caribbean 
leave us with the following lessons. 


Feasibility of Instructional Programs 

Only a minimum proportion of the antici- 
pated difficulties with conducting the pro- 
‘grams actually happened. Even among people 
with little iisenrladige of birth control them- 
selves and corresponding little interest, the ap- 
pearance of a teacher with a way for better life 
is accepted on the basis of his intentions. If 
these are clear there will be little difficulty 
with the individuals, although there may be 
some organized opposition to group action 
and to these the most organized methods, such 
as group meetings, are most vulnerable. But on 
the whole there is more interest at least in 
hearing about family planning than could be 
expected. 


Comparative Unimportance o f the Specific 
Program 

The results showed that the existence of a 
program and even of a source which was 
interested in promoting birth control was 
more important than the specific shape of the 


program itself. The possibility of instruction, fre- 
quent reminders and availability of materials 
were the common features which distinguished 
successful programs. 


Differential Needs of Population Groups 


Three groups can be distinguished clearly, 
with different definitions of a successful pro- 
gram. The first is extremely antagonistic or igno- 
rant of methods or both, and the most which 
can be accomplished with it is to demonstrate 
that different attitudes and more knowledge 
do exist. The second group is close enough 
to being contraceptors that a program can get 
them at least to start family planning. The 
third group is so close to actual use or has ac- 
tually had some experience, that reminders 
are necessary to keep continued use. 


Need for Continuing Staff 


As has become clear from the stress on fol- 
low-up and continued distribution of supplies, 
a continuing organization is necessary and 
must either be maintained separately or coor- 
dinated with existing set-ups. This is also the 
avenue of cementing the practice of family 
planning into society and make population 
control part of the accepted norms. 
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CONDITIONS FOR POPULATION CONTROL 

From the preceding discussion we can dis- 
tinguish three sets of conditions influencing 
the change in contraceptive behavior: individ- 
ual variables, social variables and transforma- 
tion or decision variables. 

The first set includes those conditions which 
are necessary for an individual to engage in 
family planning. They include favorable val- 
ues, sufficient information and a family con- 
dition which makes birth control practicable— 
that is, those conditions which were mentioned 
before as the topics of the educational pro- 
grams. These are also the conditions by which 
we may classify persons: persons who are 
alien to the idea of family planning, those who 
are approaching it, and those for whom all 
pre-conditions are fulfilled. 

The second set includes the social supports 
for and against population control. This in- 
cludes the relatively stable factors such as the 
ideology of the society and the marriage and 
mating patterns. They also include the organ- 
izational patterns such as the availability of 
contraceptive material and the presence of or- 
ganizations which support birth control and 
help in maintaining a favorable climate. With- 
out support of this kind, maintaining birth 
control becomes difficult for the individual. 

The third set includes those conditions 
which distinguish the person who is ready to 
use birth control from the one who is actually 
using it. This distinction may result from the 
personal relevance of the issue to the person as 
shown by the stage of the family cycle, or the 
extreme ease of availability of methods, or an 
insistent appeal at the right time.° 


_A MODEL PROGRAM 


An ideal study would have to combine these 
ingredients in two ways: by the assessment of 
these conditions within the society and by plan- 
ning a program which takes all of them into 
account. A comprehensive program would se- 
lect societies in different stages of acceptance of 
family limitation, both according to distribu- 
tion of individuals and according to social sup- 
ports, and then determine the effects of differ- 
ent efforts to reduce the birth rate. This selection 
of societies and methods would give a complete 
understanding of the processes involving under- 

5 The general distinction between these three fields is 
elaborated in Kurt W. Back, ‘‘The Proper Scope of Social 
Psychology,’’ Social Forces (in press), and discussed in con- 
nection with population in Kurt W. Back, Reuben Hill and 
J. Mayone Stycos, ‘Population Control in Puerto Rico: The 
Formal and Informal Framework,’’ Law and Contemporary 
Problems, 25 (Summer 1960), pp. 558-576, 
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standing population control as far as they can be 
controlled by personal influences. This is clearly 
a very extensive long-range program. We shall 
describe here the design of the study within 


one society, which can be replicated in the- 


other. 

The problem of a successful population con- 
trol program is to manipulate the social struc- 
ture so that it will support an individual influ- 
ence program for family planning, which in 
turn will affect the society through population 
control. The experience of Puerto Rican and 
Jamaican studies has led us to distinguish two 
types of individual approaches: impact and 
repetition. We shall now attempt to classify 
sep g social supports. They can be initiated 

y the government or some other political 
agency, that is, they can be supported by 
power; they can be indigenous to the commu- 
nity and thus be supported by social pressure; 
or they can be supplied by a voluntary agency 
and act through professional obligation. A pro- 
gram attuned to the particular conditions of a 
country would make use of the existing social 
supports and which can be instituted. 

There are many possible combinations of the 
kinds of social support and of program. As 
there are three kinds of support and two kinds 
of program, we have six basic combinations. 
We can also omit either the program, letting 
the organization set-up do the work itself, or 
the organizational set-up, and observe only 
the effects of the program. In addition, several 
combinations of different social supports and 
of both programs are possible. It is clear that a 
complete factorial design would be extremely 
cumbersome to execute and very likely would 
be wasteful too. A more efficient way is to de- 
sign a study for only crucial comparisons which 
would be relevant within the society. For this 
purpose the previous analysis of the society is 
needed. 


Assessment 


The first step is to assess the situation within 
the society. Roughly we shall need to distin- 
guish three ages in relation to contraception 
which correspond to the ones discussed under 
individual variables: negative, transitional and 
supportive. This will depend on the prevalence 
of a particular individual type and the availabil- 
ity of social support. We shall assume that 
these two bases of classification will be so 
highly related that we shall find three types 
based on both classifications; that is, societies 
with a predominantly negative population will 
have no institutional support or those with a 
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supportive population will also have social 
conditions helpful to contraception. There may 
also be subclasses in which the population is 
ahead of the society or vice-versa, but these 
will be the exceptions, The assessment which 
can be done through a survey and inventory 
of available institutions will determine any 
special situations and also other special prob- 
lems for population control, such as type of 
family system, amount of non-domiciliary re- 
lationships, religious beliefs, or speical ideas 
about reproduction. 

The analysis has thus two aims. One, on the 
individual level, is to ascertain the readiness of 
the population for certain aims in birth con- 
trol; what is the predominant condition—op- 

osition, ignorance, lethargy or interest? What 
is the distribution of these groups? The other 
aim is an analysis of the social conditions of or- 
ganized and potentially organized opposition 
and aid, and of the posibility of the working of 
specific social supports. Thus, it may be possi- 
ble that for individual behavior, religious at- 
titudes are of little importance, but that organ- 
ized religion is strong enough to prevent gov- 
ernment support. Further, a socicty may have 
natural units which could be used as bases for 
follow-ups or it may have traditions of volun- 
tary organization that would make it easy for 
a private organization to keep a program going 
or to distribute materials. 


Purpose of the Program 


It is clear that the short-range aim cannot 
be the same in all societies. A realistic purpose 
is, in general, to speed the progress along to the 
next step. Thus with the bulk of the popula- 
tion negative, the only purpose can be to open 
the minds toward the possibility of birth con- 
trol; in the intermediate groups we can attempt 
to have people at least start to use birth control ; 
while in the supportive societies most people 
will have had history of some use of contracep- 
tion, and consistent and more effective use can 
be aimed at. 


Design 


Within these limitations, the design of any 
study can be made comparable by including 
the following conditions: a maximum impact 
program keeping the strongest possible struc- 
ture going afterwards; a maximum impact 
program measuring only the spontaneous follow- 
up generated; and a repetitious program with 
high and low prominance of the supporting 
organization. In addition there would have to 
be certain control conditions to take care of 
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the effect of the interviews and the possibility 
of secular change. 

As each concrete design will depend on the 
particular conditions of the society, no details 
about experimental programs can be given 
here. However, 2 few general points can be dis- 
cussed to serve as guidelines. 

Maximum impact programs are mass-organ- 
ized events, meetings, group discussions of 
similar proceedings, as much sagpeme as the 
organized opposition will make prudent. The 
small carry-over from the enthusiasm gener- 
ated at a large public event to actual practice 
is always surprising and disappointing to or- 
ganizers. It becomes understandable, however, if 
we consider the difference between the social 
group atmosphere at the meeting and the pri- 
vacy of the own home which makes it unlikely 
that a resolution made in one context will be 
carried out in the other. Meetings, however, 
do represent a concentrated effort, and give an 
opportunity to display the best material for 
motivating people, such as films and visual aids. 
The real functions of meetings and other highly 
visible events may be to motivate the cam- 
paign staff who get an emotional reward out 
of the response of the audience. This position 
is close to ‘Farley's Law’’® which states that 
the function of the political campaign is to mo- 
tivate the organization who then is _ turn, 
through an individual, will make an all-year 
effort to deliver the vote. 

In this way maximum impact programs have 
the secondary effect of keeping the follow-up 
organization going or even of creating one. 
Evaluation of these programs would have to in- 
clude the effect on the staff of an on-going or- 
ganization and its continuing follow-up work. 
It may be possible to create an organization out 
of the meeting itself; in this condition the fate 
of this organization would be one of the de- 
pendent variables and different methods of 
keeping it alive would be studied. This would 
be the indigenous kind of support. For the sec- 
ond condition, either a governmental agency 
or a voluntary, professional organization 
(whichever is most appropriate to local con- 


6 James A. Farley, Behind the Ballots, New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1938. 
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ditions) would be charged from the beginning 
with continuing the effort, and the commitment 
of the workers to their task and effectiveness 
of their work would be studied. 

Minimum impact programs would use the 
means of mass distribution most amenable to 
local conditions, such as printed material in a 
literate population or simple individual dem- 
onstrations in non-literate. As here no general 
saliency is created in the community, only pre- 
planned organizational support can be used. 
Here we have less problem of carry-over to the 
home situation than of being reminded of the 
importance of family planning. The crucial 
difference in organizational setting becomes a 
confidential, private kind of follow-up or a 
more prominent semi-institutionalized one, the 
difference, for instance, between follow-up mail- 
ings and a mobile clinic. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We cannot do more here than sketch the 
general type of experiment which could be 
adapted to the particular situation in any coun- 
try and eventually to a cross-section of cultures. 
The possible implications of the analysis of 
these experiments, however, are quite clear. 
While the importance of direct family plan- 
ning education lies in the fact that thrust in 
automatic working of social forces is insuf- 
ficient for prompt change, the impact of the 
education must be related back to society. The 
experimental design proposed here can show 
that individuals can be influenced by different 
means in a particular society, by comparing 
the effects of high and low impact programs. 
In addition, analysis will demonstrate the ways 
in which each kind of program can be anchored 
within the framework of the society, by show- 
ing two alternative ways for each method. In 
measuring the impact on the organizational 
staff as well as on the target population, we 
can study the social impact of the individual 
educational program which can lead, in turn, to 
the structural changes in the society promoting 
a low birth rate. Comparison of different indi- 
vidual methods and different social linkages 
will therefore make experiments in family 
planning truly studies in population control. 
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A Study of Fertility in Santiago, Chile* 


LEON TABAH 
Regional Center for Demographic Training and Research in Latin America 


Our knowledge of the problems concern- 
ing family formation in Latin America is very 
limited, both statistically and sociologically. 
The most elementary numerical data are lack- 
ing, and demographers are therefore often re- 
duced to discussing the current levels of crude 
birth rates without being able to comment on 
trends. 

Numerous studies in European countries 
have permitted the measurement and descrip- 
tion of variations in fertility according to 
different socio-economic groups. These inves- 
tigations are based either on official periodic or 
census statistics; as for example, those of P. K. 
Whelpton, L. Henry, D. V. Glass and E. Grebe- 
nik, or on studies modeled on that of Indian- 
apolis. While these works have succeeded in 
describing variation in fertility according to 
socio-economic groups, and sometimes even the 
methods couples use to limit their offspring, 
the factors which motivate restrictive beha- 
vior in the formation of families still escape an- 
alysis almost entirely. It has often been noted 
that the 23 hypotheses tested in the Indian- 
apolis Study were not related to each other by 
any general theory. It is significant that, 20 years 
later, the investigators of the Princeton Study 
which is generally considered the continua- 
tion of the Indianapolis Study, had to admit 
that despite their attempts they did not succeed 
in surmounting the difficulties which thwarted 
their predecessors. They, too, were not guided by 
any directing principle in their choice of “in- 
dependent variables” relating to religion, so- 
cial mobility, the desire for economic security, 
satisfactory social status, etc.1 The problems be- 
ing insufhiciently defined at the start, the re- 
sults risk receiving diverse interpretations. 

This indicates how modest the attitude 
should be of researchers who tackle the prob- 
lem in underdeveloped countries and more 
particularly in Latin America where the only 
serious efforts made to date are limited to 
Puerto Rico. Much remains to be done on 


* Translated from the French by Cara E. Richards and 
Danielle Scialom. 

1C. V. Kiser, The Indianapolis Study of Social and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility in Research in 
Family Planning, Edited by C. V. Kiser, Princeton University 
Press, 1962, pp. 149-166. 

2 J. M. Stycos, Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1955, 1 vol. 322f. 
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both the conceptual and factual levels. It is out 
of the question to base investigations on the 
official statistics which have been the source of 
such productive studies in European type coun- 
tries. It is probable that the results of the cur- 
rent census will be no more than a feeble help 
in this area even if they are not tainted with 
serious errors. In a problem such as this one 
where past behavior strongly influences the 
present situation, it is necessary to possess a 
long chronological series, or at least data per- 
mitting the reconstruction of former condi- 
tions in order to appreciate the modifications of 
behavior, if they exist. 

Surveys, therefore, constitute virtually the 
only source on which we will be able to rely 
for information during the coming years. Yet, 
we believe they should limit themselves in the 
beginning to modest goals, giving priority to 
descriptive variables, still almost entirely un- 
explored, but relatively easy to obtain data on, 
and capable of giving valuable indications of 
global fertility trends. 

The study of individual or family motiva- 
tions cannot be incorporated within a com- 
prehensive general theory, even in the countries 
where great efforts have been devoted to this 
type of research. The best that can be done is 
to pose questions which lack a precise direct- 
ing theme, similar to those propounded in 
European type countries, modifying only the 
form of these questions to try to adapt them 
to the social ad cultural context. This method 
is not satisfactory, it is a priori, it does not even 
draw its concepts from experience—or at least 
not from the new experience which it is at- 
tempting to explain, ier it forces the suppos- 
edly determining factors into prefabricated 
molds. The problem, moreover, is doubtless 
seen in different aspects in industrialized coun- 
tries and in the “tiers monde.” But if this 
method is not satisfactory methodologically, it 
might still be capable of providing future re- 
search with some bearings in a relatively un- 
charted field. It was with this point of view in 
mind that the Santiago Study was undertaken. 

The research was carried out jointly by the 
Latin American Demographic Center which 
functions in Santiago de Chile under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations and the Univer- 
sity of Chile, and by the Public Opinion Sec- 
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tion of the School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. A preliminary report on the 
first results of the study was given a limited 
distribution, and an account of these first re- 
sults was presented at the conference on Fam- 
ily Planning Research organized in New York 
in October 1960 by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. 

We will indicate a few methodological as- 
pects of the survey and then give the general 
results. It might be suitable beforehand to 
recall that Chile is one of the few Latin Ameri- 
can countries which seems to have entered the 
stage of “demographic transition.” The de- 
cline of birth rates seems to have started 
around the year 1940 when the rate was 42 
per thousand. The rate is still declining slowly 
since at the present it is estimated at 36. In 
the capital which contains approximately one- 
fifth of the total population the rate varies 
from 26 to 28. It should also be noted that the 
social legislation of Chile is doubtless the 
most advanced of Latin America. The family al- 
lowances are relatively large, especially in the 
urban area. From the social and cultural point of 
view, although foreign immigration has not 
been large during these last decades, the Euro- 
pean influence is noticeable. In fact from the 
point of view of fertility data, it is striking to 
notice how characteristics of underdeveloped 
countries coexist in Santiago with features typ- 
ical of European countries. The level of income 
remains modest. The study showed that the 
average monthly expenditures of families in 
Santiago are on the order of $87 U.S.—exclud- 
ing the cost of housing. The monthly expenses 
per unit of consumption of U.S. $21. 


METHODOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE STUDY 


Nearly 2000 women from the metropolitan 
area of Santiago, aged 20 to 25, without regard 
to marital status, were interviewed between the 
Ist of November and the 15th of December 
1959. The sample was obtained by means of a 
random choice utilizing three sampling units 
—block, dwelling unit and woman. The corps 
of interviewers was made up entirely of so- 
cial workers having some experience in social 
surveys. In general they encountered a cooper- 
ative spirit on the part of the population since 


31. Tabah & R. Samuel, Resultados preliminares de una 
encuesta de fecundidad y de actitudes relativas a la formacion 
de la familia en Santigo de Chile, Santiago de Chili, 1960. 
1 exp. roneote, p. 173. L. Tabah & R. Samuel, ‘Preliminary 
findings of a survey on Fertility and Attitudes to Family 
Formation in Santiago, Chile’’ in Research in Family Plan- 
ning, Edited by C. V. Kiser, Princeton University Press, 1962, 
p. 263-304. 
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only 4 per cent of the women chosen at ran- 
dom refused to take part in the investigation. 

The interview generally lasted from three- 
fourths to one and one-half hours, depending 
on the family history of the informant. The 
questionnaire consisted of 31 questions, some of 
them objective and others, which were scat- 
tered among the previous ones, concerned with 
opinions and attitudes. The most delicate, such 
as the questions concerning birth control, reli- 
gion, the marital situation, family expenses, 
were left for the end. 

For a problem of this kind, the ideal sur- 
vey technique should consist of giving each 
woman in the survey area an equal opportunity 
to be interviewed, whatever her age, marital, 
ethnic, social or economic status. That group 
of women should then be interviewed periodi- 
cally in order to note the changes in behavior of 
the different cohorts from the point of view 
of their marital and reproductive life in rela- 
tion to the changes in economic and social sta- 
tus, Opinions, attitudes, and the very structure 
of the family. Technically, attention should be 
focused on a group of women born during a 
given period of time and of a determined mar- 
ital status, and the events occurring within that 
very group should be observed, noting the 
time between two successive events. This type 
of analysis is called ‘‘longitudinal” as opposed 
to “cross-sectional” analysis in which at a 
given moment, one studies the events, opinions 
and attitudes within a heterogeneous group of 
women whose past experiences, opinions and 
attitudes might have been very different. Fi- 
nally, let us note that it is interesting to collect 
data concerning not only the woman, but also 
her spouse. 

In fact, such a study could never be made. 
It would require too large a sample and too 
much time to carry out. In the present instance 
this ideal method has had to » sacrificed in 
order to concentrate the efforts on other impor- 
tant aspects of the problem. All the existing 
studies, by having to choose a necessarily lim- 
ited field, have been obliged to neglect some 
objectives judged to be of minor importance. 
The aims which had been set dictated the 
method of the survey and of the analysis. The 
Indianapolis study, for example, was limited to 
white couples, mostly Protestant, in which the 
wife had already been married 12 to 15 years, 
and hence was at a relatively advanced age. 
The Princeton Study dealt with 1165 white 
couples living in seven of the most urbanized 
areas of the United States. These couples were 
interviewed for the first time six months af- 
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ter the birth of their second child, in Septem- 
ber 1956, and again at the beginning of 1960. 
That sample, therefore, is relatively homo- 
geneous in regard to fertility, but it is more 
heterogeneous than the Indianapolis study 
sample in regard to religion a residence. 
The double interview however, at a three and 
one-half year interval, allows a partially lon- 
gitudinal analysis. The Mysore study, whose 
aim was not only the study of fertility but 
also of other demographic factors, dealt with 
a sample of married couples in order to obtain 
a series of descriptive data, and with a sample 
of 15 to 30 year old women for the particular 
study of opinions and attitudes concerning 
family formation. 


In the Santiago study the questionnaire was | 


designed to permit the reconstruction of the 
reproductive and marital history of the respond- 
ents. Thanks to these retrospective data, a 
longitudinal analysis covid be attempted. The 
validity of this analysis is greatly dependent on 
the accuracy of recall. The analysis of the 
phenomena of differential fertility was based on 
the group of married women aged 35 to 50. 
Those women, 751 in number, experienced a rel- 
ative stability in their married life and their 
period of fertility has ended or is about to end. 
As often as possible the actual behavior of this 
particular group of women has been com- 
pared with the opinions or attitudes ex- 
pressed at the time of the study on a certain 
number of problems such as the ideal age at 
last birth, birth control, religious practices, etc. 
The fertility of the women was calculated in 
terms of the average number of live births. An 
analysis in progress consists of calculating 
the fertility rate taking into account the time 
during which the women were exposed to the 
risk of pregnancy. 


SOME GENERAL RESULTS 


We will limit ourselves to presenting only 
a few general results to avoid entering into 
detailed explanations or interpretations. We be- 
lieve that new data insufficiently analyzed run 
the risk of being discredited when accompanied 
by premature explanations. 

Socio-economic factors. The fertility of a 
So like the mortality, depends on bio- 
ogical and social factors. The separation of these 
factors is difficult since an important pro- 
portion of couples practice birth control. This 
is the case in Santiago where one observes a 
clear phenomenon of differential fertility. The 
average number of live births in the group of 
married women at the end of their fertile pe- 
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TABLE 1. AVERAGE IDEAL NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF LIVE 
BIRTHS PER MARRIED OR FORMERLY MAR- 
RIED WOMAN, AGED 35 TO 50 YEARS, BY 
FAMILY EXPENDITURE PER UNIT OF 
CONSUMPTION 








Average 
number 
of live 
births 


Average 
ideal 
number of 
children 


Expenditure per Number 
unit of 


consumption women 





114 5.90 
3.69 
2.96 
2.65 
2.07 


2.39 


S.20 
3.25 


4.41 
4.09 
4.37 
4.20 
4.23 
3.61 


Up to 8,999 pesos 
9 to 14,999 pesos 
15 to 20,999 pesos 
21 to 26,999 pesos 
27 to 39,999 pesos 
40,000 and 

over 

Domestic servant 

No answer 


4.67 
4.08 





Total 4.1 3.38 





riod diminishes by at least 50 per cent from 
one extreme to the other within the economic 
scale or the education level. The extent of the 
variation is from 5.9 to 2.4 children per woman 
in the economic continuum (Table 1) and 
from 4.4 to 2.1 in the educational continuum 
(Table 2). The phenomenon is clearly marked 
because the distribution of women according 
to the one or the other characteristic is rela- 
tively spread out. Still, large families occur fre- 
quently and it is these families which cause 
the relatively high level of the birth rate. In 
fact it is calculated that the birth rate of San- 
tiago would be 22 per cent lower if no woman 
had more than 4 children. 

The existence of a negative correlation be- 
tween fertility and economic or cultural social 
distance is a classic observation in a society 
where extreme forms of poverty are in the proc- 
ess of disappearing, and where urbanization 
and industrialization are leading to a reorgani- 
zation—and not necessarily a disorganization 
—of the society in new forms. It is known that 
correlations of this type have been weakened 
in the United States since the second World 
War, and that the gaps between diverse socio- 
professional categories have tended to disap- 
pear in Europe. Certain authors even think that 
the correlation between fertility and economic 
situation has become positive in the United 
States where, the cost of raising children hav- 
ing increased, couples belonging to higher eco- 
nomic levels can choose between a child and 
various expenses for durable consumer goods 
more freely than members of lower levels. 
Santiago would still be considered far away 
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TABLE 2. AVERAGE IDEAL NUMBER AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS PER 
MARRIED OR FORMERLY MARRIED WOMAN, AGED 35 TO 50 YEARS, BY 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF WOMEN INTERVIEWED 








Educational Level 


Average 
number of 
live births 


Number Average ideal 
of number of 
Women live births 





No formal education, or first year at primary or first-grade 


technical school 


Second and third years at primary or first-grade technical 


school 


51 


113 


Fourth and fifth years at primary or first grade technical 


school 


Sixth year and certificate of completion of studies at primary 


or first-grade technical school 


First and second yeazs at secondary second-grade technical 


or commercial schooi 


Third and fourth vears at secondary or commercial school 115 


Fifth year at secondary or commercial school 
Sixth year at secondary or commercial school 


First four years of higher education 


Fifth year and certificate of completion of University course 


No answer 


153 


69 4.32 3.09 


3.68 2.89 
3.05 
2.86 
2.14 
2.64 


3.00 


37 4.08 
64 3.78 
14 3.64 
11 4.00 
6 4.67 





Total 


751 4.18 3.38 





from the transition phase from the negative to 
the positive correlation. 

Werking Women. The participation of wom- 
en in economic activity is a good index—al- 
though not the only one—of the conflicts which 
may exist in a society between the opposition of 
public opinion to a decline in fertility, and the 
aspiration toward new ideals with economic 
and social development. In fact, the proportion 
of married women having a remunerative ac- 
tivity is relatively high in Santiago (42 per 
cent) and their fertility is inferior to that of 
married women not working at the time of the 
study (2.66 children per woman versus 3.20). 

Migration to Santiago. More than half of the 
women studied were not born in Santiago. In 
general, the immigration took place at an early 
age and before marriage (75 per cent of the 
women were not married when they immi- 
grated; 64 per cent of the married female im- 
migrants came to Santiago before the age of 
20). It is interesting to note that the fertility of 
women born in Santiago does not differ on 
the whole from the fertility of those born out- 
side the capital. A more detailed analysis shows 
that fertility is higher in the group of women 
who arrived young in Santiago than in the 
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group of those who arrived at a more advanced 
age. This would seem to indicate that the women 
who emigrated later in life represent a selection 
from the point of view of their conjugal and 
reproductive life. Female celibates or those who 
have had a fertility rate relatively lower than 
those of the women in the environment from 
which they come migrate towards the city dur- 
ing the ~ of peak fertility. 

Family Formation. The average age at mar- 
riage is about 22.5. Early marriages are often 
the result of pre-marital conceptions. The in- 
terval between marriage and the first birth is 
short, despite the fact that the majority of 
women prefer an interval of one or two years. 
Twenty-nine = cent of the women had their 
first born before marriage or within the first 
six months, 61 per cent had their first born be- 
fore marriage or within the first year. Thus 
one does not see the postponement of the first 
birth, which is characteristic of the contempo- 
rary European world. As to the spacing observed 
between successive births, it agrees with the 
desired spacing and varies little with social rank. 
It seems relatively shorter than that found in 
the various countries which have made obser- 
vations on this important aspect of fertility. 
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Opinions about the Ideal Family. The ideal 
number of children mentioned is one of the 
highest which has been found to date, since 
it is over 4 (Tables 1 & 2). In the Puerto 
Rican study the ideal number given was 2.84; 
in the Mysore study 3.7 for the village of 
Bengalore, and in Europe the average ideal 
model varies between 2 and 3. As in other stud- 
ies, the ideol distribution is more concen- 
trated than the distribution of actual fertility. 
Seventy-three per cent of the women indi- 
cated an ideal figure betwen 2 and 4, while 
48 per cent of the married women aged 35 to 50 
had had between 2 and 4 live births. The ideal 
seems to vary only a little with economic and so- 
cial status. The ideal figure is lower than the 
actual fertility of the women of lowest social 
and economic status, and in contrast is very 
clearly higher than the fertility that demograph- 
ic calculations indicate is characteristic of 
the highest social category. The small variability 
in the responses concerning the ideal figure, and 
the absence of a clear relation between the opti- 
mum model and real behavior, would seem to 
make demographic prediction difficult when 
based only on the knowledge of the ideal or 
even of its variations according to the socio- 
economic environment. One appears to be in 
the presence of a collective stereotype which 
perpetuates itself whatever the social level and 
despite the profound modifications occurring 
in certain of these levels. The readiness with 
which the women responded to the question 
also seems to indicate that the question acti- 
vated a model which already existed in their 
minds. This phenomenon has also been ob- 
served in France and in the United States. It 
is significant that in contrast to what was ob- 
served in Puerto Rico, Haiti or Jamaica, very 
few of the women responded that they wanted 
however many children God sent. Virtually no 
women—0.5 per cent—think a total absence of 
children or only one child is preferable. On the 
contrary, the proportion of those who gave an 
ideal number higher than five is relatively 
large; 26 per cent versus 8 per cent in the 
United States and 5 per cent in France. 

On the whole we note a certain coherence 
in questions of opinion. The ideal age at mar- 
riage is about 23, the ideal spacing between 
successive births is two and a half years, the 
ideal age at the last pregnancy is 35. These 
different responses are in agreement with the 
optimal figure of four children per family. 

Concerning questions, not of the ideal num- 
ber, which requires an effort of abstraction for 
women to respond independently of their own 
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situation, but of the desired number of chil- 
dren, we report the following. Among women 
having four children, 11.4 per cent declared 
themselves dissatisfied with the number of 
children they had and wanted at least one ad- 
ditional birth. Among women having five chil- 
dren, the proportion of similarly dissatisfied 
women is 8.6 per cent. 

Religion. The population of Santiago is for 
the most part Roman Catholic, (92.5 per cent 
of the women) with a relatively high level of 
ritual observance (40 per cent of the women 
said they attended a religious service at least 
once a week). The frequency with which 
women attend religious services is clearly 
correlated with the. ideal size of the family. 
There is no similar correlation with the actual 
behavior, however, whatever the social or eco- 
nomic level. The religious factor, so far as it can 
be characterized by religious attendance 
claimed by the women, appears to be the de- 
termining factor on the idealization level and 
unrelated to the facts of fertility themselves. 

Birth control, Questions of too intimate a 
nature regarding contraceptive methods were - 
not asked in order to avoid compromising the 
results as a whole. In our opinion such ques- 
tions would have to be asked only in studies 
of a “clinical” type, in the course of which a 
few women are interrogated by particularly 
able interviewers who enjoy the entire confi- 
dence of the respondents and by means of a 
questionnaire designed to explore deeply into 
the field of motivation. We were content in this 
study with a “closed” pegs which asked 
what opinion women had of people who vol- 
untarily limited the number of births. Two-fifths 
declared themselves in favor of limitation un- 
reservedly or because of the economic difficul- 
ties the families have to face; two-fifths ap- 
proved birth control only in case the health 
of the parents demanded it, and one-fifth de- 
clared themselves against all limitation of 
births. (Table 3) 

On the whole these opinions are indepen- 
dent of actual behavior. Here again one ob- 
serves a correlation between opinion on birth 
control and the ideal number of children, but 
no correlation between opinion about birth con- 
trol and actual fertility, Women who declared 
themselves opposed to birth control also indi- 
cated a fairly high ideal number of children, 
but their final fertility is scarcely higher than 
that of women who approved birth control. 
The desire to limit family size, although openly 
declared by women in the lower part of the so- 
cial scale, is not sufficiently strong to permit a 
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TABLE 3. BREAKDOWN OF NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS, BY OPINIONS ON BIRTH CONTROL 








Married or formerly 
married women in 
age group 20-50 


Whole group 
of interviewed 
women 


Married or formerly 
married women in 
age group 35-50 





Opinion on birth control 
Number 


Average 
of number of of 
women live births 


Average 
number of 
live births 


Average Number 
number of of 
live births women 


Number 


women 





A. All parents should be free to limit 
the size of their family 220 
B. Parents with modest resources 
should be free to limit the size of 
family 


>. Only persons whose health is im- 
perilled should be free to limit the 
size of their family 


. No parents should be free to limit 
the size of their family 


=. No opinion 29°’ 


3.06 102 3.40 2.42 


3.04 38 816 2.45 


3.29 116 BX 312 2.34 


3.21 11 S190 68 1.62 





Total 1,431 


3.05 1,970 2.38 


751 3.38 





lowering of fertility. This desire, however, was 
clearly expressed on several occasions. Thus 
it is that 71 per cent of the women responded 
affirmatively to the question “Do you approve 
or disapprove of doctors, either in their office 
or in maternity clinics, giving advice on meth- 
ods to avoid pregnancy?” (Table 4) In France 
only 62 per cent of the women —_— affir- 
matively to the same question. The economic 
motive is often invoked: 56 per cent of the mar- 
ried women who had had at least four children 
responded affirmatively to the question: “Do 
you think that having another child would 
cause economic difficulties for you?” (Table 5) 
Health difficulties were also advanced by 45 
per cent of the married women having had at 


TABLE 4. BREAKDOWN OF ANSWERS TO THE 

QUESTION: “DO YOU APPROVE OR DISAP- 

PROVE OF DOCTORS GIVING INFORMATION 

IN THEIR CONSULTING ROOMS GR AT MA- 

TERNITY CLINICS ON METHODS OF BIRTH 
CONTROL?”’* 








Number of 


of Weunta Percentage 





71.37 
24.62 
4.01 


100.00 


Approve 1,406 
Disapprove 485 
No opinion 79 


1,970 





Total 





* It may be noted that when French women in the 
same age groups were asked the same question the re- 
sults were as follows: Approve, 62 per cent; Disapprove, 
29 per cent; No opinion, 9 per cent. 
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least four children. (Table 6) 

It is also interesting to note that the de- 
sire to raise children under more favorable con- 
ditions was among the motivations most often 
invoked by women who declared themselves 
in favor of birth control. It seems that “‘al- 
truistic’” reasons rather than egoistic motives 
more often prompted the responses. The reli- 
gious motive was clearly invoked by only 18 
per cent of the women opposed to birth control. 

Abortions. In the section designed to reveal 
their reproductive history, women were asked 
for various data on abortions without specify- 
ing, however, if these dealt with spontaneous 
or induced abortions. Although the number not 
declared in this area is probably large, one is 
struck by the frequency of admitted abortions, 
especially among women who were living— 
or had lived—in an unstable union. The pro- 
portion is 1 abortion to 3 live births among 
married women, and 1 abortion to 2 live births 
among women whose marriage had been dis- 
solved, or who were living in a consensual union. 


CONCLUSION 


Summing up briefly the first impressions 
given by these general results, it might be said 
that Santiago is situated in a transition stage 
where the opposition of the collective conscience 
to birth control is constantly giving ground, and 
where conditions favorable to the decline of the 
birth rate are on the increase—higher level of 
living, extended instruction, growing impor- 
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TABLE 5. BREAKDOWN OF ANSWERS GIVEN BY MARRIED OR FORMERLY MARRIED 
WOMEN TO THE QUESTION: “DO YOU THINK THAT BEARING ANOTHER CHILD 
WOULD ADVERSELY AFFECT YOUR ECONOMIC SITUATION?” 








Number of Live Births 





Average 


10 Total number 


9 and 
over 





Yes 13 
No 81 


No Answer 


10 15 3.73 
8 11 2.74 
1.26 





Total 156 


18 26 3.05 





TABLE 6. BREAKDOWN OF ANSWERS GIVEN BY MARRIED OR FORMERLY MARRIED 
WOMEN TO THE QUESTION: “DO YOU THINK THAT BEARING ANOTHER CHILD 
WOULD ADVERSELY AFFECT YOUR HEALTH?” BY NUMBER 
OF LIVE CHILDREN BORN TO RESPONDENTS. 








Number of live births 





Average 


10 Total number 


and 
over 





Yes 
No 


No Answer 


14 
12 








Total 


26 





tance of the child within the family, higher pro- 
portion of working women, etc. The changes 
in opinion, however, in many ways seem be- 
hind the actual changes, It has often been 
noted in this work that the ideas about ideal 
family size or birth control, for example, do not 
differ any more in the social levels where 
fertility has clearly diminished than in those 
where the fertility remains high. Very often 


the responses to these questions seem to be 
dictated by concepts of an ideological, religious, 
or moral nature, and remain without any statis- 
tical relation to the actual behavior. This bears 
witness once more to the force of certain ster- 
eotypes which maintain themselves in the 
mind, despite profound changes which might 
have occurred in fact. 


LICENSED DAY CARE FACILITIES FOR CHILDREN 


“Licensed Day Care Facilities for Children,” recently published by the Children’s Bureau is 
the report of a national survey of departments of state governments responsible for licensing day 


care facilities. 


This inquiry is concerned with both day care centers and family day care homes, but excludes 
nursery schools, kindergartens, play groups, and like facilities whose chief purpose is education 


rather than the care and protection of children. 


Copies of “Licensed Day Care Facilities for Children” may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. for 25 cents each. 
A discount of 25 percent is allowed on orders of 100 or more copies sent to one address. 
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Some Immediate Determinants of 
Fertility Differences in Lebanon 


DAVID YAUKEY 
University of California, Berkeley 


LEBANON lies at the eastern tip of the 
Mediterranean. Geographically it is the small- 
est of Near Eastern countries, about half the 
area of Israel to its south and about 6 per cent 
of the area of Syria to its north and east. 
Within Lebanon’s borders live about one and 
one-half million people. Their density is ap- 
proximately 325 persons per square mile, 
higher than any other Near Eastern country, 
including Israel. 

Nevertheless, imminent overpopulation is 
not universally accepted as an overriding prob- 
lem for Lebanon. Nor is there a conspicu- 
ous birth control movement or program. A 
Lebanese is likely to think of over-population 
first as the problem of neighboring Egypt. 

The main reason, perhaps, is that Lebanon 
views itself as already started in its modern- 
ization, rather than struggling to get started. 
From his recent social survey of the Near East, 
Daniel Lerner supports this view? “Lebanon 

. . scores well ahead of all Arab neighbors on 
every index of modernity. Lebanon has the high- 
est proportion of people who live in cities; earn 
and spend cash; attend school and are literate; 
read newspapers; see films and hear radios.” 
About 400,000 people, more than one-fourth of 
the population, live in the metropolitan area of 
the largest city, Beirut. 

Another distinguishing feature of Lebanon 
in the Near East is its religious heterogeneity. 
The latest official figures concerning religious 
composition are based on a count taken in 
1943. According to these figures, Christians 
slightly outnumbered Moslems. The Moslems 
were split between the Sunni and Shiite sects. 
Most of the Christians were Catholics, but a 
large minority belonged to various Orthodox 


1 The most recently published attempt to describe Lebanese 
Population was made by Kingsley Davis, and is reported as 
a chapter of Human Relations Area Files, Inc. The Republic 
of Lebanon, Volume I, New Haven, Conn.: Box 2054 Yale 
Station, i956. It is generally agreed that the last trustworthy 
census of Lebanon was taken in 1932. Statements about more 
recent times usually are estimated from 1932 figures, with 
rough additions and subtractions based on reported vital 
statistics. Davis casts doubt upon the reported vital sta- 
tistics as well. 

2 Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: Mod- 
ernizing in the Middle East, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1958, p. 169. 
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sects. Although Lebanon could be singled out 
as the most secular among Near Eastern coun- 
tries, at the same time it is a religiously plural 
society, the organization of which is largely 
based on the integration of (rather than the 
assimilation of) its many religious groups. 

The traditional family, for all major religious 
groups, is extended, patrilineal, patrilocal, and 
patriarichal. Area experts seem to agree that 
this system is being replaced partially by the 
western nuclear family; but this invasion is 
differential in pattern and unknown in extent. 


A SrupDy OF MARITAL FERTILITY DIFFERENCES 


In 1959 the author carried out a survey of 
differential fertility called, somewhat euphemis- 
tically, the Lebanese Family Size Study. Three 
classes of information were gathered in inter- 
views with married women; (1) the social 
background characteristics of the partners be- 
fore marriage and of the couple immediately 
after marriage, (2) the history of the marital 
behavior which could have directly affected the 
woman's fertility and (3) the fertility history 
of the woman. 

The sample was not a probability one. We 
wanted to interview women who varied greatly 
with respect to three main social background 
factors; religion, socioeconomic status, and ru- 
ral-utban residence. We purposively selected a 
number of small areas expected to include 
women of the desired types. In each of these 
areas we attempted to interview all eligible 
women.‘ The result of the field work was 909 


® Some funds for the field phase came from the School 
of Arts and Sciences of the American University of Beirut, 
where the author was teaching, and from the Social Re- 
search Center of the American University at Cairo. How- 
ever, the main support during the field phase and all of the 
support during the analysis and reporting phase came from 
The Population Council, Inc. Analysis and reporting was 
carried out at the Office of Population Research, Princeton 
University. The book reporting the full analysis is David 
Yaukey, Fertility Differencs in a Modernizing Country: A 
Survey of Lebanese Couples, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. 

4If one defines as a ‘‘refusal’’ any stated refusal, cut-off 
interview, or known avoided interview, then the rates were 
12 per cent in Beirut, 15 per cent in the Moslem village, 
and 8.5 per cent in the Christian village. We discovered no 
reason for thinking that the women who refused were dif- 
ferent in any important way from the women interviewed. 
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interviews, 613 of them in Beirut and 296 from 
two isolated villages. 

Of the 909 couples represented, 801 were 
married in or after 1920. And of these, 648 
fell within six quite distinct and homogeneous 
social background types defined on the basis 
of residential background, education, and reli- 
gion. The total fertility rates of each of these 
social background types is presented in Table 1.5 

The fertility differences among the types 
are large, the rates ranging from 3.44 to 8.16 
live births. The pattern of difference is the 
same as that found for the total interviewed 
sample*’—village fertility was high, and showed 
negligible religious differences. Within the 
same education class, Christian fertility was 
markedly lower in the city than in the villages; 
no such difference is seen among the Moslems. 
Within the city, moderate fertility differences 
based on education were found among Mos- 
lems, but much smaller ones were found among 
Christians. 

All of this is by way of introduction. The 
main subject of the present paper is the im- 
mediate determinants of the fertility differ- 
ences among the social background types. The 
purpose will be to determine which behavioral 
differences among the social background types 
explain the fertility differences among the 


types.” 


5 The total fertility rate is analogous in meaning to the 
mean live births per woman for women of completed fertility. 
The total fertility rate for a type was computed by summing 
the period-of-marriage specific rates. The steps were as 
follows: (1) Five successive five-year periods were measured 
off from the date of marriage. (Preliminary investigation had 
showed no live births after twenty-five years of marriage). 
(2) The number of women completing each period of mar- 
riage was recorded. (3) For each period, the total live births 
occurring in that period to women who completed that period 
was recorded. (4) The total live births in a period to women 
completing that period was divided by the total number of 
women completing that period. (5) The mean live births 
per woman for all periods of marriage were summed to 
obtain the total of the means or the total fertility rate. 

In Table 1 the number of each class of women is repre- 
sented by two figures, separated by a hyphen. The figure to 
the left of the hyphen is the number of women in the class 
having completed the first five-year period of marriage and 
serving as the basis for that period-of-marriage specific 
fertility rate. The figure to the right of the hyphen is the 
number of women completing the fifth five-year period of 
marriage and: serving as the basis for that period-of-marriage 
specific fertility rate. The numbers for the second, third, 
and fourth periods of marriage are not presented in the table. 
The two figures reported represent the range of numbers for 
specific rates included in the total fertility rate. 

®Yaukey, op. cit., Chapter III. Also reported in David 
Yaukey, ‘Differential Fertility in Lebanon,’’ in Clyde V. 
Kiser (Editor), Research in Family Planning, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, forthcoming in 1962. 

™The most systematic specification of possible immediate 
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TABLE 1. TOTAL FERTILITY RATES OF 
SOCIAL BACKGROUND TYPES 





Total fer- 
tility rate 


Number of 
women 


Social background 
type 





Village, uneducated 
1. Moslem 
2. Christian 


184-28 
76-19 


City, uneducated 
3. Moslem 
4. Christian 


136-30 
96-35 


City, educated 
5. Moslem 
6. Christian 


49.5 
107-16 





648 





Immediate determinants can be viewed as 
falling on a continuum between totally vol- 
untary and totally involuntary. Voluntary 
determinants would include those methods 
used only by individual choice and with the 
goal of affecting fertility. Involuntary determi- 
nants would include all methods not involving 
individual choice by the marriage partners and/ 
or not aimed at limiting fertility. We shall 
proceed from involuntary to voluntary de- 
terminants. 

It will be convenient to assume that the so- 
cial background types do not differ appreci- 
ably in average fecundity, or capacity to bedr 
living children. Fecundity is the product of 
two factors: (1) the capacity to conceive and 
(2) the capacity to end pregnancy successfully. 
Preliminary investigation leads us to believe 
that the variation among the social background 
types on these two factors was small. We will 
not be misled far by assuming that average 
fecundity was approximately the same for all 
six social background types. 


AGE OF WOMAN AT MARRIAGE 


Common sense leads to a simple picture of 
the effect of a woman’s age at marriage on 
her total marital fertility. A woman has a given 
number of years when she has the biological 
capacity to give birth (fecundity). If she spends 
all of those years in marriage (by marrying 
very early), then she will produce more chil- 
dren than if she spends only part of the period 





determinants of fertility differences is in Kingsley Davis 
and Judith Blake, ‘‘Social Structure and Fertility: An Analyti- 
cal Framework,’’ Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, 4 (April, 1956), pp. 211-235. We followed 
their scheme in specifying the possible immediate determinants 
of fertility for the present study, but cannot claim perfect 
coverage of all of their categories. 
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TABLE 2. MEAN AGE OF WOMEN AT MAR- 
RIAGE AND TOTAL FERTILITY RATE BY 
SOCIAL BACKGROUND TYPE 





Number Mean years of Tota 

of age of woman fertility 
women at _ marriage rate 
Village, uneducated 

1. Moslem 183* 

2. Christian 76 


Social 
background type 





17.2 
18.1 


City, uneducated 
3. Moslem 135* 
4. Christian 96 


City, educated 
5. Moslem 49 
6. Christian 106* 
Total 





* One woman eliminated from this class because she 
did not know her age at marriage. This case was used, 
however, in computing the total fertility rate for the 
class. 


in marriage (by marrying later). Preliminary 
analysis leads us to believe that this common 
sense description is accurate with respect to our 
sample. 

Whether or not differential age of woman at 
marriage helps to explain the fertility differ- 
ences among our social background types, 
however, depends on the answers to two 
questions: (1) Were there differences among 
social background types in the average age 
of women at marriage? (2) Were these dif- 
ferences related to differences in total fertility 
rates of the social background types ? 

Table 2 shows the mean age at marriage 
of the women in each social background type. 
The range of means is rather large, the four 
years between 17.2 to 21.2. Everything else 
being equal, Moslem womert married earlier 
than Christian women, village women married 
earlier than city women, and (among the 
Moslems) uneducated women married earlier 
than educated women. 

Table 2 also presents the total fertility rates 
of the social background types. Although the 
rank correlation is not perfect, the major dif- 
ferences in mean age of women at marriage 
correspond to the major differences in total fer- 
tility rate. 

Differential age of women at marriage, then, 
could explain part of the fertility differences 
among social background types. But it is pos- 
sible to estimate only very roughly and indi- 
rectly the degree of this effect. Table 3 
shows what we guess would have happened 
had all types of women had the same mean age 
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TABLE 3. TOTAL FERTILITY RATES OF SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND TYPES CORRECTED FOR 
DIFFERENCES IN MEAN AGE OF 
WOMEN AT MARRIAGE 





Total fertility rate 


Un- 


Social 


background type Corrected Difference 


Village, uneducated 
1. Moslem 7.43 
2. Christian 


5.94 
6.81 


City, uneducated 
3. Moslem 
4. Christian 


City, educated 
5. Moslem 
6. Christian 
Standard Deviation 1.77 


at marriage, and had that mean been the one re- 
ported for the latest-marrying type, the unedu- 
cated city Christians.® 

The corrected rates should be interpreted 
with caution.? They probably overestimate 
slightly the effect of age at marriage on differ- 
ential total fertility.2° 

Nevertheless, some conclusions do seem safe. 
Differential age of women at marriage prob- 
ably was a major factor in causing fertility dif- 
ferences among the social background types. 
Correcting for differential age at marriage ap- 
preciably decreases the dispersion in fertility 
rates for the social background types. Moreover, 
differential age at marriage helps to explain 


§ Corrected total fertility rates for the social background 
types were computed by the following formula: 
Fx (AL—Ax) 
5 


Te=Tu- 


where 
T, =the corrected total fertility rate for type x. 
Tu =the uncorrected total fertility rate for type x. 
F, =the mean number of live births per woman in type x during 
the first five years of marriage. 
AL=the mean age at marriage of women in the latest marrying 
t 


ype. 
Ax =the mean age at marriage of women in type x. 


® The corrected rates involve three main assumptions: (1) 
If the women in early-marrying types had married later, they 
would not have changed their subsequent fertility-determin- 
ing behavior to make up for later marriage. (2) The later 
fecundity of early-marrying women was not damaged by 
too-early fertility experience. (3) The distribution of women’s 
ages around the mean would have remained the same even 
if the mean were changed. 

10 This might have resulted from the use of only the first 
five-year period of marriage in correcting rates. The first 
five years of marriage usually result in higher fertility rates 
than later five-year periods, primarily because the first period 
includes fewer months of post partum sterility. 
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all of the major fertility. differences between 
pairs of social background types; uneducated 
village Christians vs. uneducated city Chris- 
tians, uneducated city Christians vs. unedu- 
cated city Moslems, uneducated city Moslems 
vs. educated city Moslems. However, most of 
the fertility variance among social background 
ty, 's remains unexplained by this factor 
alone. 


FREQUENCY OF INTERCOURSE 


Our data on frequency of intercourse prob- 
ably are relatively inaccurate. Our analysis of 
this factor deserves only a brief summary here. 

Very slight relationships were found be- 
tween (1) reported coital frequency during the 
first year of marriage and (2) months between 
marriage and first conception. The relationships 
seemed linear in nature. The Pearsonian corre- 
lation coefficients for the two major age-of- 
woman-at-marriage classes were .06 and .09. 
Even these relationships may be spuriously 
large. 

The coital frequency differences among the 
social background types were small: The me- 
dian monthly coital frequencies for the types 
during the first year of marriage ranged from 
17.9 to 24.5; for the period between the first 
live birth and the next conception the medians 
ranged from 11.7 to 18.6. Moreover, the pat- 
tern of coital frequency differences was not 
closely related to the pattern of fertility dif- 
ferences among the social background types. 

We have no evidence that differential fre- 
quency of intercourse contributed appreciably 
to differential total fertility among the so- 
cial background types. 


PROLONGED SEPARATIONS FROM HUSBAND 


By “prolonged separation” we mean sep- 
arations lasting more than three consecutive 
months while the woman was not pregnant. 
Separations of this nature is ensue very 
small proportions of the total non-pregnant 
months for women of any social background 
type; the highest per cent was less than 2. We 
can reject differential prolonged separation 
as an important determinant of fertility dif- 
ferences among our social background types. 


NURSING OF CHILDREN 


The biological mechanism by which nursing 
might delay pregnancy is generally agreed 


11Jt should be noted, however, that the definition of 
social background types involved the elimination of post- 
marital migrant couples. Thus our types probably exclude 
couples most prone to separation. 
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upon. After a delivery a woman has a period 
during which she does not menstruate (post- 
partum amenorrhea), usually followed by one 
or more menstrual cycles during which no ovum 
is produced; during both of these periods she 
is infecundable. To quote Guttmacher :'* 


“Lactation’s delaying effect on reimpregnation has 
a twofold mechanism. First, it postpones the return of 
the menses; second, even when the menses return dur- 
ing lactation the first few menstrual cycles are fre- 
quently anovulatory.” 


Thus nursing could prolong the period of infe- 
cundability of the woman after delivery. The 
degree to which it actually does is a subject 
of controversy too complex to summarize 
here.13 Let us assume that continued nursing 
does, on the average, delay the reinstatement of 
fecundability in women for a few months. 
Would this help to explain the fertility differ- 
ences among our Lebanese social background 
types? 

In the context of describing the history of 
her pregnancies, each respondent was asked 
how many months, approximately, she had 
nursed each live born child. This supplies us 
with the data to approach two questions: (1) 
Did the normal nursing period vary appreciably 
from one social background type to another ? (2) 
If it did vary, did it vary in such a way as to 
help explain the fertility differences among the 
social background types? 

The differences among social background 
types in average lengths of lactation are large, 
ranging from 18.9 to 7.0 months.'* Moslems 
nursed for longer than Christians. Villagers 
nursed for longer than city residents. Mothers in 
uneducated city couples nursed for longer than 
mothers in educated city couples. 

However, almost all of the differences are 
the opposite of those required to explain the 
fertility differences among the types. That is, 
the types having the longer average periods 
of nursing are those having higher—rather 
than lower—fertility. 

Differential length of nursing could not help 


172A, F. Guttmacher, ‘Fertility of Man,’’ Fertility and 
Sterility, 111 (May-June 1952), p. 284. 

1%3 For a recent summary of the research literature, see 
Christopher Tietze, ‘‘The Effect of Breastfeeding on the Rate 
of Conception,’’ in the proceedings of the 1961 conference 
of the International Union for the Scientific Study of Popula- 
tion (forthcoming). 

14 Eliminated from consideration are all children who 
died at less than five years of age or who resulted from the 
last pregnancy preceding the interview. Early death or the 
interview might have occurred before the end of the normal 
nursing period of these children. 
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TABLE 4. PER CENT OF WOMEN EVER INDUCING ABORTION AND PER CENT OF 
COMPLETED PREGNANCIES ENDING IN INDUCED ABORTION, 
BY SOCIAL BACKGROUND TYPE 








Total 
fertility 
rate* 


Social background 
type 


Number of 
pregnancies by 
all women* 


Per cent ever 
inducing 
abortion** 


Number of 
women married 
ten or more yrs. 


Per cent ending 
in induced 
abortion 





Village, uneducated 
1. Moslem 7.43 1,168 
2. Christian 8.16 512 


City, uneducated 
3. Moslem 7.35 
4. Christian 4.14 


876 
479 


City, educated 
5. Moslem 5.56 
6. Christian .44 


270 
413 


141 
58 


98 13 
79 20 


13. 35 31 


3.7 
8.2 69 26 








* Based an all 648 women belonging to any social background type. 
** Based on those 480 women who belonged to social background types and who had been married ten or more 


years. 


explain the major fertility differences among 
social background types. To the degree that nurs- 
ing had any effect on total fertility, it worked 
against rather than for the observed fertility 
differences. 


INDUCED ABORTIONS 


Induced abortions are illegal in Lebanon. In 
such a situation it would seem difficult indeed 
to get reliable reports of induced abortions. 
We attempted to do this by a series of questions. 
In the process of obtaining a complete history 
of all the woman’s pregnancies, the interviewer 
found which ones did not end in live birth. For 
each of these unsuccessful pregnancies, 
she asked the woman whether she or anybody 
else had done anything with the intention of 
stopping that pregnancy. What we have, then, 
is a record of those attempts at induced abor- 
tion which the woman admitted and which 
seemed successful.?5 

The incidence of induced abortions in a par- 
ticular social background type can be measured 
in either of two ways. One measure is the per 
cent of the women in the type who had ever 
induced an abortion. This measure takes on 
more meaning if we eliminate women mar- 
ried so briefly that they were less likely to have 
been tempted to induce abortions; those mar- 
ried less than ten years. Another measure is the 
per cent of all pregnancies which ended in in- 


% These results should be interpreted with caution, Pre- 
liminary evaluation of the responses casts far greater doubt 
upon reports of unsuccessful pregnancies than on reports of 
live births. We believe that errors have resulted mainly in 
the underestimation of induced abortions for Christian women 
in the city, whether from educated or uneducated couples 
(social background types 4 and 6). 
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duced abortion.1® Both of these measures are 
presented in Table 4 for each of the social back- 
ground types. 

Even taking the data at face value we note 
high rates of every use of induced abortion 
by some social background types. Almost 
one-third (31 per cent) of the city Moslem 
educated couples married ten or more years had 
attempted one or inore induced abortions. 

The two measures show almost identical pat- 
erns of differences among the social background 
types. There were almost no induced abortions 
in the villages. The three least fertile types had 
by far the highest rates of induced abortion, In- 
duced abortion, then, worked in a direction 
which might help explain some major fertility 
differences among the social background 
types. 

CONCEPTION CONTROL 


By limiting our attention to couples who 
had been married ten or more years, we focus 
on those couples most likely to have reached 
a family size where they would have thought 
of limitation. Table 5 presents, for each social 
background type, the per cent of the couples 
married ten or more years who had ever used 
each of the conception control methods. 

There were marked differences among the so- 
cial background types. Very small per cents of 
the village types had ever used any method 
(2 per cent and 16 per cent). On the other 


1° The resulting per cent should not be interpreted as a 
measure of the proportion of pregnancies that would end by 
induced abortion had all women completed their fertile 
periods. The large proportion of women who had completed 
only early parts of their marriages probably cause this figure 
to be an under-estimate for that purpose. 
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TABLE 5. PER CENT OF WOMEN MARRIED MORE THAN TEN YEARS EVER 
USING CONCEPTION CONTROL, BY SOCIAL BACKGROUND TYPE 





Village 


City 





Uneducated 


Method 


Uneducated Educated 





Mos. 
1 


Chr. 
2 


Mos. Chr. Mos. Chr. 
3 4 5 6 





Any Non-A ppliance Method 
abstinence to delay 
withdrawal 
safe period 


Any Appliance Method 
condom 
douche (irrigation) 
sponge (or cotton tampon, impregnated) 
diaphragm (or pessary) 
jelly (or suppository) 


coooocoeco core om sv 


Other Temporary Method 
Sterilization 


Noe 


_ 


07 OF oO 
% % To Zo 


14 44 51 


0 1 0 


14 43 


2 3 3 


34 
21 
8 
7 
2 
6 


11 
1 
60 


Aon oooceso 





Any Method 


Number of Women 141 


n 
o 


98 





hand, large proportions of all types of city 
couples had used one or more methods (56 
per cent to 86 per cent). In the city, more- 
over, the educated types were considerably 
more likely to have used any method than the 
uneducated types; 83 per cent and 86 per 
cent as compared with 60 per cent and 56 per 
cent, There was no apparent consistent differ- 
ence between the religious classes in their 
tendency to have used some method or other. 

The types of methods favored varied by 
social background type as well. Those few vil- 
lage couples who ever used any method used 
non-appliance methods, usually withdrawal. 
Among the uneducated city dwellers, non-ap- 
pliance methods were more likely to have been 
used than appliance methods (44 per cent vs. 
34 per cent and 51 per cent vs. 27 per cent). 
Among the educated city dwellers, on the other 
hand, the non-appliance methods were matched 
by appliance methods. Sterilization was used al- 
most solely by the educated city Christians, and 
then only by ten per cent of the women. In 
short, with city background the likelihood of 
ever using a non-appliance method increased, 
and with education the likelihood of supple- 
menting these methods with appliance meth- 
ods (and possibly sterilization) increased. 

The favorite methods were those involving 
direct action by the male. Among the non-appli- 
ance methods, withdrawal was by far the most 
popular, abstinence was shunned, and safe pe- 
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riod gained prominence slightly with educa- 
tion. Among the appliance methods, the con- 
dom was by far the most popular, having more 
users than all of the variety of female methods. 

The Catholic position against the use of ap- 
pliance methods is particularly specific and 
firm. We have no evidence, however, that Catho- 
lics were less inclined to use appliance methods 
than were Moslems or Orthodox Christians 
of the same educational and residential back- 
ground, Among the uneducated city couples, 
29 per cent of the Catholics had ever used an 
appliance method, compared with 34 per cent 
for the Moslems and 24 per cent for the Ortho- 
dox. Among the educated city couples, 49 per 
cent of the Catholics had ever used such a meth- 
od, compared with 60 per cent for the Moslems 
and 50 per cent for the Orthodox. These per 
cents, however, are based on particularly small 
numbers of women. 

The proportion of women in the class ever 
using conception control is only one of the 
factors determining the effect of contracep- 
tion on fertility. Others would include the 
point in the marriage when users initiate their 
attempts, the consistency of their use once they 
have initiated it, the clinical effectiveness of the 
methods used, the skill with which the couples 
use the methods, and others. Of these, limita- 
tions in the precision of our data allow us to 
treat only the first; the time of initiating concep- 
tion control. 
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TABLE 6. PREGNANCY FIRST DELAYED BY 
CONCEPTION CONTROL BY WOMEN 
MARRIED TEN OR MORE YEARS, 
BY SOCIAL BACKGROUND TYPE 





Median 
first 


Number 
of women 
ever using _— preg- 
conception nancy 
control** delayed 


Total 
fertility 
rate* 


Social 
background type 





Village, uneducated 
1. Moslem A ‘ — 
2. Christian ; 7.7 


City, uneducated 
3. Moslem x 59 
4. Christian ; 44 


City, educated 
5. Moslem ee 29 
6. Christian 3. 59 





* Based on the total populations of the social back- 
ground types, including those married for less than ten 


years. 
** Based only on those women married ten or more 


years in the social background type. 


We will confine our attention again to those 
women who had been married for ten or more 
years, and who had ever used conception con- 
trol. For each of these women we know the first 
pregnancy she attempted to delay. A summary 
measure of this timing for any social back- 
ground type is the median first pregnancy that 
women attempted to avoid. These medians 
are presented in Table 6. (The reader is cau- 
tioned about the small numbers of women rep- 
resented in the table.) 

In general, the least fertile types tended to 
initiate conception control earliest. Those very 
few village couples who ever did use any meth- 
ods used them considerably later on the aver- 


age than did city couples. Among the city 
couples, the uneducated couples tended to 
start control more than one pregnancy later than 
educated couples of the same religious class. 
Among the Moslems, the median first pregnancy 
delayed by the uneducated was 4.9 compared 
with 3.2 for the educated; the parallel figures 
for the Christians were 3.6 for the uneducated 
and 2.4 for the educated. In the city, within the 
educated classes, the Moslem couples tended to 
institute control about one pregnancy later 
than the Christians; the differences between the 
medians was 1.3 pregnancies among the uned- 
ucated couples and 0.8 among the educated 
couples, It is worth noting that ”o Moselem 
couple reported attempting to delay the first 
conception. Among the Christians, on the other 
hand, 4.5 per cent of the controlling uneducated 
couples and 20.3 per cent of the controlling 
educated couples reported attempting to delay 
the first pregnancy. 


SUMMARY 


Marked fertility differences were found 
among six distinct and homogeneous social 
background types of Lebanese couples. Several 
involuntary and voluntary behavioral differences 
were investigated as possible immediate deter- 
minants of these fertility differences. The fac- 
tors judged to have contributed most are pre- 


sented in Table 7. 


Among the involuntary determinants treated, 
neither prolonged separations nor coital fre- 
quency helped to explain the fertility differ- 
ences. If prolonged nursing had any effect, it 
would have served to decrease rather than 
cause the observed fertility differences. By far 
the major involuntary cause of the observed 


TABLE 7. MAIN IMMEDIATE DETERMINANTS OF TOTAL FERTILITY 


DIFFERENCES AMONG SOCIAL BACKGROUND TYPES 








Village 
Uneducated 


Uneducated Educated 





Mos. 


Chr. 


Mos. 


Chr. Chr. Mos. 





Social background type 


3 4 5 6 





Total fertility rate 

Mean age of woman at marriage 

Per cent ever inducing abortion* 

Per cent ever using any method of concep- 
‘tion control* 

Median first pregnancy delayed by concep- 
tion control* 

Per cent ever using appliance methods of 
conception control* 


_- 200 
17.9 19.0 24.1 
13 31 26 
60 83 86 
4.9 2.4 


34 49 





* Based on women married ten or more years. 
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fertility differences was differential age of 
woman at marriage. 

The social background types were found to 
differ appreciably in their ever use of induced 
abortion or conception control. In the case of 
conception control, types were also found to 
differ in the time of initiating attempts at con- 
trol and in the methods favored in those at- 
a These voluntary factors together might 
explain most of the fertility differences remain- 
ing among the social background types after 
differential age of woman at marriage is taken 
into account. 
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Induced Abortion and Population Control 
in Mainland China* 


H. YUAN TIEN 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


Curna’s population can certainly be ex- 
pected to grow even in the absence of any ofh- 
cial encouragement. It is unlikely that a deliber- 
ate — to raise the death rate would be in- 
troduced. In her case, therefore, any meaningful 
population “sted will necessarily be restrictive. 
The implementation of a restrictive popula- 
tion policy must involve the use of the vaiious 
existing methods of fertility control, either 
singly or in combination. These vary in effective- 
ness and acceptability. At the risk of over-sim- 
plification, it would seem safe to say that some 
are difficult, if not impossible, to police (e.g., 
enforced segregation of the sexes during the 
entire fertile period), or require a high de- 
gtee of self-discipline (abstinence, postpone- 
ment of marriage, and og celibacy) while 
others involve high financial costs (contracep- 
tives of all kinds). Furthermore, from the 
standpoint of the dissemination of contracep- 


tive skill and the requisite physiological knowl- 
edge, fertility control remains a riddle to many 


even in the developed societies. Frequent fail- 
ures to regulate childbearing among American 
couples have already been reported in detail. 
And the Poor Get Children? is an eloquent tes- 
timony to the magnitude of the ignorance of 
the facts of life which exists among some peo- 
ple in the United States. How much greater 
the ignorance must be in the modernizing na- 
tions! 

Sterilization, if and when it could be speed- 
ily attempted on a mass scale, would be the 
most effective method of fertility control. The 
world eagerly awaits the result in India of the 
only known experiment in which a small 
amount of financial persuasion is used to over- 
come resistance to either vasectomy or salpin- 
gectomy.* 

But, the world knows that the last major 
method of fertility control, induced abortion, 


* Part of a research project on Chinese Population Poli- 
cies undertaken in Hong Kong on a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council, 1961-62. 

1 Ronald Freedman, P. K. Whelpton, and A. A. Campbell, 
Family Planning, Sterility, and Population Growth, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, Chapter 3. 

2 Lee Rainwater, And the Poor Get Children, Chicago, 
Quadrangle Books, 1960. 

® Stephen Encke, ‘‘Government Bonuses for Smaller Fam- 
ilies,’’ Population Review, 4 (July 1960), p. 47-54. 
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has proved effective in a short span of time in 
Japan—a country whose cultural and_ social 
ties with China are many and extensive. Its em- 
ployment has cut the Japanese birth rate by al- 
most fifty per cent in just one decade—a cir- 
cumstance which has fostered a belief in its 
possible usefulness in Mainland China. 

So, this paper will be devoted to discussing 
the question of induced abortion in relation to 
oo control in Communist China. 

ile the answer must necessarily be tentative, 
as direct observations are currently impossible, 
the question is simply this: what prospects are 
there for using induced abortion as the princi- 
pal means of population control in China ? 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC SETTING 


Ever since the turn of the century, a contro- 
versy in regard to the size of the Chinese popu- 
lation has engaged the attention of many in and 
out of China. Up to the late 1930's, a stream of 
estimates poured from various quarters. These 
fell between wide limits—the lowest being 
only 275 million, and the highest 600 mil- 
lion. When the present government first came 
into power late in 1949 they used the figure 
475 million, and made six successive revisions 
in the three years that followed. According to 
the last revision, China had an estimated popula- 
tion of 575 million at the end of 1952. The 
official census release in August, 1954, placed 
the population of Mainland China at. 
582,603,417 as of June 30, 1953.5 

This announcement brought on another 
round of debate among demographers and 
others. Had there really been a census in 1953? 
If so, was it accurate? Some gave affirmative 
answers to these questions,® while others con- 
cluded “China remains ‘the country without 
statistics.’ ’? Still others stood in the middle 

*Karl J. Pelzer, Economic Survey of the Pacific Area, 
Part I, ‘“‘Population and Land Utilization,’’ Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941, pp. 33-4. 

5 Pai Chien-hua, ‘‘600 Million People—A Great Strength 
for Socialist Construction of China,’’ People’s Daily, Novem- 
ber 1, 1954. 

® Ho Ping-ti, Studies on the Population of China, 1368- 
1953, Harvard University Press, 1959, pp. 87-97. 

TIrene B. Taeuber and Wang Nai-chi, ‘‘Questions on 
Population Growth in China,’ in Population Trends in 
Eastern Europe, the USSR and Mainland China, The Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund, 1960, pp. 263-302. 
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and accepted the census result with qualifica- 
tions.8 Space prevents a detailed presentation 
of these divergent views. It is not possible 
now, and it will not be possible for some time 
to come, to know precisely how the 1953 enu- 
meration was made. There can be no doubt 
that, like a census in any other nation, it was 
probably defective on many accounts. In fact, 
a well-known Chinese demographer openly 
questioned whether the government could 
have trained sufficiently to carry out their as- 
signments, the 2,500,000 census workers that 
it claimed to have trained.® 

Even if it is assumed that China had not 
528.6 million as reported, but only 482.6 mil- 
lion persons, it would remain the most populous 
nation in the world. Moreover, should China 
manage to keep her population !:om growing 
at all, it does not seem an exaggeration to think 
that her present hundreds of millions of pairs 
of hands are more than enough to accomplish 
whatever there is to be accomplished. 

Of course, the fact is that the Chinese popu- 
lation has been, and 1s capable of, growing at 
a tremendous pace. It was reported that during 
the First 5-year Plan (1953-1957), the popu- 
lation increased by 22%, or at an average of 
13,000,000 persons per annum.'° There have 
been a number of other reports which indicate 
that the annual rate of growth varies in dif- 
ferent parts of China, ranging from 2 to over 
3%. 

The margin of error in the data (Table I) is 
of unknown quantity, but the meaning of the 
data appears clear: 1) the rate of natural in- 
crease for cities of various sizes is very high, 
amounting to more than 3 per cent since 1953; 
2) during the brief period, 1953-1956, the 
birth rate of these cities registered an initial 
gain, reached a peak in 1954, and declined 
somewhat thereafter; and 3) the urban death 
rate is extremely low. The annual rate of na- 
tural increase for the country as a whole was 
estimated in 1953 to be 2 per cent, represent- 
ing the margin by which the national birth rate 
(37 per 1,000) exceeds the announced death 
rate (17 per 1,000). 

In comparison, therefore, the national death 


8 John S. Aird, The Size, Composition, and Growth of 
the Population of Mainland China, Washington, D.C., 
Bureau of the Census (Series P-90, No. 15), 1961, Chapter 
Ill. 

® Statistical Work (T’ung Chi Kung Tso), No. 12, 
1957. (This is the official journal of the State Statistical 
Bureau of the Central Government in Peking.) 

10 T’ien, Feng-T’ao, ‘‘China’s Planned Reproduction and 
Population Increase,’’ People’s Health Protection (Jen-min 
Pao-chien), 5 (May 1, 1959), pp. 458-68. 
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TABLE 1. CHINA’S VITAL STATISTICS OF 
VARIOUS DATES AND PLACES 
(Rate per 1000 population) 





Natural 
increase 





Death 
rate 


Birth 


di nd Place 
Date and Place onto 





National Sample 


(1953) 37.0 17.0 


1950: 
Peking 37.0 


1952: 
Median of 7 cities 


1953: 
Peking 


1954: 
20 cities reporting 


1955: 
Peking 43. 
Shanghai 41. 


1956: 
Peking 40.2 
Shanghai 38.2 — 
12citiesreporting 40.5 6.9 
Liaoning* 39.6 72 


33.6 
32.4 





Sources of data: T’ien Feng-tiao, op. cit., p. 461; 
Cheng Chi-hsin, “Planned Reproduction Is in the 
Interest of Socialism,” JMJP, March 19, 1957; Pai 
Chien-hua, op. cit.; Chen Chang-heng, ‘‘The Chinese 
Population Question during the Transition,” Wen Hui 
Pao, April 8, 1957; and Liaoning Jih-pao, June 9, 1958. 

Figures in the parentheses are derived from the re- 
ported birth rate and the rate of natural increase. 

* 1953-1956 provincial average. 

— Not available. 


rate is substantially greater than those for the 
cities reporting. However, the urban birth rate 
is in all but two instances higher than the na- 
tional birth rate. Broadly speaking, these dis- 
crepancies probably reflect the fact that progress 
in medical care and health facilities and pro- 
visions for other amenities have been speedier 
in cities than in the country as a whole, and that 
the age composition of the urban population 
favors low mortality but high fertility as there 
has been a substantial influx of young people 
from rural places. They are also likely to have 
carried rural fertility patterns with them, a fact 
which suggests that the reported birth rate of 
37 per 1,000 may have been too low. 

How much the upsurge in the urban birth 
rate is attributable to the continuation of rural 
fertility patterns among the rural migrants can 
only be surmised. It is probably substantial ; in- 
direct evidence for this can be found in one of 
the very few known empirical demographical 
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studies in China in recent years.’! It was re- 
ported that between late September 1953 and 
the end of 1954, Shanghai’s population in- 
creased by some 650,000 when a sizable in- 
flux of people occurred. The great majority of 
the in-migrants were “young and _ strong”, 
and undoubtedly contributed to the increase 
in the birth rate. In 1955 in support of the 
movement to return to the villages and to con- 
struction work in other parts of the nation, 
Shanghai mobilized some 500,000 people. Of 
those despatched, the “young and strong” again 
ptedominated, a circumstance which may have 
accounted for much of the reduction in the 1955 
birth rate. 

A much larger implication of the findings 
is that the decline in the urban birth rate, since 
1954 was indeed more apparent than real. It 
was largely due to the government-sponsored 
relocation of the urban population. In all prob- 
ability, the Chinese birth rate thus remains un- 
changed and high. 

This high birth rate merits a closer examina- 
tion at both the societal level and the individ- 
ual level. Appreciation of its meaning, from the 
point of the individual parents involved, is 
partially given in an article’? published in the 
People's Daily, the most authoritative news- 
paper in China. It was based on a survey of a 
large textile factory in Shanghai, which em- 
ployed some 3,000 female workers in any given 
year from 1953 to 1957. Their fertility ex- 
perience is shown in the next two tables. 

TABLE 2. FEMALE WORKERS AND THEIR 
CHILDREN, 1953-1957 








Number of 
children born 


Number of 


Year 
female workers 





1953 
1954 
1955 


658 
774 
619 
616 
382 


3,049 


3,022 
2/946 
2,835 
1956 2,896 
1957* 3,203 


Total — 





* July, 1957, 


In a period of just 55 months, over 3,000 
babies were born to this group of female work- 
ers who numbered about the same. But, the 
burden was not evenly distributed at the rate 
of one birth per worker during these months. 
Some 842 out of the total of 3,203 female 

4 K’ang Chi-chin, “Examples and Experience from an 
Analysis of Changes in the Birth Rate,’’ Statistical Work, 
6 (1957), pp. 25-7. 

123Lou Pao-hua, ‘‘Housing and Wage Problems and the 
Need for Contraception,’’ People’s Daily, October 9, 1957. 
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TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING 
MOTHERS BY NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN EVER BORN 





Number Number 
of of 
Children Workers 


Total 


Number of Percentage 





| 
| 
| 


CNAME WwWhH | 


266 

302 
350 : 
326 ; 42. 
272 : ive 
279 13. 
196 37 12. 
132 : 9. 
9 108 9. 
10 130 : 52: 
Total 100.0 


2,361 10,758 





Source: Adapted from Lou, op. cit. 
* The actual number should be larger than 1,300. 


workers appear to have been either single or re- 
cently married. It is the other 2,361 workers 
who were the actual mothers of these 3,000 
babies, but whose fertility was not limited to 
this small number. As shown in Table 3, their 
accumulated fertility was more than three times 
greater than their performance from 1953 to 
July 1957. 

More than one-third of the working moth- 
ers had six or more children, though the aver- 
age number of children (4.6) for this group 
is relatively small. One plausible explanation for 
this small average is that many of the women 
have only been married a few years, and that 
time will prove their fertility: “consider the pat- 
tern of reproduction in a ‘Work Model Bri- 
gade’ of the national textile industry. This 
brigade consists of 31 women, of whom 24 are 
married. Of the twenty-four, 20 were married 
after the Liberation, and the majority after 
1952. During the past several years, they had 
altogether 81 children, or an average of more 
than three births per (married) person... . 
On the whole, the average female worker has 
two children in about every three years.” For 
the mothers involved (and others similarly 
situated), it means that effective contracep- 
tion of any kind is apparently unknown. 
“Their standard of living cannot but be (ad- 
versely) affected; for, however fast the speed 
of increase in production, capital accumulation, 
and wages, it cannot possibly be that fast,’’ 
so long as their fertility is unchecked. 

From the standpoint of the nation as a whole, 
an appraisal of the significance of this uncon- 


3 Ibid. 


‘7 





trolled fertility can also be found in the 
People’s Daily, which published a speech de- 
livered by Chung Hui-nan, the Director of the 
People’s Hospital in Peking, at the 1957 session 
of the National Committee of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Political Consultative Conference.1* He 
said, “Two years ago, the State Council an- 
nounced that the total national population was 
six hundred million; by now, it has probably 
become 630,000,000. If we calculate on the 
basis of these figures (the estimated population 
and the announced birth rate of 37 per 1,000), 
this year will see a total of 23,000,000 new 
babies. . . . According to preliminary estimates, 
our national death rate is A 17 per 1,000 per 
annum. . . . Subtracting the death rate from 
the birth rate, the annual rate of natural increase 
thus is 20 per 1,000 (or 2%). In reality, it 
probably exceeds this figure, and it may be 
said that the annual rate of natural increase is 
about 3%.” 

Compounding at the rate of either 2 per cent 
or 3 per cent, Chung went on to show that the 
Chinese population could double itself in 24 
years, or 36 years at the most, using 1956 as the 
base year. The following table is based on his 
computation. 

At a rate of 3 per cent, it would take only 
48 years before the Chinese population could 
be as large as the existing world population. 
That would be in the year 2004. Even if that 
should be too distant in the future to contem- 
plate, there are certainly other driving forces 
of immediate significance which have been 
brought to the fore by the emphasis on the de- 
velopment of heavy industry and which have 
expressed themselves in the mounting problems 
of providing food and room to feed and ac- 
commodate the existing, teeming millions— 
particularly in the cities. This latter problem has 
been lately re-emphasized at the conclusion of 
the Third Session of the Second National Peo- 
ple’s Congress this last April. Among the tasks 
for the adjustment of the national economy, the 
fourth item reads: ‘To reduce the urban popu- 
lation and the number of workers and function- 
aries to an appropriate extent by persuading, 
first of all, those workers and functionaries who 
had come from the rural areas to return to rural 
productive work and to strengthen the agri- 
cultural front.’25 


% Chung Hui-nan, ‘Reproduction Must be Systematically 
Controlled,’ Peoples Daily, March 17, 1957. 

3 Press Communique of the 3rd Session of the Second 
National People’s Congress of China, New China News 
Agency, April 16, 1962. ! ; 
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TABLE 4. PROJECTED POPULATION GROWTH: 
MAINLAND CHINA (In millions) 








Annual rate of natural increase 





3 per cent 


630 
730 
850 
980 
1,140 
1,260 


2,520 


5,040 
10,080 


2 per cent 





630 
700 
770 
850 
930 


1,260 


2,520 


5,040 
10,080 _ 





—Not given in the original table. 


INDUCED ABORTION AND FERTILITY CONTROL 


It is in these contexts that the question of 
birth control becomes paramount. It also rep- 
resents a situation from which China will have 
to extricate herself, irrespective of the party 
in power. After 1949 the governing Party did 
actively entertain and promote the idea of the 
short-term need for birth control, though it 
also studiously maintained an optimistic out- 
look on the long-term demographic prospects. 
Questions associated with rapid ay ation 
growth in the long run were postulated out of 
existence as the Party and government confi- 
dently accelerated the speed of industriali- 
zation. The belief was that economic develop- 
ment and its concomitant social transformation 
would, in due course, stimulate the practice of 
birth control and cause, as a consequence, a re- 
duction in the rate of natural increase. 

Events in the birth control campaign in Main- 
land China can be conveniently divided into 
four phases. They had an innocuous beginning 
when, in August, 1953, quiet approval was 
given (by the State Council, the highest ad- 
ministrative office in China) to some unspecified 
revision of the Department of Health’s regula- 
tions governing abortion and contraception. 
The second phase, during which Shao Li-tzu’s 
open advocacy of birth control dominated the 
scene, lasted from September 1954 to Febru- 
ary 1957. Shao, a deputy to the National People’s 
Congress (but not a member of the Chinese 
Communist Party), introduced the subject 
in language which, in harmony with the -offi- 

%® Chang Pai-kun, et al., ‘‘A Socialist Theory of Popula- 


tion and China’s Population Problem,’’ Economic Research 
(Ching-chi Yen-chiu), 4 (August 17, 1957), pp. 36-63. 
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cial view, discredited Malthus and argued for 
birth control in terms of the welfare of mothers 
and children during the transition to social- 
ism. But only sporadic action appears to have 
been taken to implement the policy. The next 
phase, the shortest, coincided with the ephemeral 
period of the “Hundred Flowers”. Terminated 
some time in June, 1957, this third phase saw 
a great concentration of government efforts to 
promote birth control, as well as the injection of 
the unacceptable Malthusian threat into public 
discussions on the need for population con- 
trol in the interest of the nation as a whole. The 
latter seems to have precipitated, in part, the 
subsequent deflation of the birth control cam- 
paign. At first the fourth phase simultaneously 
featured a reiteration of the Party's anti-Malthu- 
sian stand and the continuation of the birth con- 
trol program. A more or less completely quiet 
interlude in birth control activities then fol- 
lowed, which was also more or less concurrent 
with the Great Leap Forward and the People’s 
Commune. 

But, at the risk of making a prediction, the 
fourth phase has seemingly run its full course; 
as the optimistic outlook for economic devel- 
opment during the Great Leap Forward has 
been shattered by the march of events since 
1958. It has been reliably reported that from 
March 8 to April 10, 1962 an exhibition of 
charts, models and specimens concerning planned 
parenthood was held in Canton.17 A few 
months earlier, the State Council approved a 
“Revised Schedule of Import Duties on In-com- 
ing Travellers’ Baggage and Personal Effects 
and on Articles Sent by Mail,” which provides 
that contraceptive appliances and drugs may 
now be imported into China duty-free.1® And 
the People’s Daily printed on April 4, 1962, 
a letter from a reader who confessed: 


I am 20 years old. . . . I came to work (at my present 
company) at 17, ... not long after that, I got married 
and became pregnant very soon. . . . Although the 
leadership took every care of me, my health became 
worse during my pregnancy. .. . My first child is now 
one year old, but I am pregnant again. One child has 
already upset me. . .. What should I do if I have an- 
other child in the future? . . . I envy very much some 
of my female comrades who have dealt with their mar- 
riages properly. Take teacher Hao Tien-fen for ex- 
ample. She . . . got married at 27. She is good in her 
work, study, and physical health and is an advanced 
producer and leader of a production team in the factory. 


7 Canton Evening (Yang-cheng Wan-pao), March 25, 
1962. a 
18 T4 Kung Pao (Hong Kong), January 16, 1962. 
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She can also take good care of her child. Now, I have 
really learned that it is not good to get married and 
give birth to a child too early.” 


Whether or not these few items signify the 
start of the fifth phase of fertility control in 
Mainland China remains to be seen.They are 
informative, however, insofar as the practice of 
contraception and postponement of marriage 
are concerned, They seem to have been predi- 
cated on essentially the same arguments as those 
of Shao Li-tzu in 1954: 


. . . The provisions of the Constitution (Article 96) 
to place mothers and children under the protection of 
the state is encouraging enough. But if a child cou- 
tinues to be born to a mother every year even if she 
is no longer medically fit or when her burden has 
already proved to be too heavy for her, (even if we dis- 
regard the suffering of the mother) it is no easy job 
for the state to place ali such mothers under its pro- 
tection. . . . In China, the question of abortion can be 
left alone, but (as a matter of urgency), medical 
theories on contraception must be propagated while 
contraceptives should be supplied and practical guid- 
ance on contraception given.” 


As it will be shown later, Saho’s avoidance of 
the issue of induced abortion may have been 
intentional when he first broached the subject 
of birth control. It is, of course, too early to 
know whether a resumption of birth control ac- 
tivities in China will involve the use of induced 
abortion as a major method of fertility control. 
But in the course of the previous campaign to 
stimulate birth control, induced abortion was 
hotly and widely debated in 1957. Perhaps it 
may be profitable to review the past record; 
only thus may it be possible to discern the pattern 
of probable future developments. 

In a broad sense, the past includes the de- 
bate inside China as well as the Japanese ex- 
perience in induced abortions since 1949. 
With respect to the latter, it is the only success- 
ful reduction of fertility in an Asian country 
where induced abortions have been responsible 
for nearly all of the decrease in the birth rate in 
a decade, The Japanese crude birth rate stood 
at 34.3 per 1,000 population in 1947 and has 
shown a steady decline since then, reaching 
below 17 per 1,000 in 1961. In absolute terms 
the annual number of births fell from over 


19 Peoples Daily, April 4, 1962. For a fuller account of re- 
cent developments, see H. Y. Tien, ‘‘Population Control: 
Recent Developments in Mainland China,’’ Asian Survey, 
II (July, 1962), pp. 12-6. 

® People’s Daily, September 18, 1954. 
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2,680,000 to about 1,650,000 during the same 
period, amounting to a reduction of over one 
million births per year. In the meantime, the 
number of induced abortions averaged over 
1,100,000 from 1953 onward, giving an annual 
abortion rate of nearly 13 per 1000.2 There can 
be, therefore, no dispute that induced abor- 
tion has proved effective in the reduction of 
the Japanese birth rate. 

It is an open question, however, as to whether 
this Japanese experience is known in sufficient 
detail to a sufficiently large number of Chi- 
nese medical practitioners and public health of- 
ficials. It would be an extreme distortion to 
claim that all knowledge of the Japanese achieve- 
ment has been denied admission into China. 
But, judging by the very infrequent reference 
to it in China in recent years, either the applica- 
bility of the Japanese model has not been 
thoroughly explored, or the Japanese model has 
been deemed inapplicable to the Chinese sit- 
uation. 

The number of Chinese doctors trained in 
Western medicine (though not necessarily in 
a Western national, as many of them were edu- 
cated in China and Japan) is estimated to have 
been between 50,000 and 75,000 in 1958. In 
other words, there was one doctor for every 
8,700 persons, or for some 1,500 hospital 
beds.2* And there are, insofar as is known, no 
population research organizations in China; the 
last attempt in 1957 to establish a center of 
demographic studies and to introduce courses 
in demography at the university level termi- 
nated, as it were, in abortion.2* Thus, as far as 
the assimilation of the Japanese experience and 
its possible adaptation in China are concerned, 
there is an obvious scarcity of both organiza- 
tions and trained manpower. This particular gap 
probably could be quickly bridged if there 
were an all-out effort to do it. But the shortage 
of medical personnel has much larger implica- 
tions in a different context, as will be shown 
later. 

In retrospect the desirability of induced 
abortion as a means of fertility control received 
scattered comment in China many months prior 
to the intense campaign to promote Dicth 
control in 1957. The keynote of the various 


2tTrene B. Taeuber, The Population of Japan, Princeton 
University Press, 1958, pp. 275-6. Also Christopher Tietze, 
“The Current Status of Fertility Control,’’ Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, 25 (Summer, 1960), pp. 426-44. 

22Teo A. Orleans, Professional Manpower and Education 
in Communist China, National Science Foundation, 1961, 
pp. 138-141. 

23 See my letter to the Editor, American Sociological Re- 
view, 27 (June, 1962), pp. 413-4. 
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discussions** was its wn-desirability, a fact 
which may have accounted for Shao Li-tzu’s 
initial reluctance to discuss the issue. Specifi- 
cally, the therapeutic benefits of induced abor- 
tion were recognized in cases where the health 
or life of the mother was at stake, but its gen- 
eral use in the termination of unwanted preg- 
nancies was considered inappropriate and ill- 
advised. The exhortation stressed the idea that 
induced abortion is un-natural and violates the 
normal physiological process, and that it is likely 
to lead to internal inflammations and hemor- 
rhage, or maternal irregularities, or even ‘ 
death.*5 In addition it was emphasized that in- 
duced abortion is an ineffective method of fer- 
tility control as pregnancies can recur in the 
future, and that the liberalization of its use is 
likely to result in greater carelessness in the 
employment of other relatively effective means, 
such as diaphragms, condoms, and the like. 

On the other hand, the government appar- 
ently was also under pressure to relax the cca- 
ditions under which abortions were then al- 
lowed in 1956 and earlier years. Instead of 
restricting abortion to couples with from four 
to six children, it was urged that it be permitted 
after the birth of two children if both the 
husband and wife agreed. There was also a 
suggestion that abortion be allowed in cases 
where the mother was in very poor health and if 
there were other difficult circumstances. In the 
face of these “popular” demands, the Vice- 
Minister of the Department of Health stated in 
August, 1956, that he was personally in agree- 
ment with such suggestions, and that his De- 
partment was reviewing the whole question 
of induced abortion. Meantime, he expressed the 
hope that local health branches and medical 
officials would show leniency and flexibility in 
the application of the then existing regulations, 
so as not to defeat their original purpose, i.e. 
the protection of maternal health.?¢ 

Formal changes in the regulations were an- 
nounced on May 15, 1957, whereby abortions 
would be allowed without reference to family 
size, provided: 1) the operation was to take 
place within three months of gestation, 2) 
there were no other health impediments, and 
3) there had been no abortion during the pre- 

*4 See Kung-ming Jih-pao (Peking), May 7, 1956; China’s 
Women, No. 6, June 1, 1956; Hsin Hunan Pao (Changsha, 
Hunan), December 8, 1956; and Sheng Young Jih-pao, 
November 17, 1956. 

* There is evidence which is consistent with this claim, 
but it is difficult to evaluate the effects of induced abortion 
on maternal mortality and maternal health. See Taeuber, 


op. cit., p. 277. 
2% T4 Kung Pao (Tientsin) August 22, 1956. 
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ceding 12 months, These relaxations were in- 
troduced, it was stated, in order to prevent 
dangers to health arising from clandestine abor- 
tions.?? 

In practice, however, a more liberal interpre- 
tation of the former regulations seems to have 
taken place almost as soon as the Vice-Minis- 
ter of the Health Department publicly voiced 
his hope. At the 1957 National People’s Con- 
gress (in March), a deputy, who is also a doc- 
tor, strongly deplored the wastefulness of re- 
sources involved in abortions, and their accom- 
panying crowding of hospital beds and doc- 
tors’ work schedules which she observed oc- 
curred in the municipal hospitals in Peking. 
She said, ‘Since the relaxation of regulations 
governing abortion by the Health Department 
jast year, the number of abortions in Peking’s 
municipal hospitals went up in a straight line,” 
and she reported that a total of 1,593 abor- 
tions were performed in the 24 municipal hos- 
pitals during the second half of 1956.*8 

A similar though much less specific objec- 
tion to abortion was also registered at a sym- 
posium under the auspices of the Chinese Medi- 
cal Association in Peking on February 20, 
1957. Of the 30 or more specialists in gynae- 
cology, neurology, physiology, urinology, en- 
docrinology, bio-chemistry, and pharmacology, 
all were of the opinion that induced abortion 
was not a suitable method of fertility control 
pointing again to its health hazards.2° This 
view was apparently shared by many of their 
medical colleagues throughout the nation.*° 

Thus, it was hardly surprising that the an- 
nouncement of the new measure on May 15, 
drew a prompt rebuttal from the Chinese Med- 
ical Association. In a resolution carried un- 
animously, the Standing Committee of the As- 
sociation declared on May 24, that “the new 
directive on induced abortion was, from the 
medical point of view, unsound.” Prior to this, 
on April 17, a Committee of Experts ap- 
pointed by the Association forwarded to the 
Ministry of Health of the Central Government 
a list of specific objections to induced abor- 
tion:5? 


2? People’s Daily, May 23, 1957. 

°3 People’s Daily, March 9, 1957. 

29 People’s Daily, February 23, 
Jih-pao (Peking), February 22, 1957. 

%© This observation is based on information in a large 
number of provincial newspapers which are too many to be 
cited here. See Wen Hui Pao (Shanghai), April 20, 1957; 
Chungking Jib-Pao, April 9, 1957, and Kianghsi Jib-pao, 
February 23, 1957. 

3174 Kung Pao (Peking) May 30, 1957. 
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1. Induced abortion is an hazardous operation and 
can subsequently lead to various physical dis- 
comforts and physiological irregularities. 

. Induced abortion is contrary to the principle of 
“Prevention First’. Nor does it constitute a so- 
lution to the problem of repeated pregnancies. 

. The great majority of our population is rural, 
and it is in the rural villages where the popula- 
tion problem is most serious. But, under the 
present medical conditions in rural areas, it is 
impossible to institute an abortion program. It 
is also no small task if we were to train, within 
a short period of time, a large number of medi- 
cal personnel for the job and to provide the 
necessary medical facilities. If we have this 
power, it would be better to devote it to pro- 
moting contraception. 

. A large-scale abortion program is also difficult 
even in urban centers, and, if attempted, will in- 
terfere with performance of routine medical 
treatment. 

. To liberalize the restrictions on abortion at a 
time when contraception is being promoted, is 
self-defeating because it opens the “back door” 
to those who are negligent in the use of con- 
traceptives. In case of those whose medical bills 
are paid for from public funds, certain abuses 
are likely to occur; for, abortion means also a 
vacation. 

. Induced abortion contravenes the principle of 
the equality of the sexes. Childbearing is a 
joint responsibility, but abortion places the bur- 
den and risk on the women only. It also en- 
courages the men to adopt a negative and ir- 
responsible attitude toward contraception. 


These constitute the most articulate oppo- 
sition to induced abortion as a method of fer- 
tility control in Mainland China. The usual 
medical arguments against abortion were, in 
this instance, united with objections based on 
practical difficulties and  socio-psychological 
considerations. Coming as it did from the 
Chinese Medical Association, this opposition 
assumes an added significance; for the co-op- 
eration of the Association is of fundamental 
importance in any viable abortion program. 
There is yet no evidence which even remotely 
suggests that the Medical Association has modi- 
fied its stand. 

The opposition to induced abortion does not 
seem to have been limited to the medical pro- 
fession alone. None of the non-Communist 
demographers and sociologists (e.g., Ch’en 
Ta, Fei Hsiao-tung, and Wu Ching-chao) 
favored its use in their discussions of fertility 
control during the period of the Hundred 
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Flowers, In fact, Ch’en Ta attacked abortion on 
humanitarian grounds.’ And Ma Yin-chu, the 
most vocal and persistent advocate of popula- 
tion control a few years ago in Communist 
China, was opposed to induced abortion.** In 
at least one instance, the All-China Women’s 
Federation was urged to protest against its 
use because abortion ran counter to the prin- 
ciple of the equality of the sexes. It is, per- 
haps, not without significance that the Federa- 
tion is known to have neither protested nor en- 
dorsed the use of abortion.** 

Indeed, it is hard to find any prominent 
Chinese figure in or outside the Communist 
Party who entered a plea for the adoption of 
mass abortions as a national policy. As previ- 
ously noted, Shao Li-tzu was initially unwill- 
ing to discuss the issue because of his “‘lack of 
courage at that time.” Later in 1957, when 
he did speak out on the subject, his view still 
showed restraint: “I do not deny the harm- 
ful effects of artificial abortion, and I am also 
in agreement with the staging of a major cam- 
paign to publicize these harms along with a 
massive propaganda campaign on contracep- 
tion. I only disagree with the prohibition or re- 
striction of induced abortion by decree or co- 
ercion,” and “my disapproval of legal or co- 


ercive prohibition or restriction of induced 
abortion should not be construed as approval 
of abortion. I think that there cannot be anyone 
who approves or promotes abortion.” 
Notwithstanding the changes in the regu- 
lations governing abortion in May, 1957, the 


official attitude remained cautious. Li Teh- 
chun, the Health Minister, for instance, de- 
clared that the ease of restrictions was to let 
individuals decide for themselves whether or 
not to undergo the operation, and that the Min- 
istry neither favored unhampered abortions, 
nor encouraged the practice of induced abor- 
* tion.®¢ 

Indeed, as has been reported, some cadres 
of the Chinese Communist Party underwent 
abortions before and since 1949.87 But, these 
appear to have been abortions performed as a 
matter of personal convenience rather than the 


result of Party policy. It is likely that the Party 


82Ch’en Ta, ‘Deferred Marriage, Birth Control, and 
Population Problems of New China,’ New Construction 
(Hsin Chien She), No. 5, May 1957, pp. 1-16. 

33 Wen Hui Pao (Shanghai), April 27, 1957. 

% Tsingtao Jih-pao, June 6, 1957, and Kuang-ming Jib- 
pao (Peking), June 4, 1957. 

% People’s Daily, March 20, 1957, and Kuang-ming Jib- 
pao (Peking), May 4, 1957. 

% Kuang-ming Jib-pao, June 4, 1957. 

% Ta Kung Pao, (Peking) May 30, 1957. 
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has tacitly tolerated the practice in the past. But, 
there is no evidence that the Party is likely to 
alter this position with respect to abortion: 
“, . . we absolutely will not follow the Jap- 
anese approach. Our present attitude toward in- 
duced abortion is sound: induced abortions 
are allowed when, owing to certain difficulties, 
the women are unwilling to continue their preg- 
nancies, in order to prevent hazards to health 
arising from clandestine operations, on the one 
hand. On the other hand, it must be made clear 
to the masses that induced abortion is detrimen- 
tal to the health of women, and that, if con- 
traceptives are not used after the operation, 
they will again become pregnant and will not 
realize the goal of planned reproduction.’’* 

It may be recalled that the performance of 
some 1,600 abortions during the second half of 
1956 is reported to have constituted an extra 
burden on the hospital facilities and doctors in 
Peking. Granted that there was some exagger- 
ation in this complaint, there remains much va- 
lidity to one of the objections cited by the Chi- 
nese Medical Association; that the shortage of 
medical personnel renders impossible the in- 
troduction of induced abortion as an effective 
means of birth control. The announced Chinese 
birth rate was 37 per 1,000, and the death 
rate 17 per 1,000. On the basis of these rates 
if China were to maintain her present popula- 
tion size during the next twenty years, it would 
mean roughly over 18,000,000 operations a 
year towards the end of the period, or a cumu- 
lative total of over 250,000,000 abortions be- 
tween 1962 and 1982. In 1956, the cost of an 
induced abortion in China was reported to be 
a little over $10. A minimum of 2.5 billion 
dollars would be required to realize this goal, 
not including the costs involved in hospital 
construction and the training of physicians. 

And there is as yet no way to estimate, even 
in the most general terms, what it will take to 
convince enough people in China to willingly 
submit themselves to induced abortion. The is- 
sue is further complicated by the powerful 
opposition of the Chinese Medical Association, 
and by the lack of strong spokesmen in China to 
promote its adoption. Of course, only the fu- 
ture can reveal what the future holds. The im- 
mediate past, coupled with some real practical 
difficulties, shov'!d leave no doubt about the 
slim prospe.. or the employment of induced 
abortion as the principal means of population 
control in China. 

In the case of Japan, induced abortion 


% T’ien Feng-tiao, op. cit., p. 465. 
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proved effective. For China, it seems that she 
will have to find her own remedy in the face of 
her own demographically ominous situation. 
The alternatives are not many; none of them 
will be quickly and widely accepted. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that in addition 
to the usual contraceptive methods, steriliza- 
tion was also given fairly favorable publicity in 
China in 1957-1958. If attempted on a nation- 
wide basis, it would be likely to offer China re- 
lief from population pressure. A program of 
this magnitude would, of course, require exten- 
sive financial and technical aid from without, 
even if there should be a determination within 
China to proceed in that direction. 
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Population Control in Japan: 
A Miracle or Secular Trend 


JOHN Y. TAKESHITA 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Japan's population grew beyond 93 mil- 
lion in 1960. This represented a 250 per 
cent increase since the turn of the century and 
35 per cent just since the beginning of the 
last war. The density of her population increased 
from 299 per square mile in 1900 to 658 per 
square mile in 1960.1 Crowded on an island 
no larger than the State of Montana is a popu- 
lation that ranks in size only behind such terri- 
torially expansive countries as China, India, 
the U.S.S.R., and the United States. And yet 
today these comparative figures do not neces- 
sarily portend for Japan a disastrous future 
as they may have, say, a decade ago. It is 
true that her population will probably increase 
beyond 100 million within the coming decade, 
but this prospect is no longer viewed with alarm. 
If there is alarm, it comes instead from the real 
possibility of population decline before the 
end of the present century if current trends in 
vital rates continue.? Indeed, the demographic 
situation of Japan is so incredibly favorable for 
her immediate, if not also long-term, prospect 
that its emergence has inspired more than one 
observer to characterize it as miraculous.’ The 
“miracle” has specific reference to the amount 
and rapidity of fertility reduction that has oc- 
curred just since the baby boom years of 1947, 
1948, and 1949. 

The crude birth rate was reduced from 34 
in 1947 to 17 in 1960, a 50 per cent reduction 
in slightly over a decade.* The decline has con- 
tinued in the recent years even with a pro- 
gressive rise in marriage rate since 1957. The 


1 For a comprehensive study of Japan’s past and present 
population, see Irene B. Taeuber, Population of Japan, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 

2 See, for example, Toshihiko Shimamura, ‘‘Waga kuni 
no nozomashiki shorai jinko: saikin no shussei-ritsu no 
hyoka (Optimum future population of Japan: an evaluation 
of the recent birth rate),’’ Annual Reports of the Institute 
of Population Problems, No. 6, Tokyo: Institute of Popula- 
tion Problems, Ministry of Health and Welfare, 1961, pp. 6-8. 

3 See, for example, David C. Coyle, ‘‘Japan’s Population 
Miracle: An Asian Solution to Asia’s Greatest Problem,’’ 
Population Bulletin, XV (November, 1959), pp. 118-36. 

* Crude birth rates and crude death rates are in terms 
of 1,000 of the population per year. These and other statistics 
unless indicated otherwise are from a pamphlet, ‘'Selected 
Statistics Indicating the Demographic Situation of Japan,’’ 
published in 1961 by the Institute of Population Problems 
of the Ministry of Health and Welfare. 
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fertility of Japanese women has been curtailed 
so much that in 1958 for the first time in the his- 
tory of modern Japan the net reproduction 
rate fell below unity.® 

The population has continued to increase, 
of course, because mortality too has gone 
down considerably since the last war. The crude 
death rate dropped from above 14 in 1947 to 
below 8 in 1960. But the annual rate of increase 
has declined steadily as fertility has been re- 
duced at a faster rate than mortality, which 
even shows signs of having come close to the 
minimum.® The population that was increas- 
ing at above 2 per cent per year just after the 
war is now increasing at less than 1 per cent 
a year. If current trends continue, Japan’s popu- 
lation will hit a peak at about 113 million in 
the 1990's and thereafter decline. 

One other consequence of the rapid but dif- 
ferential rates of decline in fertility and mor- 
taility has been the drastic change in the age 
structure of Japan’s population. The change has 
been from a wide-base, pyramid-like struc- 
ture to a narrow-base, arrowhead-like structure. 
The proportion of children has decreased as 
the proportion of adults has increased. The 
upshot of this structural change has been the 
reduction of the burden of support of the de- 
pendent population (say, under 15 and 65 and 
over) by the productive segment in the ages 
15-64.7 While it is true that the improvement 
in mortality has resulted in greater longevity 
and a steady increase in the proportion of the 
aged, this increase has not been large enough 
to offset the decrease in the proportion of the 

5 The rate was 0.96, which means that only 96 per cent 
of a cohort of women subject to the age-specific female 
birth and death rates prevailing in Japan in 1958 would 
be replaced by their daughters in the next generation. 

® As far as the crude rate is concerned. While there is 
considerable room for improvement in the death rates in 
infancy and for specific causes in the various ages, these 
improvements are not likely to show up in the crude rate 
because Japan’s population is ‘‘aging.’’ 

™The dependency ratio was 68 in 1950 and 55 in 1960. 
It is expected to go down to 42 in 1970. The ratio shows 
the number of persons under 15 and 65 and over per 100 
persons 15-64. These figures are from Naobumi Takagi, 
“‘Waga kuni jinko no roreika gensho (Aging of the Jap- 
anese population),’’ Amnual Reports of the Institute of 


Population Problems, No. 5 Tokyo: Institute of Population 
Problems, Ministry of Health and Welfare, 1960, pp. 24-28. 
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childhood population due to rapid decline 
in fertility and to raise the total dependency 
load.* In contrast to her recent past, the age 
structure of Japan’s population today is one 
that is favorable to rapid improvement of her 
economy.® 

Whether facilitated by the recent demo- 
graphic changes or not, Japan is today enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented economic boom. The 
survivors of the bumper crop of babies born in 
the immediate postwar period are now entering 
the labor market but without the difficulties of 
employment they were anticipated to encoun- 
ter. If the current trend in the demand for labor 
continues, the shrinkage in the ranks of new 
entrants to the labor force as a result of the 
decline in fertility since 1950 will produce a 
worker's market or, more hopefully, a spur to 
more efficient utilization of the existing labor 
force.1° 

Thirty-three per cent of the working force 
in 1960 were still in the primary industries. As 
high as this rate is, it represents a 15 percen- 
tage-point decline just since 1950. Her popula- 
tion continues to move from the rural to the in- 
dustrial prefectures and to the largest cities for 
employment in the secondary and the tertiary 
industries. During 1955 and 1960 when the 
country’s population increased by 4.6 per cent 
the population in the largest cities increased 
by 17.5 per cent. These figures testify to the 
continued industrialization and urbanizing of 
Japan in spite of the severe setback suffered in 
the last war. In fact, postwar recovery has been 
so rapid that by 1959 the real per capita income 
was 150 per cent higher than it was in 1934-36. 
If Japan has problems, they are problems of 
adjustment to rapid industrialization and urban- 
ization, and problems common to economies 
that depend on a favorable international mar- 
ket. They cannot be called population prob- 
lems because the population factor no longer 
interferes with Japan’s economic progress as 
it does, say, in India. 


8 The expectation of life at birth for male increased from 
59.6 according to the mortality rises of 1950-52 to 64.9 
according to the mortality risks of 1959-60; and for female, 
it increased from 63.0 to 69.7 during this period. The pro- 
portion of persons 65 and over increased from 4.9 per cent 
in 1950 to 5.7 per cent in 1960. 

® For a convincing argument in support of this prognosis, 
see Ansley J. Coale and Edgar M. Hoover, Population 
Growth and Economic Development in Low-income Countries, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 

10 There is hint that the upsurge of demand for labor 
in the urban areas in recent years has resulted in a shortage 
of labor on the farms, thus forcing unexpectedly rapid 
mechanization which met strong resistance in the past when 
labor was not only abundant but also redundant. 
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Much has been said about the role of na- 
tional policies in the demographic changes 
that have occurred in Japan since the war. There 
were two Allied policies that had direct demo- 
graphic effects. The decision to strip Japan of 
her territories acquired since the Sino-Japa- 
nese War (1894-95) and force the repatriation 
of Japanese settlers as well as armed personnel 
resulted in a net population increase of more 
than 3 million and a half just in 1946 and over 
5 million during the entire Occupation period 
that ended in 1952. The return of young men 
and the reunion of families resulted also in a 
prodigious crop of babies in 1947, 1948, and 
1949. The Occupation also inaugurated a vig- 
orous public health program which served to 
reduce with the aid of antibiotics the tradi- 
tionally high Japanese death rates from tuber- 
culosis and other respiratory ailments. This pro- 
gram, later extended by the Japanese, also served 
to reduce the infant mortality rate just as the 
birth rate soared.1! The direct consequence of 
these Allied measures, unintended to be sure, 
was to effectuate a 15.2 per cent increase in 
population between 1945 and 1950, with an 
average annual rate of increase of 2.9 per cent! 

In contrast, the effects of the much-publicized 
policies subsequently adopted by the Japanese 
government are at best uncertain. What is cer- 
tain is that they were inspired by the very condi- 
tions brought on by the afore-mentioned occu- 
pation policies. The pressure of a suddenly in- 
flated population on the war-ravaged economy 
was indeed acute. This manifested itself in the 
widespread resort to induced abortion, then il- 
legal, by the women of Japan. It was then that the 
government, slow in comprehending the demo- 
gtaphic implications of the Allied measures, 
was forced into taking some action. In 1948, it 
took hold of an existing National Eugenic Law 
and literally reversed its provisions to permit 
both sterilization and induced abortion for 
“large” families for health reasons and in the 
case of induced abortion for economic reasons 
as well.1? The 1948 law was ostensibly for eu- 
genic purposes as the name Eugenic Protec- 
tion Law implies, but subsequent revisions in 


11 For an apt discussion pertinent to these observations, 
see Martin Bronfenbrenner and John A. Buttrick, ‘‘Popula- 
tion Control in Japan: An Economic Theory and its Applica- 
tion,”’ Law and Contemporary Problems, XXV_ (Summer, 
1960), pp. 551. 

The National Eugenic Law was passed in 1940, 
modeled after a similar law in Nazi Germany. It was 
strictly eugenic in intent and while prescribing compulsory 
sterilization for ‘‘undesirables’’ generally prescribed induced 
abortion. See, Juitsu Kitaoka, Jinko kajo to kanzen koyo 
(Over-population and full employment), (Tokyo: Daiyamon- 
dosha, 1956), pp. 113. 
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1950 and 1952 revealed its true purpose— 
namely, to legalize induced abortion for what- 
ever reason. Legal restrictions exist to the extent 
that the woman must indicate reasons of health 
or finance for obtaining an induced abortion. 
But the criteria are unspecified and the certified 
physician is his own screening board, so that 
the applicant's intention, whatever it may, is suf- 
ficient cause for approval.?* 

But even as the government acquiesced in 
permitting easy abortion, it embarked upon a 
program of family planning education to en- 
courage the use of contraception in lieu of 
abortion. This program was first introduced as 
a health measure for individual mothers, but 
since 1954 it has become part of an intergrated 
population policy from the point of view of na- 
tional welfare. Individual and group guidance 
programs were initiated under the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare with the training and cer- 
tification of nearly 30,000 nurses, midwives, 
and other health workers for such activities 
and the establishemnt of over 800 Eugenic Pro- 
tection Consultation Centers throughout the 
country.*4 

It is difficult to tell what part these programs 
have played in the recent diffusion of birth 
control practices among the Japanese. It is 
likely that the influences have been more indi- 
rect than direct.Together with the law that per- 
mits open sale, advertisement, and discussion of 
contraceptives, the Eugenic Protection Law and 
the government-sponsored family planning 
programs probably have served to make the 
means more readily accessible to those who be- 
come interested in fertility control for various in- 
dividual reasons, or more generally helped to cre- 
ate in Japan a social milieu which makes fer- 
tility control more favorable now than ever 
before. 


THE EVIDENCE OF DIFFUSION OF BIRTH 
CONTROL IN THE POSTWAR YEARS 


The diffusion of birth control among the 
Japanese since the passage of the foregoing law 


1 Jbid., pp. 68-80. English translation of the Eugenic 
Protection Law and the revisions can be found in Some Facts 
about Family Planning in Japan, Population Problems Series 
No. 12 (Tokyo: Mainichi Newspapers Population Problems 
Research Council, 1955), pp. 8-19. 

14 For a description of these activities, see Family Planning 
in Japan, Tokyo: Asia Family Planning Association, 1961, 
pp. 1-44. Also, for a summary of results obtained in three 
experimental villages where family planning guidance was 
carried out for seven years, see Yoshio Koya, et al., ‘‘Nihon 
noson no kazoku keikaku shichi-nen no jikken seiseki (The 
results of seven years experiment in family planning in 
Japanese villages),’’ Nihon ifi shimpo, No. 1778 (July, 
1958), pp. 3-5. 
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and the inauguration of family planning pro- 
grams has been documented in a unique series 
of national surveys undertaken by the Manichi 
Population Problems Research Council. Six 
surveys have been completed through 1961, al- 
though the final report of the last of these was 
not in the author's hand at this writing.’> These 
surveys and the reports prepared by one of the 
leading newspapers of Japan have no doubt 
served to publicize family planning among the 
people, even as they document a “social experi- 
ment” in progress. While there is much to be 
desired in the ways in which the data have been 
analyzed, the findings do show significant 
trends in the diffusion of birth control among 
the Japanese as a whole. 

The practice of contraception spread rapidly 
from 1950 to 1957. In 1950, only about one in 
five couples reported current use of contracep- 
tion. By 1957 about two in five reported such 
use. Unaccountably, the diffusion has been 
much slower since 1957; the proportion of users 
increasing from 39.2 per cent in 1957 to 42.5 
per cent in 1959 and remaining there in 1961. 
Opinions in favor of contraception exceeded 
the actual practice. Sixty-one per cent expressed 
favorable opinions in 1950, 67 per cent in 1955, 
and 74 per cent in 1959. 

Contraception is increasingly used as a spac- 
ing device as well as a means to limit the num- 
ber of children. This is evident in the progressive 
rise in the proportion of couples who begin use 
soon after marriage. In 1952, only 9 per cent 
began before the first child was born, 30 per 
cent before the second, 62 per cent before the 
third, and 83 per cent before the fourth. In 
1959, as many as 17 per cent began before the 
first child, 42 per cent before the second, 73 
per cent before the third, and 91 per cent be- 
fore the fourth. 

Both frequency of use and timing of use dif- 
fer by socioeconomic status and residential 
status, although differences have narrowed in 
recent years. The better educated and the mod- 
ern, high status workers not only are more fre- 
quently users but start use sooner after mar- 
riage than the less educated and the traditional, 

% A Survey of Public Opinion om the Readjustment of 
Over-population, Population Problems Series No. 3 (Tokyo: 
Mainichi Newspapers Population Problems Research Council, 
1951); Public Opinion Survey on Birth Control in Japan, 
Population Problems Series No. 7 (1952); Third Public 
Opinion Survey on Birth Control in Japan, Population 
Problems Series No. 13 (1955); Fourth Public Opinion 
Survey on Birth Control in Japan, Population Problems 
Series No. 15 (1958); Fifth Public Opinion Survey on 
Birth Control in Japan, Population Problems Series No. 16 
(1959); and the sixth survey was reported in part in The 
Mainichi Daily News, July 23, 1961, p. 7. 
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low status workers. Likewise, residents of urban 
communities are more likely users than the resi- 
dents of rural communities, and start some- 
what earlier as well. 

By far, the most influential source of contra- 
ceptive knowledge among the Japanese has been 
the mass media—magazines, in particular. In 
1959, 49 per cent reported the latter as their 
source of knowledge. The role of doctors, mid- 
wives, health centers and the like is not negli- 
gible but is far from equal to the publicity the 
government programs involving these people 
have received. 

A finding difficult for the government to ac- 
cept for sometime has been the repeated indi- 
cation of an increase in the proportion of wives 
who have resorted to induced abortion—from 
15 per cent in 1950 to as much as 41 per cent 
in 1961. What is more, induced abortion has 
been found to be more likely among past users 
of contraception rather than among non-users. 
In 1961, 54 per cent of the former but only 9 
per cent of the latter reported having had at least 
one induced abortion. It is increasingly appar- 
ent that induced abortion among the Japanese 
for the most part is not an alternative but a sup- 
plementary means of contraception. 

Numerous other studies by such agencies as 
the National Public Opinion Institute, the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, and others— 
both public and private—merely corroborate 
these findings of the Mainichi surveys.1* How- 
ever, one difficulty of interpretation common 
to these studies has to do with the following 
question: Is birth control a strictly postwar 
phenomenon among the Japanese or is this an 
illusion created by the timing of these studies 
(all after the war) and the publicity this topic 
has received in recent years? The prewar trends 
and patterns of differential in Japanese fer- 
tility suggest earlier acceptance of birth con- 
trol by them than just since the war—and it 
might be added for a reason. 


INDIRECT EVIDENCE OF BIRTH CONTROL 
IN PREWAR JAPAN: THE CHANGING 
PATTERN OF DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 


Fertility decline among the Japanese became 
evident soon after modern census-taking was 
instituted in 1920. That this decline was 
due not only to delayed marriage but also to 
voluntary control was evident in the consistent 
decline in marital fertility in the prewar years.1" 

% For an exhaustive list of these studies completed 
through 1955, see the references in Irene B. Taeuber, ‘‘Fer- 
tility and Research on Fertility in Japan,’’ The Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXXIV (April, 1956), pp. 129-49. 

3* Taeuber, of. cit., pp. 243-46. 
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As a matter of fact, even in 1947 when the 
crude birth rate was nearly as high as it was 
in 1925, the age-specific birth rates showed sig- 
nificant declines in the older ages from those in 
1925.18 The postwar baby boom, from which the 
recent decline is usually measured, was not due 
to a reversal in fertility pattern but, as sug- 
gested earlier, to the reunion of families and 
new marriages that presumably had been post- 
poned during the war. Penrose, observing the 
changing fertility in Japan in the 1920's, wrote 
as early as in 1934: 

. . . there is evidence that marriage age has advanced 
a little, and, what is more important, that the means 
have been available for voluntary limitation of births, 
while the emotional opposition to such limitation has 
greatly declined. There is nothing in the known fact 
that what fall has already taken place in the fertility 
rate has been largely due to consciously practiced birth 
control.” 


The decline was not uniform throughout 
the be gee Some groups showed earlier de- 
cline than others. In fact, the pattern of differ- 
ential fertility that emerged even before the 
war is consistent with the early phases of a three- 
stage cycle of socioeconomic differentials hy- 
pothesized for any industrializing country.*° 
According to this model, there is in the first stage 
either fairly uniform fertility in the different 
socioeconomic groups or a direct relationship 
between fertility and status. In the second stage, 
there emerges an inverse pattern as the influ- 
ences producing reduction in fertility operates 
first and most effectively on the highest status 
group and with diminishing effectiveness at 
each lower level. Finally, fairly uniform rates 
or a direct relationship once again are obtained 
at a lower level of fertility, as the influences 
producing fertility reduction diffuse through- 
out the population from the highest to the lowest 
status.** 


3 [bid., pp. 243. Taeuber calculates that if the women 
of Japan experienced the same age-specific rates as in 1925, 
female births would have been 80 per cent more numerous 
than they were. 

% E, F. Penrose, Population Theories and Their Applica- 
tion, with Special Reference to Japan, Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1934, p. 108. 

2 See, for example, Amos H. Hawley, Human Ecology, 
New York: Ronald Press, 1950, pp. 116-20. 

21 Most Western populations apparently exhibit the inverse 
relationship characteristic of the second stage, although there 
is evidence that some populations may be reaching the third 
stage. A strong positive relationship between socioeconomic 
status and fertility was found in data from Stockholm in 
the 1920's. See Karl A. Edin and Edward P. Hutchinson, 
Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden, London: P. S. 
King and Son, 1935. Evidence of convergence in fertility be- 
tween the different social and economic groups is abundant 
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TABLE 1. AVERAGE NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS IN 1940 FOR THE MARITAL COHORTS OF 


1910-19 AND 1920-24 FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS BY ECONOMIC LEVEL 








Monthly income* 





M ital 


cohort Total 


Less than 
¥ 100 


¥ 150- 
¥ 299 


¥ 300 or 


more 


¥ 100- 
¥ 149 





1920-24 oc 
1910-19 4.0 
1920-24 


1910-19 5.4 


Bank and office workers 
4.3 


Factory workers 
4.7 


3.8 
5 


6 
3 


“ 


Amount of business tax paid* 





Tax 
exempted 


¥ 50 or 
more 


¥ 25- 
¥ 49 


Less than 
¥ 25 





1920-24 
1910-19 


1920-24 
1910-19 


Urban proprietors 
4 


3.8 ; 
4.5 4.7 


ural proprietors 


4. 
4. 4.0 


Farmers: size of landholding** 





Under 
5 tan 


3 cho 
or more 


1 cho- 2 cho- 
1.9 cho 2.9 cho 


5 tan- 
9 tan 





4.6 
4.2 


1920-24 


4.9 
1910-19 5.4 


“y 


3 6.1 
3 


ie 


4.7 Fe 
5.3 5.8 





* The official rate of exchange in 1940 was about $0.25 


to ¥1.00. 


** One tan is approximately 0.245 acre and 10 tan is equal to 1 cho. 


The inverse pattern of socioeconomic differ- 
entials in Japanese fertility was evident in a 
1940 national fertility study conducted by 
the Institute of Population Problems of the 
Ministry of Welfare.** Significantly, data from 
this pioneer study suggest that the inverse 
pattern may have been a recent phenomenon 
associated with the advance in industrialization 
and urbanization as hypothesized in the model. 
Comparing the average number of live births 
(as of 1940) for selected occupations by eco- 
nomic level for two marital cohorts, 1910-19 
and 1920-24, Honda found an inverse relation 
to income only among the modern occupations 
in the more recent cohort, as shown in Table I.23 





for the Western populations, See especially Gwendolyn Z. 
Johnson, ‘“‘Differential Fertility in European Countries,’’ 
Demographic and Economic Changes in Developed Countries, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960, pp. 36-76, and 
Clyde V. Kiser, ‘‘Differential Fertility in the United States,’’ 
ibid., pp. 77-116. 

22 Ayanori Okazaki, ‘‘Shussan-ryoku chosa no gaisetsu 
(Summary report of the 1940 fertility study), ‘‘Jinko 
mondai kenkyu, 1 (October, 1940), pp. 1-95. 

23 Adapted from data presented in Tatsuo Honda, ‘‘Sabetsu 
Shussanryoku ni tsuite (On differential fertility)’’ Jinko 
mondai kenkyu, 68 (June, 1957), p. 10. 
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It is apparent from these figures that the influ- 
ences associated with the transition to the second 
stage began to take effect from about 1920, 
which coincides generally with the accelera- 
tion of industrial-urban growth in Japan that be- 
came evident about this time. That the inverse 
pattern by income is a new pattern is further sug- 
gested by the fact that such a pattern is absent 
in both marital cohorts among the proprietors 
and agricultural workers, who are in “tradi- 
tional’’ occupations. 

The direct relationship between economic 
level and fertility among some groups may be 
due in part to greater incidence of fecundity 
impairments at the lower than at the higher 
economic levels. This is suggested by the higher 
incidence of childless unions at the lower than 
at the higher economic levels in those occupa- 
tions in which a direct pattern of differential 
fertility is found.?* Childlessness during a pe- 
riod in Japanese history that generally saw an 
emphasis on familism is interpreted as being 
largely involuntary.?° It is also possible that the 


% See Okazaki, op. cit., pp. 63-74. 
3 Taeuber, of. cit., pp. 268. 
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TABLE 2. PROJECTED FERTILITY OF JAPANESE WOMEN BY HUSBAND’S OCCUPATION 
BY ECONOMIC STATUS, ACCORDING TO 1952 DURATION-OF-MARRIAGE 


SPECIFIC BIRTH RATES 





Economic status* 





Occupation Total 


Lower 


Lower-Middle Upper-Middle 








Total 

Salaried 

Proprietors 

Laborers 

Agriculture and forestry 


3.53 
3.22 
3.38 
3.44 
3.92 


3.60 
2.86 
3.26 
3.71 
4.64 


.96 
2.70 
.18 
77 
32 





* By monthly expenditure. 


lower fertility of the less affluent in the early 
part of the present century was due to greater 
resort to induced abortion and infanticide in 
response to the harsh conditions of life. With the 
improvements in levels of living that became 
evident in the 1920's there may have occurred 
a decreasing incidence of control by abortion 
and infanticide in the lower status groups and 
an increase in control by contraception in the 
higher status groups from a different kind of 
motive—-namely, to achieve and maintain a 
style of life whose standards were being es- 
tablished among them.*° It is not without sig- 
nificance that public discussion of contracep- 
tion became evident in the early 1920's, al- 
though it was subsequently suppressed by a pro- 
natalist, militaristic government.** 

Even for 1952, a projection of the prevailing 
duration-of-marriage specific rates indicates 
persistence of the inverse pattern of differential 
only among the salaried, as Table II shows.** 

A 1957 study shows results consistent 
with the projected trends in that an inverse 
pattern by income is distinctly evident among 
the urban clerical and manual workers.?° 

In summary,what the fertility trend in Japan 
shows us is that the recent decline is an ac- 
celeration of a trend that had its beginning 


2% Taeuber’s comment is pertinent: ‘‘There is . . . the 
possibility that the fertility controls of an ancient society may 
decline simultaneously with the increase in the controls of 
an industrial society. If so, there may be a considerable 
period in which the demographic transition involves a change 
in the class incidence of family limitation but not in its 
total amount.’’ Taeuber, of. cit., pp. 55. 

27 For a brief history of birth control activities in prewar 
Japan, see Kitaoka, op. cit., pp. 58-62. 

28 Adapted from Table 34 in Tatsuo Honda, Sengo nihon 
no fjinko mondai (kaiteiban) (Population problems in postwar 
Japan [revised edition]), Tokyo: Institute of Population 
Problems (1956), Ministry of Welfare, Research Monograph 
No. 114, pp. 66-67. 

2° Tatsuo Honda, ‘Kazoku no ookisa to shite mita saikin 
no shussanryoku (Recent trends in fertility in terms of 
family size),’’ Jinko mondai kenkyu nempo, Tokyo: Insti- 
tute of Population Problems, Ministry of Welfare, 3 (1958), 
pp. 24-27. 
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with the industrialization and urbanization of 
that country. The pattern of differential fertility 
that emerged in the prewar period is indicative 
of that influence. That pattern is one that 
could have been anticipated from the experi- 
ence of the Western populations that had been 
industrialized and urbanized much earlier. 
Postwar studies in Japan show that fertility 
control has been more widely practiced by the 
very groups that have the lower fertility in the 
population, As a matter of fact, even the post- 
war patterns of decline and diffusion of control 
practices suggest long-term influences of in- 
dustrializaton and urbanization at work. Of 
course, we cannot ignore the economic difficul- 
ties of the immediate postwar period that un- 
doubtedly accelerated the long-term trend and 
facilitated the use of induced abortion and ster- 
ilization as acceptable means of fertility control. 
What appears to have happened is that the col- 
lapse of the pronatalist government with its 
programs of enforced austerity resulted in a 
relatively uninhibited play of those forces in- 
herent in industrialization and urbanization 
which have long been pushing back against 
the government's deliberate attempts to con- 
tain them. 


FERTILITY DIFFERENCES IN THE OSAKA AREA: 
AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION 


Data from a sample survey of 1433 married 
women under 45 years of age in Osaka, the 
second largest metropolitan area, undertaken in 
1956 by the author afforded an opportunity 
to test the plausibility of the interpretation just 
presented.*° 

Consistent with actual national fertility 
trend in recent years, the expected family size 


% Yuzuru Takeshita, ‘‘Socioeconomic Correlates of Urban 
Fertility in Japan,’’ Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Michigan, 1962. 

31 Expected family size refers to the number of children 
one expects to end up having by the time she is about 45 
years of age. For a discussion of its reliability in estimating 
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of the Osaka area couples was small, showing 
a convergence of values on the narrow range 
of two to four children.That the decline in 
fertility was still in progress was indicated by 
the fact that the expected size was smaller for 
the younger and the more recently married in 
the present group; which, representing a met- 
ropolitan population, stands in the vanguard of 
national decline. This is consistent with the fer- 
tility trend in Japan since the time of this in- 
vestigation in 1956. 

Low expectations in family size among some 
of the couples were in part due to fecundity 
impariments. More than a third of the couples 
were classified as sub-fecund by the criteria 
used. Furthermore, impaired fecundity ac- 
counted for nearly all of the expected childless 
or one-child union. However, the general de- 
cline in fertility evident among these couples 
did not appear to be due to an increase in the 
incidence of difficulties of this sort. Certainly 
there was no evidence that sub-fecundity was 
more prevalent now than when family size was 
larger. The low expectations in family size re- 
sulted from an increase in the number of small 
and moderate size families at the expense of 
very large families rather than from an increase 
in childlessness. 

This involves changes in values and norms 
about family size. The overwhelming majority 
of the Osaka area wives considered as ideal a 
family of from two to four children with em- 
phasis on the smaller number of two or three, 
and most of them approved of doing something 
to control the number and spacing of their chil- 
dren to achieve such a small family ideal. That 
changes have occurred in these attitudes re- 
cently was suggested by the small but consistent 
differences that were evident by age and dura- 
tion of marriage. The younger and the more re- 
cently married women preferred smaller fam- 
ilies and more frequently approved of family 
limitation than the older women and those 
married earlier. The differences were large be- 
tween those who reached adulthood before 
World War II and those who reached it later. 
The influence of the social climate of the times 
was implied. 

Consistent with these attitudes and values, 
nearly three out of four had already used or 
intended to use some means of family limitation, 





actual fertility as used in the U.S., see Arthur Campbell, 
P. K. Whelpton, and Richard F. Tomasson, ‘‘The Reliability 
of Birth Expectations of U.S. Wives,’’ Paper read at the 
International Population Union Conf e, September, 1961 


(Mimeographed). 
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be it contraception, induced abortion, or steri- 
lization. Again, gencrational differences were 
evident. The younger and the more recently 
married were more likely to do something to 
control their births than the older women and 
those married earlier. 

Induced abortion was more likely among 
those who used contraception than those who 
did not as was found in the Mainichi surveys 
for the nation as a whole. Its rate was highest 
among those who had had unwanted pregnan- 
cies during use of contraception. Still there were 
some who relied exclusively on induced abor- 
tion as their sole means to control births. How- 
ever, the age differentials for exclusive reli- 
ance on induced abortion was exactly opposite 
in direction to the age differentials with respect 
to contraceptive use, whether inipienened by 
induced abortion or not. While contraception 
was the more likely means among the younger 
women, exclusive reliance on induced abortion 
was more likely among the older women. The 
pattern which includes contraception appeared 
to be the more modern one; the use of induced 
abortion alone appeared to be a more traditional 
pattern. 

Users of contraception differed in the effec- 
tiveness and timing of their use. Compared with 
American couples, the Osaka area couples not 
only began their use of contraception later but 
were also less effective in their use in terms of 
their ability to avoid unwanted pregnancies. 
Even so the availability of induced abortion 
either as an alternative or as a supplementary 
technique of control would serve these couples 
rather effectively in the attainment of their small 
family goals. Thus, the final result would in fact 
be rather small families. Furthermore, the 
younger women were starting use sooner and 
were showing greater effectiveness in use than 
the older women. 

Most significantly from the point of view of 
the present discussion, the direction of differ- 
ences in the expected family size observed 
among the Osaka area vrs ae was generally 
predictable from the hypothesis that fertility 
decline and values, attitudes, and control prac- 
tices consistent with such decline ate due to con- 
ditions brought on by industrialization and ur- 
banization of Japan. 

First of all, the analysis by income showed 
that its influence was negligible once occupation 
and education were held constant. There was, 
however, evidence that the pattern of differential 
fertility by income might currently be in flux. 
The age differentials suggested that the pat- 
tern might be shifting from a direct to an in- 
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TABLE 3. PERCENTAGES OF OSAKA AREA COUPLES WHO ARE INVOLUNTARILY SUB-FECUND 








Percentage who have 


Percentage used or intend to use 





Combination of 
wife’s education, No. 
wife’s community of 
background, and __ couples 
husband’s oc- 
cupation 


Percentage 
involuntarily 
sub-fecund 
Mean ideal 
family size 


approving family 
‘limitation 


xpected 


family size 


induced abortion, or 


either contraception, 
sterilization 


who have used 
contraception 
only induced 


effective 
planners 
abortion 





w 
i) 
tS 
o 
RS 


Total 


High school-+-, in- 
digenous urbanite, 
white-collar 


No 
oo 
tS 
~ 
oo 


Two of above , 
One of above 
Elementary, rural 


migrant, proprietor 
or blue-collar 


% | Mean e 


oo 
w 
w 
x 
~ 
w 
o 
~ 


s 
* 
S 





verse one consistent with the transition model 
alluded to earlier. 

Four variables were used to indicate the 
couple’s involvement in the industrial-urban 
way of life: education, occupation, community 


background, and wife’s labor force status. 
When each of these variables was considered 
singly in relation to the fertility variables, ed- 
ucation showed the most consistent and the 


largest differences. Surprisingly, oe 
background taken alone did not make much dif- 
ference as far as fertility characteristics of these 
couples were concerned. Wife’s working status 
showed influences only when her work experi- 
ence was motivated by individualistic considera- 
tions (such as, working because she likes to 
rather than because she had to) or carried out 
in extra-familial contexts (i.e, employed by 
someone else presumably away from home). 
But most important of all, when education, oc- 
cupation, and community background were 
considered jointly, the differences in fertility 
characteristics were more marked than when 
anyone of these was considered alone. For our 
oe gee we considered those wives who had at 
east high school education, who had always 
lived in urban communities, and whose hus- 
bands were in white-collar occupations, as most 
involved in the industrial-urban way of life 
and therefore most ‘modern’ ; and those wives 
who had only primary education, who had 
lived in rural communities, and whose hus- 
bands were in either proprietary or blue-collar 
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occupations, as least involved in the industrial- 
urban way of life and therefore least ‘modern’, 
or most “traditional”. Two intermediate types 
were distinguished by whether the wives had 
two or just one of the “modern” characteris- 
tics. As Table III shows, “modernity” is asso- 
ciated with lower fertility and the other fer- 
tility characteristics consistent with lower fer- 
tility except sub-fecundity and exclusive te- 
liance on induced abortion. Sub-fecundity is less 
apparent in the groups with low fertility, and 
exclusive reliance on induced abortion is 
strongly associated with “traditionalism”. 
These patterns generally held whether the wife 
was under or over 30 years of age. 

These findings from the Osaka area sup- 
port the interpretation that while the post- 
war difficulties may have accelerated the diffu- 
sion of fertility control and decline, they have 
not changed the pattern of such diffusion most 
probably instigated and facilitated by advances 
in industrialization of Japanese economy and 
urbanization of her society. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The postwar legislations in Japan probably 
served to facilitate but not instigate the diffu- 
sion of fertility control in the population. In- 
dustrial-urban transformation oF Yates so- 
ciety was well advanced so that fertility decline 
anticipated by the theory of demographic tran- 
sition was already occurring even while the 
prewar government was advocating and im- 
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plementing pronatalist policies. The rapidity 
with which diffusion has progressed in recent 
years is not due so much to the effectiveness of 
government-sponsored programs of family 
planning as to the effectiveness of social trans- 
formation affecting family life brought on by 
accelerated industrialization and urbanization of 
Japan. What this implies is that family planning 
will diffuse throughout the rest of the popula- 
tion as industrial-urban influences diffuse and 
even if the sponsored programs remain inef- 
fective as some critics believe they are. 

It is also unlikely that induced abortion will 
fall out of fashion either by fiat or by popular 
choice. Most criticisms of the Eugenic Protec- 
tion Law which legalized induced abortion 
have come from Western sources or from na- 
tives who are sensitive to Western criticisms. 
But the West is no longer unanimous in its 
stand against induced abortion. It is likely that 
the Japanese will continue to try contracep- 
tion but upon failure do the next logical thing: 
have the fetus removed by artificial means. 
And they will do this probably with less and 
less criticism from home and abroad. 

The Japanese will not stop having children. 
They will continue to have children but fewer 
of them and when they want them. To the ex- 
tent that timing becomes an important factor, 
the crude birth rate is likely to fluctuate, rather 
than continue to decline, depending on what- 
ever social and economic conditions affect the 
individual couples’ decisions to have a child 
now or later. 

Even as we make these generalizations on 
the basis of past studies and by speculation, we 
are made acutely aware of the need for fur- 
ther research along several lines. There is cer- 
tainly need for a systematic analysis of the 
precise role of legislation in the diffusion of pop- 
ulation control in Japan. If the Japanese experi- 
ence is to be used as a model in now develop- 
ing countries, the nature of that model must be 
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clarified much more than it is at present. By 
the same token, there is need for evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the sponsored programs of 
family planning education and guidance cur- 
rently in force as far as their total impact on the 
national trend is concerned. If indirect influ- 
ences are significant, they should be specified. 

A more thorough fact-finding study with 
respect to family size values, attitudes and prac- 
tices of birth control, and actual fertility is 
needed to supplement the already available ser- 
ies of data such as provided by the Mainichi 
surveys. Research somewhat akin to that con- 
ducted by the author in the Osaka area needs to 
be extended to other areas and to the national 
scene. Such undertakings would add much to 
our knowledge about the relationship between 
a variety of important factors affecting fertility 
behavior now known only in tantalizing frag- 
ments. But more importantly, such studies 
should make explicit what the family size goals 
of the Japanese are coming to be and the fac- 
tors that influence their timing of births. This 
knowledge will help Japanese demographers 
in making more realistic short-term projections, 
the Japanese government and businesses that 
rely on such information. 

One other kind of study that is sorely needed 
is that which focuses on the actual process of 
diffusion of family planning ideas, knowl- 
edge and practice. In the experiences of many 
populations, the Japanese included, there is a 
point in the diffusion process when the idea 
suddenly catches on and whether to do or not to 
do family planning is no longer strictly a choice 
that is individually made but socially ex- 
pected. To learn how and when that shift oc- 
curs is immensely useful for birth control cam- 
paigns in countries where the practice is just 
starting. Parts in Japan where there is far less 
than universal acceptance of family plan- 
ning would offer ideal places for studies of this 


kind. 
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Population Control in India 


MOYE W. FREYMANN 
The Ford Foundation, New Delhi 


THE object of this paper is to review in 
broad terms the development of the popula- 
tion control movement in India. A number of 
interested observers from afar have suggested 
the need for a panoramic presentation of this 
kind. Such a treatment will suffer from being 
more descriptive than analytic, more selective 
than comprchensive, and will require the re- 
cording of a number of generalizations which 
need more qualification than is possible in a 
short space. The serious student may thus be 
dissatisfied; hopefully, he will be compensated 
by a widening of his horizons. 

The population of India, as reported by the 
1961 census, was 439 million people, a rise 
of 21.5 per cent over the previous decade.? At 
this rate of growth, India’s population would 
double in about 33 years. Such a rise in popula- 
tion dangerously threatens the achievement of 
India’s aspirations for economic and _ social 
progress. The ways in which the basic tasks of 
providing sufficient food and employment op- 
portunities in India are complicated by increas- 
ing population have been well documented.? 

Detailed demographic analyses of various 
aspects of population in India are also avail- 
able and need not be reviewed here.? Some of 
the main facts behind the present situation can 
be seen in Table 1, which summarizes trends in 
fertility, mortality, and population growth in 
India during recent times. The explosive pop- 
ulation increase is a manifestation of the gap 
between a continuing high birth rate, now esti- 
mated at 40 births per thousand population, and 
a declining death rate, now estimated at about 
18 deaths per thousand. Migration has not been 
a major factor in the overall population increase. 
The first portions of this paper will review some 
of the main forces which have acted to control 
mortality and fertility rates at the levels now 
existing in India. 

Prognoses regarding the course of these con- 


1Census of India, 1961, Paper No. 1 of 1962, Final 
Population Totals, New Delhi: Government of India, 1962, 
p. &; 

2 Ansley J. Coale and Edgar M. Hoover, Population 
Growth and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 

3 Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951; Coale and 
Hoover, op. cit.; Census of India, 1961, op. cit. 
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TABLE 1. ESTIMATE OF AVERAGE DEATH 
RATES, BIRTH RATES AND PERCENT IN- 

CREASE OF POPULATION IN INDIA 
DURING DECADES 1881-1961* 





Deaths per Births per Percent in- 
1000 1000 crease in 
population population population 
per year per year during decade 
41.3 48.9 
44.4 45.8 1.0 
42.6 49.2 6.1 
47.2 1 0.9 
36.3 4 10.6 
ao 
9 


1881-1891 
1891-1901 
1901-1911 
1911-1921 
1921-1931 
1931-1941 
1941-1951** 
1951-1961*** 


31.2 15.0 
27.4 13.3 
18.0 21-5 


40.0 





* Data for 1881-1941 from Kingsley Davis, The 
Population of India and Pakistan, pp. 28 and 85; data 
for 1941-1961 from Census of India, 1961, Puper No. 1 
of 1962, pp. x and xv. 

** Birth and death rates refer to 1951 only. 

*** Birth and death rates refer to 1961 only and are 
provisional] estimates. 


trolling forces lead to a strong prediction 
that the high rate of population growth in India 
will continue for a long time. Given conditions 
of peace and political stability, no changes are 
foreseen that would raise the death rate. On 
the other hand, public pressure is increasing to 
develop basic community health services, and 
these will slowly act towards decreasing mor- 
tality. Fertility rates will tend to be main- 
tained at high levels by the decreasing mortality 
and better nutrition. Forces favoring adoption 
of the norm of smaller family size, such as ur- 
banization, industrialization, and education will 
proceed relatively slowly. 

The new factor on the Indian scene which 
may act to bring a quicker decline in birth rate 
is the national family planning program. The 
later portions of this paper will describe the 
stages of development of this bold and rational 
attempt to influence India’s future. 


MORTALITY 


Food. A striking demographic feature of 
India during the nineteenth century was the 
appearance of irregular spurts and lags in popu- 
lation growth. The lags were closely associ- 
ated with occurrence of famines. The last really 
great famine period was in the decade 1891- 
1900, during which the growth of the popula- 
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tion was estimated at about one per cent. Dur- 
ing the subsequent decade of 1901-1910, there 
were signs of decreasing mortality. In areas oc- 
cupied by 26 per cent of the population, rises 
in population of over ten per cent were reported 
during that period; comparable rises had been 
observed in areas occupied by only four per cent 
of the population during the previous decade.‘ 
The period 1911-1920 was dominated by tre- 
mendous mortality during the last three years 
of the decade, when influenza took perhaps 20 
million lives in India.’ From 1920 onwards, a 
steady decline in the crude death rate at the 
national level has been evident. 

More consistent availability of food for the 
general population appears to be the major 
factor in explaining the population increase since 
the turn of the century, although the proportion 
of the total increase explainable by this factor 
resists exact measurement. It is known that at 
low nutritional levels even small changes in 
food availability can influence mortality consid- 
erably. Since the mid-1800’s, marked improve- 
ments have been made in the distribution as well 
as in the production of food. Construction of 
railroads especially facilitated the distribution 
of food to areas where crops had failed. In ad- 
dition, the development of extensive irrigation 
works helped to buffer the effects of capricious 
monsoon rains.6 Governmental efficiency in- 
creased so that by 1921 the Indian Census Com- 
missioner could write, ‘Famine relief organiza- 
tion is now so highly perfected in India that 
scafcity is not necessarily accompanied by high 
mortality.’"7 

The total level of food production was also 
being released from the early hindrances of 
banditry, imternecine warfare and oppressive 
taxation. Irrigation increased yields and opened 
up vast new areas for cultivation. Generalizations 
about the absolute amounts of food production 
earlier in this century are seriously complicated 
by inadequate data. A common interpretation, 
however, is that food production was rising 
markedly from the turn of the century up to the 
time of the First World War. During these 
years India was a net exporter of food grains. 
Production thenceforth levelled off; but while 
per capita production figures thus declined, per 
capita consumption was maintained about even 


4 Census of India, 1951, Vol. I, Part I-A Report, New 
Delhi: Government of India, 1953, p. 130. 

5 Davis, op. cit., p. 41. 

6 Ibid., pp. 38-41. 

™ Census of India, 1951, op. cit., p. 131. 

8 Walter C. Neale, Economic Change in Rural India, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962, pp. 141-148. 
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by increased food imports. During the recent 
decade, however, production has again begun 
to increase. Between 1951 and 1961, food 
gtain output rose by an estimated 32 per cent® 
and the per capita net availability of food 
grains rose fairly steadily from 13.5 ounces 
to 16.2 ounces per day.?° 

Despite this improvment, the supply of food 
grains is still insufficient; demands are higher, 
imports are still required, and the problem 
of food prices is of serious concern. It appears 
that, paradoxically, greater availability a food 
since the turn of the century has helped to en- 
courage human survival in India, only to contri- 
bute to a population growth rate which threatens 
attainment of further nutritional and economic 
improvement. 

Public Health Programs. Plague struck In- 
dia during the last years of the decade 1891- 
1900 and reached its peak during the period 
1901-1910, when it took perhaps 6.5 mil- 
lion lives.44 It was still an important source of 
mortality in the following decade and the subse- 
quently declined to almost nil. Its decline is 
mainly attributed to a natural epidemic cycle, 
with assistance in the later stages from specific 
control efforts. 

The periodic ravages of smallpox have de- 
creased relatively little, although smallpox vac- 
cination has been available in India for a hun- 
dred years. This disease offers important lessons 
about the need for effective organizational and 
educational methods, along with effective bi- 
ological techniques, for introducing a mass 
health measure. Cholera control in India has 
also slowly advanced, especially through pro- 
grams to prevent its dissemination through 
pilgrimage centers. Even in earlier days, how- 
ever, cholera and smallpox each accounted for 
a relatively small proportion of the total mor- 
tality in India.1? 

Only very recently have specific efforts to 
control disease appeared to achieve a major im- 
portance, along with food availability, in widen- 
ing the gap between mortality and fertility. 
During the last decade, the malaria eradica- 
tion program has extended D.D.T. residual 
spraying on a national scale, and is credited 
with saving between one and two million 
lives each year. Its greater eff&t has been on 
morbidity; an estimated 60 million cases of 

* Third Five Year Plan, New Delhi: Government of 
India, Planning Commission, 1961, pp. 301-302. 

1° Economic Survey, 1961-62, New Delhi: Government of 
India, 1962, Table 1.5. 


11 Census of India, 1951, op. cit., p. 129. 
12 Davis, op. cit., pp. 47-49. 
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malaria are prevented annually.1% The major 
impact of the malaria program on India’s 
health has been made, and henceforth its ob- 
jective is to maintain the present gains. 

During the last peed also, some advances 
have been made towards extending the benefits 
of safe water supply, tuberculosis control, and 
medical relief to the general population. In 
limited areas, improved midwifery has caused 
a specific decrease in maternal mortality. In- 
fant mortality rates, however, have decreased 
only proportionally with the decrease in crude 
mortality. The specific decline in infant deaths 
expected with better environmental sanitation 
and infant care has not occurred." 

The nature of the remaining major disease 
problems is such that, from now onwards, 
their effective control will depend largely upon 
the development of a network of health work- 
ers who have continuous, close contact with the 
ig This type of organization has begun to 

uilt on a national scale only during the 
last decade. So far it reaches only a small frac- 
tion of the population, with very limited serv- 
ices. However, there are demands for expansion 
of this system and for the further extension of 
community health services through it. By 1966, 
basic health center staff are expected to be em- 
ployed in all of India’s 5000 Community De- 
velopment Blocks. 


FERTILITY 


Factors Favoring High Fertility. Since the 
turn of the century, the crude birth rate has de- 
clined slightly, as indicated in Table 1. This fact 
may be more encouraging than appears at first 
glance. With the decline in mortality during 
recent years, the proportion of women in the 
child-bearing age who are widowed has con- 
siderably decreased. According to studies of 
Agarwala,’® the increased proportion of surviv- 
ing couples of child-bearing age would have 
been expected to produce a considerably higher 
birth rate than is now observed. The non-ap- 
pearance of such a higher rate suggests that 
some general changes toward a smaller family 
pattern have occurred, concurrently. 

A rise in standard of living for the poorest 
sections of the population may also tend to boost 
the fertility of individual couples, by means of 
general physiological and psychological effects. 
It is noteworthy that during the severe famines 

19B. A. Rao, Malaria in India, New Delhi: Government 
of India, Central Heaith Education Bureau, 1959, p. 7; 
Third Five Year Plan, op. cit., p. 659. 
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of the last century not only did mortality rise 
but fertility sharply decreased. Recently, 
Gupta and Malaker'® have adduced evidence 
from National Sample Survey data to indicate 
that among people in India who are now at low- 
est levels of living, the marital fertility rate is 
relatively low; as the level of living rises, there 
is first a rise and then a decline in fertility 
rates. 

Cultural factors supporting high fertility in 
Indian society are strong. Sons are especially 
valued for agricultural work, for protection in 
village strife, for support in old age and, among 
Hindus, for the religious ceremony at a man’s 
death. At the same time, the joint family system 
buffers parents somewhat against the direct 
burdens of child-bearing. 

Social legislation in India during the last 
decade has been of a type which might be ex- 
pected to support high fertility rather than de- 
crease it. Mitra’? has recently cited as examples 
land reform legislation which tends to main- 
tain the current mode of agricultural economy, 
provision of financial advantages to under-privi- 
leged groups in the population without ref- 
erence to family size, the prohibition movement, 
abolition of dowries, and allowing divorce and 
widow remarriage. The steps towards higher 
status for women have not yet led to a sub- 
stantial increase in the female labor-force. Some 
States now provide financial compensation to 
anges who undertake surgical sterilization, 

ut legislation which specifically rewards per- 
sons with smaller families is not yet in sight. 

Legislation to raise further the age at mar- 
riage also appears unlikely. Mean age at mar- 
riage is presently estimated as about 16 years, 
and is tending to rise. However, the anticipated 
increase is not such as to affect fertility very 
soon.?* 

The relatively high mortality among infants 
and children is still a force towards higher 
fertility. Despite the decline in crude mortality 
rate, about one-third of new born infants are 
still expected to die before they reach adult- 
hood.?® Not long ago, about one half were lost 


%* P, B. Gupta and C. R. Malaker, ‘‘Fertility Differential 
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before adulthood. On the average, Indian women 
who are married throughout their reproductive 
period have a total of between six and seven 
live births.2° When villagers are asked what is 
the number of children they would like to have, 
the answer is usually three or four.*1 If this 
“ideal” is taken to refer to children surviving 
to adulthood, then it can be seen that the ideal 
and actual number achieved are still not so 
far apart. 

It is relevant to note here, also, the present 
state of development of channels through which 
new information and possible contraceptive sup- 
plies can reach the masses of people. At present, 
villagers’ contact with outside sources of influ- 
ence are largely verbal and personal. Radio con- 
tact is still limited in most rural areas, and writ- 
ten communication is hindered by overall lit- 
eracy rates on the order of 25 per cent, with con- 
siderably lower rates among females.*? The 
Community Development organization is very 
much over-extended, though fast being 
strengthened. The organizational framework of 
rural health services is still flimsy. Local politi- 
cal bodies are now being infused with new re- 
sponsibilities, and will ultimately be potent 
mechanisms for progress; this will take time, 
however. Networks for distribution of commer- 
cial products such as tea and kerosene have ex- 
tended remarkably into rural India, but items 
such as contraceptives have not generally en- 
tered these channels as yet. 

Factors Favoring Lower Fertility. Urbani- 
zation has made its impact among the highest 
economic groups in the cities, where the small 
family pattern is well established. The use of 
contraception can be observed to be spreading 
to lower economic groups in the city.?* Recent 
studies have established that the expected de- 
cline in crude birth rate is indeed occurring in 
some urban areas, It is estimated that the 1951 
birth rate in Bombay City, standardized to the 
age and sex distribution of the entire country, 
was not more than 27 per thousand.*4 

In rural areas, such progress has not been 
evident. However, there is evidence among vil- 
lagers of popular concern with the problem of 
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excess children, Several surveys have found a 
large proportion of the population ready to talk 
about this subject and to cite the assets of hav- 
ing a smaller family.2> Economic advantage to 
the family and protection of the mother’s health 
are most often mentioned. Interest among 
women rises with parity and education. Concern 
with excessive division of land and local solution 
of the problem by outward migration have been 
noted particularly in the Punjab.?° 

There exists among the rural population a 
basic foundation of beliefs and practices rele- 
vant to contraception. Belief in lactation as a 
contraceptive measure is widespread, usually 
without recognition of the intermediate asso- 
ciation with post-partum amenorrhea. The gen- 
erally prolonged lactation period may, indeed, 
largely explain the average inter-pregnancy in- 
terval of about three years.27 In addition, a 
number of magical ideas relate to prolonging 
the inter-pregnancy period.*8 

Folk beliefs about the periodicity of suscep- 
tibility to conception are also prevalent, al- 
though inaccurate. The rhythm method of 
contraception, being congruent with existing 
beliefs, has been found in some experience to 
have best initial acceptance; adoption of this 
method then serves as a stepping-stone towards 
later acceptance of other less familiar tech- 
niques.*® 

Avoidance of sex relations during religious 
days, segregation of women after delivery, 
non-remarriage of widows, and polyandry in 
certain areas, are other customs relevant to limi- 
tation of births. Induced abortion appears to be 
commonly known in some parts of India. 

Another relevant cultural feature is the social 
pressure against having another child after the 
oldest child has reached puberty or is married. 
Child-bearing usually ceases at an age when 
there remains a period of presumed fecundity ; 
there is little knowledge about the way in which 
this is achieved.*° Questions about use of birth 
control methods, in the usual surveys, may fail 
to elicit information about use of coitus in- 
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— abstinence, abortion, or other meth- 
ods. 

The relatively high value placed upon male 
sexual continence, as a source of physical and 
spiritual strength, may also have a fundamental 
relevance to the spread of contraceptive prac- 
tices. 

Opposition to contraception on religious or 
political grounds has been remarkably little in 
India, The only strong resistance is from Cath- 
olic groups in South India. On the whole, Mus- 
lims are reported to be somewhat more conser- 
vative and thus less receptive to family plan- 
ning than the general population. In a few 
instances, religious tenets conflict with certain 
contraceptive methods; Sikh men may object 
to the shaving of hair required for preparing 
the vasectomy operation site, and Muslim 
women may consider it unclean to leave a dia- 
phragm in position for a prolonged period 
after coitus. 

Although the obstacles to field implementa- 
tion of family planning programs are tremen- 
dous, the most positive factor is that India’s 
leadership has taken a firm decision to meet 
the population problem. Modern India has al- 
ready demonstrated courage, vigor, and imagi- 
nation in attacking giant problems, and can be 
expected to do the same in this case. 


GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL FAMILY 
PLANNING MOVEMENT?! 


The Early Period. Before the first World 
War, a few far-sighted scholars and govern- 
ment officials in India were advocating family 
limitation. In 1925, Dr. R. D. Karve opened the 
first birth control clinic in Bombay. In 1930, 
the Mysore Government opened what was prob- 
ably the first Government-operated birth con- 
trol clinic in the world. 

During the 1930's, concern with the subject 
of population and birth control spread widely 
among Indian intellectuals and reformers. The 
All-India Women’s Conference recommended 
that services be provided for teaching men 
and women about methods of birth control. 
A number of societies were formed to promote 
this idea, and birth control clinics were set up 
in several cities. The Madras government com- 
mitted itself to providing family planning 
clinic services. A journal, Marriage Hygiene, 
was initiated in Bombay and provided an elo- 


%1 This historical account is based upon the following 
main sources: Family Planning in India, New Delhi: Gov- 
ernment of India, Directorate General of Health Services, 
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quent voice to the movement. The National 
Planning Committee, set up by the Indian Na- 
tional Congress party in 1935 under Nehru’s 
chairmanship, strongly supported birth con- 
trol as a State policy. Mahatma Gandhi a 
ported the idea of family limitation, though 
felt that abstinence should be used rather than 
contraceptive devices. Margaret Sanger, as well 
as representatives of the British birth control 
movement, travelled widely in India and found 
great interest among medical and women’s 
groups. 

Efforts to promote birth control lagged dur- 
ing World War II. Subsequently, such activ- 
ities were revived and expanded under the 
dynamic leadership of the Family Planning As- 
sociation of India. 

The organized birth control movement dur- 
ing the pre-war years was perhaps as much a 
symptom of the profound changes that were oc- 
curring in some strata of Indian society, as it 
was a primary force towards family limitation. 
At any rate, assisted by this stimulus, plus the 
intellectual ferment of the times and factors 
such as the depression in the 1930's, the small- 
family pattern established itself firmly among 
the urban upper classes. 

Leaders of the birth control movement in 
India during this early period were well 
aware of the problems which over-population 
posed for overall national development. How- 
ever, the movement during this period seemed 
to take its basic strength from the international 
struggle for women’s rights and the rise in feel- 
ings of social responsibility for family welfare. 

The First Five Year Plan Period, 1951-1956. 
India achieved independence in 1947, and pro- 
ceeded to embark on a series of five-year periods 
of planned economic development. Econo- 
mists and demographers, in India and abroad, 
were stimulated by the challenge to develop 
a strategy for India’s development. The hu- 
manitarian and social service basis for the 
family planning movement was now strongly 
reinforced by detailed statistical analyses of the 
population problem as it would influence over- 
all economic growth. 

Nevertheless, a politically sensitive new gov- 
ernment was on uncertain ground-when it came 
to forming a national policy in this field. It 
decided to proceed cautiously, and a budget 
equivalent to about 1.3 million dollars was set 
aside in order to provide family planning ad- 
vice for health reasons in some government 
health facilities to support field experiments 
with different contraceptive methods; to de- 
velop suitable educational approaches, and to 
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collect information on reproductive patterns 
and factors affecting population growth. 

With assistance from the World Health Or- 
ganization, pilot projects stressing the rhythm 
method of contraception were developed at 
Ramanagram in rural Mysore and Lodi Colony 
in New Delhi City. In the Ludhiana District 
of Punjab, during a field study of reproduc- 
tive dynamics, foam tablets were made avail- 
able to a village population. During this period, 
basic demographic studies were also being car- 
ried out in the States of Bombay, West Bengal, 
and Uttar Pradesh. These various efforts*? 
helped to confirm the ominous demographic 
picture. On the other hand, even though no fall 
in birth rate was observed in the pilot project 
areas, the receptivity of the people to the pro- 
gram was surprisingly good, and this encour- 
aged bolder steps. 

Second Plan Period, 1957-1961. The Second 
Five Year Plan allocated the equivalent of 
about ten million dollars for the initiation of a 
truly nation-wide family planning action pro- 
gtam. In late 1956, a Central Family Planning 
Board was formed to advise and support the 
Ministry of Health in developing this effort, 
and a Director of Family Planning was posted 
in the Health Ministry. Madras and Bihar 
States had already formed such advisory groups ; 
by 1960, Family Planning Boards were formed 
in each of India’s 15 States. 

Clinics: At the beginning of this period al- 
most the only model available for use in ex- 
panding the program was the traditional fam- 
ily planning clinic, which sought to attract 
female “clients” to come to a center for rela- 
tively complete medical and contraceptive serv- 
ice. This pattern was familiar and tangible, and 
also had the advantage of being subject to 
fairly rapid duplication; whereas, development 
of other methods and channels for promoting 
family planning would require more time. The 
Community Development program, for exam- 
ple, was still at an early stage of growth. Dur- 
ing the Second Plan, therefore, liberal grants-in- 
aid were made available to private or official 
agencies interested in en family plan- 
ning clinic facilities. This offer received wide 
response; whereas, at the end of the First Plan 
a total of 145 family planning clinics were re- 
ported to exist, by the end of the Second Plan 
there were over 4200 clinics. Most are super- 
vised by the State governments in association 
with existing health facilities. The clinics pro- 
vide contraceptives without cost to all but ur- 
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ban higher-income groups. This clinic approach 
could reach only a relatively small fraction of 
the people, and could not be expected to make 
much impact on crude birth rates. Where imagi- 
natively developed and linked with other com- 
munity services, in urban areas especially, the 
clinics have done good service. In rural areas, 
however, they have been plagued by isolation 
from other development activities and by prob- 
lems of inadequate staffing and supervision. 

Mass Media: Another main goal was to raise 
the national awareness of family planning, 
through educational media. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of posters, pamphleis and folders on 
the subject were distributed. Useful films, 
slides and exhibits were also developed and 
provided for local use. In addition, public- 
minded leaders in each State were appointed as 
“honorary family planning educators’, to help 
mobilize local interest and support. As a move 
towards more popular involvement, near the 
end of the Second Plan a special subsidy was 
made available for holding “village leaders’ 
camps”. In these, selected leaders from a few 
villages meet for a few days to discuss family 
planning and consider what they can do to pro- 
mote family planning in their own local situa- 
tion. 

Organization: Major steps were also taken 
towards building the organizational framework 
needed for a more extensive program. With 
central assistance, the post of Family Planning 
Officer was created in each State health director- 
ate. The Central Government also employed 
special training teams, who were assigned to 
each State to help provide orientation in family 
planning to existing health and rural develop- 
ment workers. These teams were to act as the 
nuclei for State Family Planning Bureaus. 

Special family planning training courses for 
more senior personnel were developed by the 
Central Government, in Bombay and Delhi. The 
States established their own centers for the basic 
training of junior personnel to work in the 
family planning centers. + 

Voluntary Sterilization: The number of sur- 
gical sterilizations reported in India rose from - 
7822 in 1956 to 45,641 in 1961. In some 
States, a small cash compensation (from three 
to six dollars) was provided for men or women 
who volunteered to be sterilized. One of the 
criteria for acceptance is that the couple has 
at least three children. The number of steriliza- 
tions is still too few to have much demographic 
impact, but is important as an indicator of pub- 
lic interest in family limitation. 

Maharashtra State has encouraged the use of 
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temporary “camp” hospitals, to which people 
converge from the surrounding rural areas. In 
1961, at one such camp more than 1400 sterili- 
zations were performed. Organizations of these 
camps requires close touch with the people in 
an area, and has involved the utilization of 
local health workers, rural development person- 
nel, and even political party workers. In Mad- 
ras, people are referred to permanent clinical 
facilities, rather than to ‘camps’. The newly 
formed village government system in Madras 
has been asked to focus on two main objectives: 
food production and birth control. Other fea- 
tures of the Madras program are the use in the 
city of “canvassers’” who receive a fee for con- 
vincing a person to come for sterilization, and 
the establishment of a “father information 
center” at each birth registration office. 

Research: A major effort was also made dur- 
ing the Second Plan to strengthen the scientific 
foundations of the national program. Three 
central advisory committees were established 
for demographic research, for research on medi- 
cal and biological aspects of reproduction, and 
for communications and action research. 

Demographic research centers were set up in 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and Trivandrum to 
pursue basic population studies. The Demo- 
graphic Training and Research Center at Bom- 
bay also provides special training in demog- 
raphy. 

Medical and biological research on reproduc- 
tion is now advancing in a number of Indian 
institutions with the object of producing the 
fundamental knowledge needed to devise new 
contraceptive methods, and of assessing in India 
the adequacy of new methods as they appear. 
The Health Ministry helps to stimulate, support, 
and coordinate such activities. 

Social research on family planning during 
the Second Plan mainly concentrated on surveys 
of knowledge, attitudes and practices relevant 
to fertility control, and correlation of these with 
demographic variables. Along with some of 
these studies, contraceptives were also offered 
to the population and the response measured. 
More recently, there has been rising interest in 
pilot projects that primarily aim to evolve an 
effective program to introduce family plan- 
ning, through the application of the best avail- 
able educational and organizational talent to the 
problem. In this situation, the role of the social 
researcher involves the clarification of prob- 
lems of program development through limited, 
“diagnostic” studies, and assessment of the total 
impact of the program on the target population. 

An important project of the latter type was 
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initiated at Singur, West Bengal.** An attempt 
has been made to achieve the maximum impact 
on fertility through a program of education 
and service in a rural area, The program has in- 
volved working closely with community leaders 
and use of group discussions, household visits, 
and various types of visual aids. Repeated ob- 
servation of birth rates since 1958 has revealed 
a slight decline in fertility in the area, as com- 
pared with a control population. 

During the last year of the Second Plan, a re- 
search grants program was initiated under the 
supervision of the Family Planning Communi- 
cations and Action Research Committee. The 
term “communications research’, as used in 
this context, has extended beyond the meaning 
of public opinion research to include studies 
of a variety of factors that may influence the edu- 
cational impact of an action program. This us- 
age is not illogical, since problems of family 
planning education in India are strongly bound 
up with the whole process of developing a 
new program or system which can catalyze the 
social and psychological changes needed for 
fertility reduction. Within such a system, an- 
alysis of vertical and horizontal lines of com- 
munication can be as relevant for increasing 
the educational effectiveness of the program 
as, say, analysis of communication of field work- 
ers with the public, or of lines of communica- 
tion within the village society. 

Third Plan Period, 1961-1966. In the off- 
cial statement of the Third Five Year Plan, 
population control is described as being “‘at 
the very center of planned development’’.** The 
Plan provides a basic budget for the family 
— program equivalent to about 57 mil- 
ion dollars. Family planning is now considered 
one of the major specific health promotional 
programs in India, along with malaria eradica- 
tion and supply of safe water. 

Community approach: The Second Plan 
demonstrated the need for the greater appli- 
cation in the family planning program of the 
community education techniques found effec- 
tive in other development programs, rather than 
the concentration of special clinic services on 
a relatively small number of people. It is now 
officially emphasized that adoption of family 
planning normally requires no clinic visit, and 
that the clinic should be viewed only as a re- 
source for referral of special problems. A main 
goal henceforth will be to stimulate commu- 
nity leaders to discuss family planning, and help 
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them to take the responsibility themselves for 
promoting the small family habit in their own 
communities. If direct services are needed, they 
would best be brought to the village and home 
by workers having the confidence of the com- 
munity. 

Convergence with community health services: 
Although family planning clinic services have 
routinely been associated with health facilities, 
the program has remained relatively isolated 
from health activities in the field. Where they 
have been utilized, the nurses, midwives, sani- 
tarians, vaccinators and other health personnel, 
as well as various categories of community de- 
velopment workers, have demonstrated their 
ability to contribute to the family planning 
movement. It is hoped now that population con- 
trol will be accepted in practice as a top-priority 
public health program to be promoted through 
the entire network of extension workers in 
health. Full-time family planning personnel 
who are located in the health organizational 
structure will be responsible not only for di- 
rect work with the public but also for support- 
ing the family planning work of other types 
of — and community development person- 
nel. 

Since the extension of community health 
services out to rural areas is expected to have 
increasing impact on mortality henceforth, it 
is particularly appropriate and necessary that 
the advancing lines of health workers should 
also, from their first contact with people, be in- 
troducing birth control. 

Sirengthening of family planning program 
organization: Central research and _ training 
activities have been consolidated in a Family 
Planning Institute concerned with educational, 
medical, biological, statistical, and supply as- 
pects of the national program. Particularly im- 
portant will be research activities directed at 
measuring and analyzing the effects of the vary- 
ing program approaches that are being devel- 
oped in different parts of India. Another high 
priority is the need to stimulate the local man- 
ufacture of contraceptive supplies and to im- 
prove their distribution. 

State Family Planning Officers posted in the 
State Health Departments are acquiring addi- 
tional staff for training and evaluation func- 
tions. Within the States, the main administra- 
tive divisions are the Districts, each with about 
one to two million population. Central sub- 
sidies are being provided for the employment 
of full-time Family Planning Officers in each 
district health office, in order to stimulate and 
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coordinate efforts within the District. Honor- 
ary education leaders are also being appointed 
in the Districts, and additional facilities are 
being provided for surgical sterilization. The 
Districts are divided into Community Devel- 
opment Blocks, containing an average of about 
100 villages each, A major goal will be to pro- 
vide the field personnel needed to carry the edu- 
cational program into these villages. Efforts are 
also being made to establish non-medical chan- 
nels for contraceptive supplies. 

During the Third Plan it is proposed to 
choose a number of Districts for intensive pilot 
projects, where efforts will be made to strengthen 
staffing, training, supervision, and evaluation, 
and to develop the most effective possible or- 
ganizational base for the health and family 
planning program. These _ pilot projects, 
launched in varying cultural and administra- 
tive situations, should greatly accelerate the ac- 
quisition of experience needed for improving 
the national program. 

Training and Education: Recognition of the 
urgent need for trained manpower for this and 
other programs has led to a decision to establish 
a National Institute of Public Health Admin- 
istration and Education. This Institute will 
be concerned with basic training of administra- 
tors and educators for work at the State and 
District levels of organization; it will also carry 
out program research and evaluation activities. 

Facilities for short-term training in family 
planning for existing categories of workers, as 
well as for full-time family planning field work- 
ers in the Community Development Blocks, ° 
are also being expanded.The training content 
will stress community-level educational meth- 
ods. A series of State-wide family planning con- 
ferences have also helped to bring family plan- 
ning personnel together with the staff of Com- 
munity Development, Education and_ other 
departments to identify goals and problems 
and to mobilize available resources for the 
family planning program. 

During the Third Plan, use of mass media 
to create a receptive atmosphere for family 
planning will be extended and supplemented 
with activities aimed at increasing popular 
involvement. For example, an annual “Family 
Planning Day’ was instituted during the Sec- 
ond Plan, which was observed largely through 

ublic programs in urban clinics. A goal hence- 
forth will be to use this occasion to stimulate 
the council of village leaders in every Commu- 
nity Development Block to plan its own pro- 
gram of family planning education. 
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SUMMARY 


The population of India was controlled dur- 
ing the last century at a level of almost half of 
what it is today, primarily by recurring fam- 
ines. With marked improvements in govern- 
mental efficiency, in transportation, and in irri- 
gation, a reasonable continuity of food supply 
was assured to the masses of the people early 
in the present century. The effect of this funda- 
mental change was obscured at first by major 
epidemics, but since 1920 a consistent rise in 
population has been evident. In addition to the 
presence of a continuous food supply, gains 
in total production during the last decade have 
led to a rise in the actual amount of food avail- 
able per capita, Specific disease control efforts, 
especially malaria control, have probably started 
to make a major contribution to population in- 
crease relatively recently. From now onwards, 
the proposed extension of basic community 
health services into rural areas is expected to 
produce further declines in mortality. 

A number of potent forces support the pres- 
ent high birth rate in India. On the other hand, 
the fact that some groups in the population 
are reducing their fertility, and that factors 
consistent with such a change exist among 
other groups, lend support to the proposition 
that an aggressive national family planning pro- 
gram can hasten an overall decline in birth 
rate. 

During the years before World War II, 
many Indian intellectuals and social reformers 
were advocating birth control. Acceptance of 
the family planning concept among the nation’s 
leaders was facilitated during this early period 


by its associaton with movements for women’s 
rights and family welfare. During the First 
Five Year Plan for national development 
(1951-56), the support for family planning 
on humanitarian grounds was strongly but- 
tressed by the analyses of economists and demog- 
raphers who were concerned with problems of 
overall economic growth. Cautious steps taken 
during the First Plan period helped to reassure 
responsible government officials that it would be 
politically and technically feasible to under- 
take a national family planning program. Dur- 
ing the Second Five Year Plan (1956-61), a 
nation-wide action program was _ launched. 
However, this largely involved multiplication 
of clinic-type facilities, which had limited ca- 
pacity to reach the masses of people, especially 
in rural areas. Audio-visual media were used ex- 
tensively to increase the public awareness of 
family planning. The research base of the pro- 
gram was strengthened, and steps were taken 
to build an organizational framework suitable 
for a more extensive effort. - 

The Third Plan (1961-66) now aspires to 
take family planning out of the clinic and to the 
people through fuller development of commu- 
nity-level educatonal work. Training and re- 
search activities are being expanded, and the 
organization of State programs is being streng- 
thened by addition at various levels of full-time 
personnel for family planning. It is hoped that 
the recognition of population control as a top- 
priority public health problem will lead to full 
use of the expanding network of health ex- 
tension workers for promoting contraception. 


Adopted Children 


The Children’s Bureau has issued a set of legislative guides to help States give maximum pro- 
tection to adoptive children and to children whose parents have abandoned or neglected them. 

The publication, entitled “Legislative Guides for the Termination of Parental Rights and 
Responsibilities and the Adoption of Children,” stresses the fact that the natural parents are the 
= custodians of their children in the majority of cases. “The burden of proof of neglect or 
unfitness is upon those who allege that such a condition exists,” it states. 

“With enhanced emphasis upon social services for children in their own homes and for their 
return from foster care, it is incumbent upon social agencies to encourage and assist parents in 
exercising their parental rights and in meeting their responsibilities.” 

The guides will be useful in cases of unmarried parents, who want their children placed for 
adoption. In these cases, the guide material sets forth the necessary legal steps to assure the pro- 
tection of the rights of all parties to the adoption. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. for 30 cents each. 
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Population and Population Policy in Pakistan 


W. PARKER MAULDIN 
Population Council, New York City 


W HEN political independence was gained 
by the huge populations of the Indian subconti- 
nent in 1947, two large nations were formed, 
India and Pakistan. Today the population of 
India numbers about 450 million; that of Pak- 
istan about 100 million. The division of the 
population of the subcontinent into two nations 
was primarily along religious lines, with Islam 
being the wer religion in Pakistan and 
Hinduism that of India. Pakistan was formed 
from two areas having large concentrations of 
Moslem populations. But these areas are sepa- 
rated by more than 1,000 miles of Indian ter- 
ritory; thus, Pakistan has a very curious geog- 
raphy. 

Communication between the wings is by ex- 
pensive air and rail routes across Northern 
India or by a 2,600-mile sea route through the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. Nor is it 
only distance that divides Pakistan. West Paki- 
stan is a land of rugged mountains and river 
valleys, much of it very arid, sparsely-settled 
desert where the summer temperature reaches 
120°F. Water and irrigation are the keys to 
settlement in the West. East Pakistan, on the 
other hand, is a vast delta area, extremely wet, 
with up to 100 inches of rainfall during the 
monsoon season. Even during the dry season 
much of East Pakistan is under water. During 
the rainy season extensive transportation is pos- 
sible only by boat or by air. West Pakistan has 
almost six times as much territory (310,403 
square miles) but only a little more than four- 
ths as much population (43 million in 1961) 
as East Pakistan (55,126 square miles and 50.9 
million people). 

The peoples of East and West Pakistan are 
united by a common religious bond, but they 
differ in racial characteristics, diet, dress, 
language and manners. Although there are great 
diversities between the people in the East and 
West wings of Pakistan in the matters of climate, 
custom and language, perhaps more important 
is the uniformity in their tie to the land, low 
economic development, illiteracy, poor and ill- 
balanced diet, and lack of adequate communica- 
tion, transportation and health facilities. 

In 1961 only 19 per cent of the population 
5 years of age and over was literate; 28 per 
cent among males and 9 per cent among fe- 
males, This single statistic did not change 
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from 1951 to 1961, but the 1961 definition of 
literacy was more restricitve than that of 1951. 
At the earlier date persons who could read only 
the Holy Quran were counted as literate, and in 
1951 about half of those classified as literate 
were able to read only the Holy Quran. If one 
counts as literate in 1961 those who are able to 
read the Holy Quran, 27.5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation 5 years of age and over would be clas- 
sified as literate. About 43 per cent of children 
between the ages of six and eleven were in 
school in 1954-55; the proportion in school has 
increased but little since that date. Only about 
10 _ cent of primary school children are girls. 
verage per capita income in 1960 was just 
under 250 rupees, or $51.46, using the official 
exchange rate. In terms of purchasing power of 
locally-produced goods or services, however, 
the rupee is more nearly equivalent to a dollar 
than to the 21 cents shown by official exchange 
rates. 
The list of indexes of underdevelopment can 


be extended— 


—75 per cent of the labor force in agriculture 

—less than 2,000 calories per person per day 

—production of agricultural products is increasing 
very slowly 

—consumption of foodstuffs exceeds locally-grown 
supplies; thus foodgrains must be imported 

—only 67 kilowatts consumption of energy per 
capita (compared with 140 for India, 1,164 for 
Japan, 3,651 for Western Germany, 4,920 for the 
United Kingdom, and 8,013 for the United 
States) 

—only 140 enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation per 100,000 population 

—13,000 people per physician 

—only 9 daily newspapers per 1,000 population 

—fewer than 3 radios per 1,000 population 


POPULATION GROWTH 


The growth of the population of Pakistan 
has been a highly complex process. Migrating 
peoples and conquering armies entered through 
the northern passes and spread downward 
through the sub-continent. ‘“There was inter- 
marriage and acculturation, with consequent uni- 
formities extending across vast areas, but the 
merging of peoples has never been sufficient 
to eliminate great diversities in physical types, 
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cultures and languages. As peoples of Islamic 
faith entered the subcontinent and the num- 
bers of believers grew through conversions and 
the natural increase of those who already be- 
lieved, a great religious schism was added to 
the diversities of the regions and the subconti- 
nent as a whole. 

There is little numerical basis for the analysis 
of the long period of formation of Pakistan’s 
population. Traditions of population counts, 
registration systems, and periodic surveys were 
little developed in the subcontinent as a whole. 
They seem to have been absent from the Mug- 
hul administrative apparatus. Governments 
long remained without statistics, and people 
remained unused to numbers and oblivious to 
counting. 

Official statistics came to the subcontinent 
during the British period, but they came in the 
form of an administrative apparatus that se- 
cured simple figures and presented them with 
simple and common-sense ra nage The 
British census was an extraordinary achieve- 
ment for the middle and late 19th century. It 
gave the subcontinent a heritage of plentiful 
figures on gt grees but it contributed little 
to concepts of statistics or habits or scrutiniz- 


ing figures to determine accuracy and validity.” 
Concepts of time and of age are hazy; age 


reporting is grossly and irregularly erroneous, 
and women are omitted in varying proportions 
at different times and ages. Vital statistics are 
greatly underregistered with perhaps no more 
than one-half the births and an even smaller 
percentage of deaths being recorded. Birth rates 
may be estimated from the age structure or the 
ratio of children to women in the reproductive 
ages, but there are no direct measures of levels 
of change in fertility, mortality, and natural in- 
crease. Scattered surveys of villages and cities 
give some information about rates of population 
growth, but these surveys have been taken on 
an ad hoc basis and are not representative. In 
spite of these statistical deficiencies, earlier cen- 
suses give us a record of population growth dur- 
ing the current century within the area that is 
now Pakistan. 

Population within this territory increased 
from about 45 million at the turn of the cen- 
tury to 93.8 million in 1961, the date of the 
last census. But growth was uneven, and also 
was highly variable in the two wings of Paki- 
stan, East and West. The decade of the 1940's 


1M. L. Qureshi, Editor, Population Growth and Eco- 
nomic Development with Special Reference to Pakistan, The 
Institute of Development Economics, Karachi, Pakistan, 
1960, pp. 14-15. 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER AND PER CENT INCREASE 
OF POPULATION IN PAKISTAN, BY 
PROVINCE: 1901 TO 1961 








West 
Pakistan 


Fast 


Total Pakistan 


Decade 





Increase (in percentages) 


1901-11 

1911-21 5.4 
1921-31 ; 7.1 
1931-41 ‘ 18.0 
1941-51 . 0.2 
1951-61 . 20.9 


Population (thousands) 


45,504 28,928 
50,937 31,555 
54,363 33,254 
59,146 35,604 
70,279 41,997 
75,842 42/063 
93,832 50,854 


1901 
1911 
1921 
1931 
1941 
1951 
1961 





Source: Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


was a particularly troubled period. There was 
a severe famine in Bengal in 1943. Estimates 
range from about a million excess deaths from 
famine in all of Bengal to 2.5 million in East 
Bengal (East Pakistan).* World War II con- 
tributed to the dislocation of more thousands 
of persons, causing some loss of life, some ex- 
changes of population, and perhaps some 
diminution in birth rate because of the pro- 
longed absence from home of many men. At 
the time of partition in 1947, Pakistan and In- 
dia exchanged 14 to 15 million persons, with 
roughly equal numbers coming in and going 
out. These exchanges took place rapidly in an 
atmosphere of mutual distrust. Hundreds of 
thousands of persons lost their lives. Estimates 
commonly quoted claim 500,000 to a million 
casualties, but exact figures will never be known. 

In this decade, the poor statistical machinery 
was further weakened by these catastrophic 
events, and the statistician can only wonder what 
the rates of population change might have been. 
This sad statistical story is further complicated 
because it is thought that the 1941 census rep- 
resented an overcount of 9 one “In East 
Bengal and the Punjab, and specially in the 
regions which are now Pakistan, political ten- 
sion was acute at the time of the 1941 census 


2W. Parker Mauldin and Sultan Shah Hashmi, ‘“‘Illustra- 
tive Estimates and Projections of the Population of Pakistan, 
1951 to 1991,’ Population Growth and Economic Develop- 
ment with Special Reference to Pakistan, M. L. Qureshi, 
Editor, The Institute of Development Economics, Karachi, 
Pakistan, 1960, p. 79 ff. 
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and both Muslim and Hindu communities en- 
deavored to cause an artificial increase in their 
reported strength. The exact extent of this in- 
flation cannot be assessed.’’ 

Not too much reliance should be placed on 
the specific figures giving rates of growth at 
different times and in different areas, In addi- 
tion to the complications mentioned above for 
the 1940's, ‘there was an attempted boycott 
of the census in 1931 as part of the policy of 
non-cooperation with the British government. 
However, the census authorities reported that 
on the whole this movement either failed or 
proper compensations were made for it and in 
fact in some provinces there were reports of 
an attempt to inflate the figures for political pur- 
poses.”* On the whole, however, the 1931 
census is regarded as fairly accurate. The 1951 
census is also thought to have been fairly accu- 
rate, although it is estimated that the urban 
population of Pakistan was underenumerated 
by 5 per cent in the 1951 census.® 

Growth rates of population have differed ap- 
preciably in East and West Pakistan. Since 1911 
West Pakistan has grown at a rate varying 
from 9 to 27 per cent a decade, the latter fig- 
ure being for the decade 1951-1961. Re- 
corded figures are 20 per cent for 1931-41, and 
19 per cent for 1941-1951, although this latter 
figure was made possible by the net influx of 
1.75 million persons. Then, too, the size of earl- 
ier migration into the canal colonies is not 
known. Perhaps growth from 1931 to 1941 was 
inflated by migration, and by the excess count of 
the 1941 census. Perhaps the 1941-1951 figure 
would have been greater had there not been an 
over-enumeration in 1941. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that growth during the last decade was 
very high, amounting to about 27 per cent in the 
short space of 10 years. 

Growth of population in East Pakistan dur- 
ing past decades has been more variable and at 
a slower rate than in West Pakistan. From 1921 
to 1931 population increased by 7 per cent, but 
during the next decade the corresponding fig- 
ure was 18 per cent. To what extent this latter 
figure reflected overcounting in the 1941 cen- 
sus® is not known. Change in total numbers 
from 1941 to 1951 was trivial, with an increase 

3 Census of Pakistan, 1 (1951), p. 26. 


4 Ibid. 
5Inam-ul Haq, 


“Population Growth in Pakistan and 
Future Estimates,’’ Census of Pakistan, 1951, Census Bulletin 
No. 6. 

® Haq, op. 
Punjab during this decade was also exceptionally high, 22.7 
per cent. Census authorities thought that inflation of census 
figures was particularly high in Bengal and the Punjab. 


cit., P. 59. Increase of population in the 
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of less than 0.2 per cent. This figure is artificial- 
ly low because of a net cutmovement of about 
1.9 million persons,’ and because of losses from 
the 1943 Bengal famine. One can obtain an esti- 
mated growth rate for East Pakistan from 1.2 
to 1.3 per cent a year from 1931 to 1951, adjust- 
ing for recorded migration and estimated fam- 
ine deaths. The so-called normal figure for the 
period may indeed have been higher than indi- 
cated because of other disruptions during the 
two decades—loss of life during the exchange 
of populations at the time of Partition, rte A 
tions in rates of growth attributable to World 
War II, erroneous census counts, etc. During 
the 1950's, the growth rate was 20.9 per cent 
for the decade, or just over 2.0 per cent per 
year. Growth rates in East Pakistan are somc- 
what lower than in West Pakistan primarily be- 
cause of a higher death rate in East Pakistan. 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


The Islamic nation of Pakistan counted 
more than 82.5 million Muslims at the time of 
its 1961 Census, the largest grouping of Mus- 
lims in the world. Hindus were the second most 
numerous religious group, numbering 10 mil- 
lion, or about 11 per cent of the total. Other mi- 
nority religious groups accounted for slightly 
more than one per cent of the total population ; 
thus, Muslims made up 88 per cent of Paki- 
stan’s population. 

From the turn of the century until 1941, 
Muslims increased much more rapidly than did 
Hindus in the area that is now Pakistan. The 
percentage increase of Muslims was about twice 
that of the Hindus in each decade from 1901 
to 1941. At the beginning of the century there 
were 30 million Muslims and about 11.9 mil- 
lion Hindus in this area. By 1941 the corres- 
ponding figures were 51.8 million Muslims and 
15.5 million Hindus, increases of 72.5 and 31 
per cent respectively.® 

During the 1940’s there were major shifts 
of population in the area, and 7.2 million Mus- 
lim refugees were counted in Pakistan at the time 
of the 1951 Census. The actual number of ref- 


™Muhajirs, that is, persons who entered Pakistan as a 
result of partition, numbered 699 thousand in East Pakistan in 
1951; displaced persons in India who reported their place 
of origin’ as East Bengal numbered 2,549 thousand. If an 
additional 47 thousand displaced persons in India, origin 
unspecified, are distributed in proportion to those for whom 
origin is specified, and an adjustment is made to include 
children born to these persons prior to the census, the figure 
becomes 2,596,000 from East Bengal. The nei difference, and 
loss from East Bengal is then 1,897,000. 

8 Population Census of Pakistan 1961, Census Bulletin 2, 
p. 20. 
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ugees in Pakistan was thought by Pakistani 
Census authorities to be larger than this re- 
age figure.® At the same time, about 7.4 mil- 
ion displaced persons from Pakistan were in 
India in 1951.° These shifts in population led 
to an increase of more than 25 per cent among 
the Muslims to almost 65 million. At the same 
time the number of Hindus decreased by 37 
per cent to just under 9.8 million. 

The decade of the 1950's was relatively un- 
troubled in the Indian subcontinent, although 
some shifts of population continued to take 
place. Unfortunately, the migration statistics of 
neither Pakistan nor India give an —— 
basis for estimating the volume of this flow. 
The Muslim population of Pakistan increased 
by 27 rer cent, both in East and in West Pak- 
stan. Figures from the Office of the Census Com- 
missioner, Ministry of the Interior, Pakistan re- 
corded a net migration from India to West Pak- 
istan of 368 thousand from 1951 to 1956, after 
which only a trickle of migration was noted. This 
suggests that not more than 5 per cent of the in- 
crease of Muslims in West Pakistan was from 
migration. 

No reliable figures on migration are avail- 
able for East Pakistan. Sometimes the Indian 
press reports that considerable migration of 
Hindus is continuing from Pakistan to India. 
Police check-post figures of daily movements 
across the borders are available but their accu- 
racy is often questioned. Some informed offi- 
cials doubt that such reports accurately reflect 
whether immigration or emigration is the larger. 
It seems almost certain that there was appreci- 
able emigration of Hindus from Pakistan to In- 
dia during the 1950's inasmuch as the 9.77 mil- 
lion Hindus of 1951 increased only to 10.0 
million as of 1961. Similarly, there may have 
been some immigration of Muslims into East 
Pakistan inasmuch as the number of Muslims in 
that area increased by 27 per cent during the 
decade. The death rate in East Pakistan is so 
high, though its precise level is not known, that 
an annual rate of natural increase of 2.5 per 
cent or higher seems unlikely. Some studies are 
now under way, both in East and West Pakistan, 
that should tell us within another year or so 
what are current rates of increase among the 
population. These studies probably will not dif- 
ferentiate between rates of growth among dif- 
ferent religious groups. 

The population of West Pakistan was 97 
per cent Muslim in 1961; Hindus and Christians 

® Census of Pakistan, 1 (1951), p. 31. 

10 ‘Displaced Persons,’’ Census of India, 1951, Paper 
No. 4, 1954. 
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were the most numerous of the very.small minor- 
ity religious groups, each having less than 1.5 

er cent of the population, In numbers, there 
were 622,000 Hindus and 584,000 Christians. 
The Parsis, a well-known religious group in 
Karachi, numbered barely 5 thousand. 

The population of East Pakistan is also pre- 
dominantly Muslim, but Hindus have long made 
up a substantial proportion of the one in 
that area. In 1901 Hindus comprised one-third 
of East Pakistan’s population, Muslims two- 
thirds. The proportion of Muslims increased 
gradually to 70 per cent of the total in 1941. 
Ten years later Muslims made up 77 per cent 
of the total, Hindus 22 per cent. This major 
shift was a consequence of the exchange of 

opulations at the time of eg The Mus- 
im population in East Pakistan continued to 
grow rapidly during the 1950's, and numbered 
40.9 million in 1961, or 80 per cent of the 
total. The number of Hindus in East Pakistan 
was almost stationary, increasing by only 1.5 
per cent; they comprised 19 per cent of the total 
in 1961. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


Density. The average density of population 
in Pakistan in 1961 was 256 persons per square 
mile, but this figure conceals an extraordinarily 
wide range of variation between the two prov- 
inces as well as within provinces. West Paki- 
stan has a density of 138 per square mile, but 
in 4 districts covering 72,000 square miles—as 
large as England, Wales, and Belgium—the 
average density is only 10. In sharp contrast is 
East Pakistan where the density is 922 per square 
mile, and two districts, Dacca and Comilla, have 
densities in excess of 1,500. Perhaps nowhere 
else in the world does such a large population 
as that found in East Pakistan live in such 
close proximity. There a population of 50.8 
million lives in a territory of 51,921 square 
miles, excluding river areas. Computed on this 
basis, the density is 979 per square mile. 

Rural and Urban Population. Pakistan is a 
rural country; 87 per cent of the population is 
rural, 13 per cent urban. The proportion urban 
changed but little from 1901 when it was 5.1 
per cent to 1941 when it was 7.9 per cent. Since 
partition in 1947 and the mass movement of 
millions of people, the urban populations have 
increased far more rapidly than the rural pop- 
ulation; in 1951 the urban was 10.4 per cent of 
the total and in 1961 the figure was 13.1 per 
cent. 

These relatively small percentage figures 
conceal very rapid urban growth. The percentage 
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inctease in urban population for the last four 
decades was as follows: 

1921-31 

1931-41 


1951-61 


East Pakistan is far less urban than is West 
Pakistan. Only 5.2 per cent of the population of 
East Pakistan is urban as compared with 22.5 
per cent in West Pakistan. During the last decade 
the urban population in East Pakistan increased 
by 43 per cent, but numbered only 2.6 million 
as compared with 48.2 million living in rural 
areas. 

The cities of 100,000 or more are listed be- 
low along with their population in 1941, 1951, 
and 1961: 


TABLE 2. POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF PAKISTAN:" 1941, 1951, AND 1961 








1951) 


1,064,557 
849,333 
335,928 
241,801 
179,127 


289,981 
190,122 
236,877 185,042 
151,434 173,420 
120,852? 84,545 


167,506? 138,708 
68,373 
78,447 
41,409 
83,892 
77,026 


1941 


435,887 
671,659 
239,728 
134,693 

69,930 


224,732 
142,768 


City 1961! 





1,912,598 
1,296,477 
556,712 
434,537 
425,248 


364, 205 
358, 201 
340,175 
218,691 
196, 154 


Karachi 
Lahore 
Dacca 
Hyderabad 
Lyallpur 


Chittagong 
Multan 
Rawalpindi 
Peshawar 
Gujranwala 


Sialkot 
Narayanganj 
Sargodha 
Khulna 
Quetta 
Sukkur 


164,346 
162,054 
129/291 
127,970 
106,633 
103,216 





1 Excluding Non-Pakistanis. 
* Including population of Refugee Camp. 


POPULATION POLICY 


Economic progress in Pakistan has been 
slow, and during the First Five-Year Plan, 
1955-1960, it became evident that per capita 
income was increasing slowly, if at all. The rate 
of population growth was unknown during 
the 1950's, although a commonly used figure 
was the official estimate of 1.4 per cent per an- 
num. This figure was not well-based nor seri- 
ously regarded, although the correct figure was 
not known. In 1959, well before the 1961 Cen- 
sus gave some basis for estimating rates of 
growth, Said Hasan, former Ambassador to the 


1 Population Census of Pakistan 1961, Census Bulletin 2, 
p. 18. 
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United Nations and currently Deputy Chair- 
man of Pakistan’s Planning Commission, re- 
marked as follows: “. . . when the First Five- 
Year Plan was being framed I urged, and suc- 
cessfully, too, that the rate of growth should not 
be shown as higher than 1.4%. This was to 
keep despair away. We are, however, all con- 
vinced that population is growing faster than 
that. But as has been said, Hope builds sooner 
than knowledge destroys.” !? 

During the mid-1950’s various intellectuals 
including economists within the Planning Com- 
mission were interested in and concerned about 
the impact of population growth on economic 
development. In the principal cities a small 
but articulate planned parenthood group was 
increasingly active. Then, too, there was the ex- 
ample of India which had first shown concern 
about population growth in the early 1950's, and 
had developed an active program to reduce 
rates of growth by the middle of that, decade. 
It is difficult to fix the time when Pakistan 
adopted its policy to reduce rates of population 
growth, although in February 1958 the first 
special meeting on Family Planning was called 
by the Director General of Health of Paki- 
stan, and 500,000 rupees were authorized for 
family tee The new government which 
assumed power in October 1958 took a more 


vigorous stand on a Sogo and in 1959 addi- 


tional funds for family planning were author- 
ized and appropriated. The Director General 
of Health was given the responsibility of imple- 
menting the new family planning policy. In 1960 
he described the policy as follows: 


“The government of Pakistan has recognized the 
challenge of increasing population pressures in the 
country and the evil effects of uncontrolled childbirth 
on maternal and child health, domestic prosperity and 
national economic development. The government has, 
therefore, taken a bold and clear decision in favor of 
family planning and has accordingly provided a sub- 
stantial sum of Rs. 30.5 millions (equivalent of a 
little more than six million U.S. dollars) for expendi- 
ture towards this purpose during the Second Five Year 
Plan period, 1960-1965. A family Planning Scheme 
to be operated throughout the entire country during 
this period and beyond has now been prepared. The 
aim is to encourage parents to exercise birth control 
entirely on a voluntary basis with a view to: 

(1) spacing of children at suitable intervals to en- 
sure maternal and child health; 


12 Said Hasan, Address of Welcome, Population Growth 
and Economic Development with Special Reference to Pakis- 
tan, M. L. Qureshi, Editor, The Institute of Development 
Economics, Karachi, 1960. 
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(2) helping parents to limit the number of chil- 
dren so as to ensure good, and healthy upbringing 
within the family’s means and thus ensure domestic 
prosperity; 

(3) controlling population growth in relation to 
available and potential resources of Pakistan. 

“Overgrowth and overpopulation beyond the limits 
of national resources place increasing strains on the 
national economy. Food and other shortages, unem- 
ployment, illiteracy, and ill health confront a nation 
with serious situations. Pakistan, once a food surplus 
area, is now a food deficit area, partly because the pop- 
ulation has grown so rapidly. Constant improvements in 
health facilities, and gigantic health measures such as 
malaria eradication and tuberculosis control now under 
way, will sharply cut down the death rates. If the 
birth rate is allowed to remain high, an undue in- 
crease in population and consequent dependency load 
will be inevitable and national progress will indeed 
be hampered. In spite of unparalleled achievements in 
the economic field during the last 13 years of na- 
tional existence, the average per capita income in 
Pakistan is today calculated to be a paltry sum of 
annas 14, or, in U.S. currency, approximately 18 cents 
a day. Such an unfavorable situation, which cannot 
but cause serious deterioration in the health and wel- 
fare of the people and negate all developmental ef- 
forts, cannot be viewed with equanimity. And there 
lies the philosophy behind the Pakistan government's 
resolve to undertake population control through an 
organized Family Planning Campaign. 

“A Family Planning Scheme to be operated 
throughout the entire country has now been prepared 
with the following objectives: 

(1) To improve the health of mother, children 
and family. 

(2) To check the rate of population growth 
through voluntary participation of the people. 

(3) To improve the socio-economic condition of 
the people and thereby of the nation. 

(4) To provide wholesome information to the 
people on the necessity and feasibility of family plan- 
ning. 

(5) To reduce the number of marital pregnancies 
terminating in abortions. 

(6) To make people family-minded and to help 
them understand the real value of family life, its re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. 

(7) To provide training in techniques and infor- 
mation on the purpose and philosophy of family plan- 
ning to the medical and nursing personnel of the 
country, to enable them to render service to the people 
in their respective areas. 

(8) To orientate and educate the Social Welfare, 
Village Aid and Basic Democracies’ workers about 
the ideology of family planning so that they might 
in turn create a wholesome awareness amongst the 
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masses they serve and whenever possible render serv- 
ice in this connection.”"™ 


How vigorous a family planning program 
does Pakistan have? The Second Five-Year Plan 
allocates 30.5 million rupees to family planning. 
The total budget for Pakistan during the Second 
Five-Year Plan is 19,000 million rupees, of 
which 400 million are for health. The corre- 
sponding figures for the public sector are 11,500 
million rupees for the total budget, 350 mil- 
lion rupees for health, and 30.5 million rupees 
for family planning. Thus, the family planning 
budget is 7.6 per cent of the total health budget, 
8.7 per cent of the health budget from public 
resources; about 0.16 per cent of the total Plan 
budget, or about 0.265 per cent of the Plan 
budget from public resources. By way of com- 
ser the malaria eradication program has a 

udget of 55.98 million rupees during the 
same time period; tuberculosis has a budget of 
19.82 million rupees. 

The family planning — to date has 

consisted of training medical and paramedical 


personnel in family planning, adding family 
planning services to existing medical centers, 
planning for a National Research Institute of 
Family Planning, undertaking limited clinical 
studies of some of the newer methods of con- 
traception, small-scale experimentation with mo- 


bile audio-visual vans in areas where there are 
no medical centers, and some, though limited, 
use of mass media such as radio films and slides 
in cinemas, posters, and newspaper articles. Al- 
though family planning is a new service within 
the health directorate, grade levels are modest ; 
no special incentives have been incorporated 
into the program to attract unusually able per- 
sonnel, Similarly, clinics where family planning 
services have been added to existing services 
are undermanned, and the case load of persons 
requiring medical attention is so heavy that 
doctors and their assistants do not have the 
time or necessary motivation to promote fam- 
ily planning. 

Although it is easy to visualize a larger, 
broader-based more adequately staffed and 
more vigorous family planning program, it is 
well to keep in mind that government-supported 
family planning programs are of very recent 
origin. Perhaps only Japan and India are doing 
more in this field than is Pakistan. Lack of 
trained personnel and a relatively weak organi- 
zational structure are the major obstacles to de- 

13M. Sharif, ‘‘Outlook for Government Action in Family 
Planning in Pakistan,’’ Research in Family Planning, edited 
by Clyde V. Kiser, Princeton University Press, 1962, 
pp. 141-4, 
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velopment of a program that has promise of 
making a significant and a measurable impact 
in the growth rate. Once these obstacles are re- 
moved additional financing will be needed. 

How much success has the family planning 
program had to date? “Two years of the plan 
period have just finished and there are at present 
about 1,600 Family Planning Clinics in the 
country, roughly 1,025 in West Pakistan and 
575 in East Pakistan. The attendance at the clin- 
ics, however, has not been as good as hoped and 
during the year 1961, from January to Decem- 
ber, the total number of visits in West Pakistan 
were 117,000 and in East Pakistan 107,000.”4 


44 Brig. M. S. Haque, Director General, Health, Pakistan, 
“Family Planning Programme in Pakistan,’’ address at meet- 


There is little comparable experience by which 
to judge Pakistan’s program, although one 
would count as a success a reduction of, for ex- 
ample, the birth rate by 10 points—from 45 or 
so per 1,000 population to about 35—in 10 
years. It is much too early to expect a reduction 
in the birth rate of Pakistan. The current pro- 
gram must be intensified and expanded if signifi- 
cant results are to be achieved at a relatively early 
date; but the major initial decision has been 
made, namely, to try to bring about a reduction 
in the rate of population growth through family 
planning. 





ing of Ford Foundation Project Heads in Pakistan, held at 
Muree on 2nd August, 1962. 
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Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility in the United Arab Republic 


HANNA RIZK ' 
American University at Cairo 


THERE appears to be a widespread view that 
the spread of education, rising levels of living, 
urbanization and economic development in gen- 
eral would automatically bring about reduction 
in fertility and consequently achieve a popula- 
tion balance. The supporters of this view call 
for concentration of efforts on modernization 
and economic development programs without 
regard to the question of population growth, its 
factors and consequences. 

This assumption is usually based on the ex- 
perience of the West as it passed in the 18th 
and 19th centuries from an agrarian to an in- 
dustrialized market-oriented economy. This eco- 
nomic change has brought with it a gradual but 
steady decline in death rates which were fol- 
lowed after a substantial time lag by a rapid 
decline in birth rate. Due to the economic and 
social conditions prevailing at that time and the 
sparce density of population, the gap between 
death and birth rates was anoint and the 
population growth slowed down. The increase 
in production was in excess to the increase in 
population growth and therefore a steady rise in 
level of living was possible. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries it was neces- 
sary to achieve major economic changes and 
substantial social reorganization before death 
rates could be markedly lowered. These basic 
changes from rural to urban life created a new 
social setting characterized among other things, 
by new economic roles for women, more em- 
phasis on education and rational point of view, 
less opportunities for child labor, appearance of 
alternatives to early marriage and childbearing 
as a means of protection and prestige for 
women, Under these pressures old ideals and 
long established customs and institutions began 
to weaken. The increase of economic mobility 
and urbanization made children more of a 
burden and less of an asset, and consequently 
the ideal of a small family substituted gradually 
that of a numerous family. In the experience of 
the West, it took one century for the decline of 
both mortality and later fertility during which 
period the population tripled. 

Today in the 20th century we have far more 
knowledge of how to control death rate through 
the improvement of health service than the West 
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had 150 years ago. It has been possible to re- 
duce death rates markedly without a major re- 
organization of our economy. The rate of im- 
provement in death rates in the United Arab 
Republic during the last 15 years surpassed any- 
thing from the recorded rates of areas inhabited 
by Europeans. The crude death rate declined 
from 27 per 1000 in 1945 to 16 per 1000 in 
1960, marking an improvement of 40 per cent 
in this surprisingly short time. Innovations in 
public health made possible drastic reduction in 
mortality in the absence of wholesale social re- 
organization. The values which encouraged high 
fertility in the past have not been exposed long 
enough to major social and economic changes, 
and consequently the birth rates have not de- 
clined. The crude birth rates during the same 
period fluctuated between 40/1000 and 45/ 
1000. It is obvious then that the United Arab 
Republic, as most other developing countries at 
the present time, challenge the belief that re- 
duced mortality automatically brings with it 
reduced fertility. Our programs of moderniza- 
tion and economic development have enhanced 
production, improved health and reduced mor- 
tality, but it is doubtful that they have touched 
the details of social organization, customs, atti- 
tudes and beliefs of the population which 
throughout the centuries have served to main- 
tain high birth rates. In order to continue in 
existence during the centuries of epidemics and 
high mortality, it was necessary for a nation te 
have the highest possible fertility through 
means and ways strongly supported by popular 
beliefs, formalized in religious doctrines and 
enforced by community sanctions. Family or- 
ganization, marriage customs, place and function 
of women have been organized in ways com- 
patible with continuous childbearing 


FERTILITY PATTERNS IN U.A.R. 


An empirical study had to be made in order 
to determine whether the custom of the small 
family has started in the U.A.R., and if it did, 
at what educational and economic levels, and 
whether it has been established in cities and 
spread later to rural areas as it did a generation 
or two earlier in other countries. This study was 
initiated by the Permanent Council for Public 
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Services in 1959, Data was collected from Cairo 
and Alexander to represent the urban pattern; 
from one of the laborers’ town of Misr Textile 
Factory at Mehalla el Kobra to represent the 
semi-urban pattern; and from three villages, 
namely Shuba (Lower Egypt) and Shameya and 
Deir el Bersha (Upper Egypt) to represent the 
rural pattern of fertility. 

The questionnaire used in this Fertility Sur- 
vey included 24 questions covering religion, 
education, income, occupation of husband and 
wife, age at marriage, number of pregnancies, 
attitude towards family limitation practices, the 
number of children desired and other pertinent 
questions, The questions were addressed only to 
“ever marrier women.” The number of women 
interviewed was 2334 urban women, 676 semi- 
urban and 3057 rural women. The part of the 
study on fertility included only women who mar- 
ried once and were living with their husbands at 
the time of the survey or had lived with them till 
age 45 at least. These wives were classified into 
“completed fertility” if lived with husband till 
age 45 and “incomplete fertility” if younger 
in age. 

The fertility of the socio-economic groups in 
the Urban area (number of live births per 100 
women) for those “completed fertility” is pre- 
sented in Table 1. The inverse association be- 
twecn fertility rate and social class is noticeable. 
However, the fertility of Social Class I is still 
quite high; the difference between Class 1 and 2 
is more pronounced than that between Class II 
and Class III. The difference in these rates is 
due to family size in the three groups, The 
small size family (2 or less) makes 21 per cent 
of Class I, 13 per cent of Class II, ah 40 per 
cent of Class III; while the large family (7+) 
makes 28 per cent of Class 1; 53 per cent of 
Class II and 59 per cent of Class III. The high- 
est frequency in Class I (27 per cent) is in the 
3-4 children family, whereas in Classes II and 
III it falls in the 9+ category (33 per cent and 
31 per cent respectively). 

The differential fertility rate is more pro- 


TABLE 1. LIVE BIRTHS PER 100 URBAN WIVES 
IN COMPLETED FAMILIES BY SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC CLASS 








Live Birth Per 
00 Wives 


Number of 
Wives 


Socio-Economic 
Status 





528 
683 
705 


Class I 47 
Class II 115 
Class III 222 





Total 384 677 
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TABLE 2. STANDARDIZED FERTILITY RATE 
PER 100 WIVES IN “INCOMPLETE FAMILIES” 
BY OCCUPATION OF HUSBAND IN 
RURAL AREAS* 





Occupation 


Skilled 
Laborers 





Village Unskilled 


Laborers 


Farmers 





421 
485 
425 


441 
451 
447 


384 
422 
389 


Shuba 
Shameya 
Deir el Bersha 





* The fertility rates of each area unit were standard- 
ized for distribution of marriage duration on the basis 
of the distribution of the total sample. 


nounced when wives are classified by educa- 
tional attainment of husbands. The fertility per 
100 university wives is 394, for secondary edu- 
cation wives 583; for primary-elementary wives 
703 and for illiterates 708. 

The fertility of “incomplete families” show 
the same trend. The standardized fertility rates 
are 112 children per 100 university wives, and 
378, 450, 470 and 469 for secondary, primary 
and elementary educated and illiterates respec- 
tively. 

In the semi-urban areas, the fertility of “in- 
complete families” was 560, 560 and 625 per 
100 wives in the secondary-primary, elementary 
educated and illiterates respectively. 

In the rural areas, educational classification 
was limited to. two groups: literates and illit- 
erates. The completed fertility rate is 797 for 
the literate and 755 for the illiterate. There was 
no pronounced difference in fertility of wives 
when classified by occupation into farmers, 
skilled laborers and unskilled laborers. (See 
Table 2.) 

It is evident from the fertility rates in the 
survey that: 

a) In urban area, the top socio-economic or 
educational class has reduced its fertility mark- 
edly, the middle class has reduced it slightly, 
while in the lower levels (primary-elementary 
and illiterate) the rates have been equally high. 
Since the top class is only a small sector of the 
total population, the general urban fertility rate 
is still high, being 677 per 100 wives. 

b) In semi-urban and rural areas, there has 
been no reduction in fertility among the educa- 
tional or occupational classes of each area. 

c) There has been no differential fertility 
among the poorly educated or uneducated fami- 
lies in the three area types, The fertility rates 
are equally high among this group in urban, 
semi-urban and rural areas, 
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TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE CONTROLLERS IN COMPLETED AND INCOMPLETE 
FAMILIES BY EDUCATION 








Urban 


Semi-Urban 
Percent Controller 





Percent Controller 
Completed 


Level of Education 


Incomplete 


Percent Controller Completed Incomplete 


' Completed Incomplete 





51.0 
23.0 
10.7 


33.8 
18.7 
8.9 


University and Secondary 
Primary and Elementary 
Illiterate 


17.0 
0.0 


17.5 
10.3 





Total 17.4 24.0 


12.0 15.0 





CAUSES OF FERTILITY DIFFERENCES AMONG 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
GROUPS 


The study points out two direct causes which 
may have contributed to the observed reduction 
in fertility: the first cause is age of wife at 
marriage. The length of child bearing period 
for women depends largely on her age at mar- 
riage. Until recently early marriages for the fe- 
male have generally been favored and practiced. 
However, in the last three decades there has 
been a rise in the mean age at marriage, amount- 
ing to three years among university-secondary 
group, and two years among primary-elementary 
group and illiterates. The present mean age at 
marriage for the three groups is 21.0, 19.2 and 
18.8 years respectively, The observed difference 
in ages at marriage in the three areas and 
among the educational classes is not so signifi- 
cant as to contribute to the fertility differences. 
The recent rise in age at marriage has not gone 
far enough to decrease fertility rate. 

The second and more important cause is the 
practice of family limitation. The term “‘con- 
troller” will refer to the wives who admitted 
making an effort to prevent a pregnancy re- 
gardless of methods used, extent of effective- 
ness, or duration of making such an effort. 

In the urban area 17.7 per cent of the com- 
pleted families and 24 per cent of the incom- 
plete families were controllers, In semi-urban 
areas controllers were 12 per cent among com- 
pleted families and 15 per cent among the in- 
complete families, while in the rural area the 
controllers were as little as 1.0 per cent in 
“completed” and “incomplete” families respec- 
tively. Table 3 gives the percentages of con- 
trollers by educational levels in the three areas. 
It demonstrates that (1) frequency of attempted 
birth control increases as education increases 
both in urban and semi-urban areas; (2) in 
each educational level the proportion of con- 
trollers is greater in the urban area than in the 
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semi-urban; (3) family limitation practice in 
rural area is nil. 

When fertility rates of the controllers and 
non-controllers within each class are compared 
to test the effectiveness of controlling methods, 
we observe that the controllers have tangibly 
lower fertility than do non-controllers in Class I 
and barely lower fertility in Class II. In Class 
III the rates for the two groups are reversed 
with the controllers having the higher fertility 
(see Table 4). 

It seems that the controlling group in Class II 
and III are those whose fecundity allowed them 
to have excessively large families and whose so- 
cial and economic circumstances made it difh- 
cult for them to achieve their desire to control. 
The large families (7+) among the controllers 
were 6 per cent in Class I, 24 per cent in 
Class II and 41 per coat in Class III. These 
figures reveal that family limitation practice 
among controllers is effective in Class I, have a 
weak effect in Class II and no effect on Class III. 


SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS OF 
HIGH FERTILITY 
The study included a question about the ideal 
number of children desired by the respondent. 
Only’ 55.0 per cent of the wives in completed 
families “a 66.0 per cent of wives in incom- 


TABLE 4. LIVE BIRTHS PER 100 URBAN WIVES 
IN COMPLETED FAMILIES COMPARING CON- 
TROLLERS AND NON-CONTROLLERS BY 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 








Controllers Non-Controllers 





Live Number Live 
Births of Births 
per 100 Wives per 100 


O- 
Economic Number 
Status of 
Wives 





456 31 565 
645 82 699 
803 205 697 


Class I 16 
Class II 33 
Class III 17 





Total 66 641 318 684 
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plete families answered the question. The rest 
of wives in the two groups thought the ques- 
tion was meaningless ‘‘because God alone deter- 
mines the number of children a wife might 
have.” The analysis of answers show that: 

1. The ideal number of births as expressed 
by wives is smaller than the actual number at all 
educational levels and in all areas. The average 
desired children per 100 wives was 418 in the 
urban group, 485 and 650 in semi-urban and 
rural groups respectively. 

2. The new generation (wives of incomplete 
families) prefers smaller families than the older 
generation (wives of completed families) in all 
educational levels. 

3. The desire for male children is stronger 
than for female children, particularly in rural 
areas. The ratio of male to 100 female was 130 
in urban and semi-urban and 280 in rural areas. 

4, The ideal size of family is proportionately 
larger when the ratio of desired sons to de- 
sired daughters is greater. 

It is evident from this analysis that while 
more than one-half of the wives in this study 
consider their families too large, yet they could 
not or would not limit them to the desired size. 

The number of children and its bearing on 
the economic and social welfare of the family 
is still of no importance to the wives. The ques- 
tion of whether the wife had any idea at her 
marriage regarding the number of children she 
desired, shows that only 20 per cent of the 
urban wives and 10 per cent of the semi-urban 
and rural wives did have such an idea. 

The desire for a definite number of children 
does not necessarily involve any effort on the 
part of wives to limit their families to the de- 
sired number, Nine hundred and seventy-eight 
urban wives, 112 semi- and 674 rural wives in 
the study admitted that they wished to have 
fewer children but would not use any birth 
control appliances. Reasons given by this group 
for refusal to control include among others “‘ig- 
norance of methods,” which accounts for non- 
practicing of family limitation by 31 per cent 
of those wives in the “wishing to limit group,” 
26 per cent in the semi-urban and 6 per cent in 
the rural. Another reason was for “religious 
taboos” which presented 22.5 per cent of urban 
wives in this group, 39 per cent of semi-urban 
and 36 per cent of rural wives, Other reasons 
given included “harmful to health,” ‘“expen- 
sive,” “dislike to try them” and “difficult to 
get,” etc. 

A question was directed to all women who 
never used any birth control appliances, whether 
they wished a definite number or not, as to 
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reason for their behavior. The answers give the 
following information about wives in urban, 
semi-urban, rural area respectively: ‘because 
all things are up to God,” 32 per cent, 42 per 
cent and 47 per cent; “to have a larger family,” 
42 per cent, 31 per cent and 37 per cent; “for 
ignorance of preventive methods,” 20 per cent, 
8 per cent and 9 per cent. 

The unwillingness to practice family plan- 
ning so that one may have as large a family as 
possible, and the resistance of the desire to plan 
among those who cared for less children, char- 
acterize the major attitudes in the study and ex- 
plain the high fertility rates prevailing in the 
country. 

The long established customs and _ social 
values which had developed to support high 
fertility were essential so conditions of high 
mortality. These customs and values have be- 
come along the centuries deeply interwoven in 
our culture and therefore they resist a change. 
In other words, the techniques of death con- 
trol have been widely and effectively used, but 
the techniques of birth control have been limited 
to a small fraction of the urban population. 

In the experience of the countries which 
passed through this phase of the demographic 
cycle a century or two ago, the reduction in 
birth rates occurred after a substantial time lag 
in comparison with the decline in death rate. 
During this transitional period from high mor- 
tality and fertility to low rates in both forces, 
the population tripled. At the present rate of 
growth a population may triple in one genera- 
tion. This rapid increase in population has never 
occurred in past history because high fertility 
rates were never associated in the past with such 
low mortality rates. 

The United Arab Republic is undergoing a 
socio-economic revolution, the purpose of which 
is to maintain independence, realize greater per 
capital wealth and make available to all the 
people better education and improved conditions 
of living. However, if the current rate of popu- 
lation growth is allowed to continue, it will re- 
tard the realization of these objectives and 
might indeed prevent their attainment. The pres- 
ent rate of growth will double the population 
in 27 years and triple their number in 40 years, 
and may hinder a rising level of living which 
is a condition for reducing fertility. 

Possible solutions to the problems raised by 
population growth depend mainly on the dura- 
tion of the period or rapid growth which in 
turn is determined by the levels of fertility and 
their future course. 

If national goals are to be achieved, the pres- 
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ent efforts of modernization and developmental 
programs must be speeded up and matched with 
undiminished effort to reduce fertility rates as 
rapidly and as effectively as possible. The latter 
task is difficult, but not impossible if programs 
of action use all possible channels, among 
which the following may be included: 

Social Change. A change in family customs, 
values and attitudes so that there may be cre- 
ated a desire for a reasonably small but healthy 
and prosperous family. The employment of 
women in all fields of work, encouragement of 
female leadership in social welfare and other 
reconstruction programs may raise the status of 
women and weaken the belief that their only 
career is to reproduce. 

Education. Educational programs would ac- 
quaint the students with the right of the indi- 
vidual in adequate care and good health. Adult 
educational —— that stress family welfare 
and give information regarding means of plan- 
ning the number and spacing of children ac- 
cording to the health of mothers and the eco- 
nomic circumstances of the family. 

Health Programs, Health programs would be 
directed not only to reduce mortality but also 
to help mothers and children to keep healthy. 
Health Education, therefore, would be con- 
nected with all health activities. Mothers would 


be protected from excessive pregnancies if 
harmful to their health. Knowledge and means 


of family limitation would be available in public 
hospitals and child welfare centers for those 
who seek them. 

Religious Beliefs. The conflicting interpre- 
tations of religious principles regarding family 
planning may lead to confusion. This issue 
would need to be cleared. 

Research and Experimentation. A successful 
program of family planning requires the un- 
derstanding of institutions, attitudes and moti- 
vations which encourage a high birth rate. On 
the basis of this understanding, a program of 
social change may establish a new set of values 
compatible with family planning. 

Research would be necessary on the effect of 
economic development on population growth, 
population distribution and levels of living. Un- 
less production is in excess of population 
growth, financial hardships are likely to be cre- 
ated. 

Research would be required on methods of 
contraception which would fit into the estab- 
lished habits, attitudes and capacity of the 
masses to obtain. 

I may conclude by stressing that economic de- 
velopment alone, at the present phase of popu- 
lation growth, cannot bring automatic reduction 
in fertility. Any postponement of serious efforts 
to reduce birth rate might obstruct our aspira- 
tions for rapid and sustained improvement in 
health and living conditions. 


The Cottage Parent 


“A Theoretical Study of the Cottage Parent Position and Cottage Work Situations” has just 
been published by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
as Number 18 in its Juvenile Delinquency Facts and Facets series. 

The bulletin was written by George H. Weber, Chief, Technical Aid Branch, Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service. Applying social science concepts to the work of the cottage parent, 
he delineates those elements which exist in an authoritarian-punitive program and in a demo- 
cratically oriented treatment program, and relates these program concepts to the roles that are 
enacted by the cottage parent in either situation. 

The study is intended to help cottage parents identify the various situations they encounter and 
indicate to them “what role or sequence of roles they should play in response.” 

“A Theoretical Study of the Cottage Parent Position and Cottage Work Situations” may be 

urchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D.C. for 20 cents a copy. 
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The Physiology of Reproduction and Its 
Relation to the Regulation of Fertility 


WARREN O. NELSON 
Population Council, New York City 


V ARIOUS authors in this volume have given 
knowledgeable and expert information on the 
grave need for achieving a balance between 
birth rates, death rates, and rates of economic 
growth of the peoples who inhabit the earth. 
Therefore, it would appear to be unnecessary 
for this essayist to call attention to the need 
for more and better methods of effective, safe, 
acceptable and economical methods for the con- 
trol of fertility. Excellent contraceptive proce- 
dures have existed for many years and those of 
us who are biologists might simply accept them 
and pass the task of promoting acceptance of 
these methods to people who have appropri- 
ate competence. It must be recognized that no 
method of contraception, however perfect it 
may be, can be of real value unless it is used 
faithfully in the prescribed manner. 

It has been stated above that effective con- 
traceptive methods have been available for 
many years, but it is evident that these methods 
have failed to secure general acceptance. This 
state of affairs is supposed to be due to the fact 
that the available methods give rise to objec- 
tions on economic, religious or cultural grounds, 
or that they are technically too difficult for some 
peoples to use effectively. An additional factor, 
unquestionably, is the frequent lack of proper 
motivation. Recognition of these various ob- 
stacles to the acceptance and use of the older 
methods of contraception has led to the hope 
that new methods which involve a physiologic 
approach to the regulation of fertility might re- 
ceive a higher degree of acceptance and use. 
However, even a very simple physiologic 
method will fall short of deserved success if 
obstacles, including lack of motivation, are 
present, and it is imperative that vigorous at- 
tention be given to improved methods for edu- 
cating and motivating people toward recog- 
nition of the need for fertility control. 

In devising methods for the physiologic reg- 
ulation of fertility, recognition must be ac- 
corded to those processes in reproduction 
which are susceptible to interference. At least 
8 major points exist in each of the two sexes 
where the physiologic mechanisms concerned 
with reproduction are vulnerable.1 Each of these 
is being accorded attention by investigators in 
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the field of reproductive physiology, but in 
some instances the possibility of practical ap- 
plication is questionable, and for the most part 
this discussion will be confined to those physi- 
ologic procedures which are now being used 
in man or those which show some promise of 
such application in the relatively near future. 

Physiology of the Reproductive Process. In 
the mammalian female, the reproductive process 
is a sequence of steps, each depending upon 
the successful fulfillment of the preceding ones. 
In brief, they can be outlined as follows: (1) 
production and release of the pituitary gonado- 
trophic hormones by way of hypothalamic me- 
diation, (2) stimulation of egg and hormone 
production in the ovary by the gonadotrophic 
hormones. (3) ovulation and passage of the 
egg through the oviduct, (4) fertilization, (5) 
clevage and early development of the fertilized 
egg during transport to the uterus, (6) entrance 
of zygote into the uterus and formation of the 
blastocyst, (7) implanation of the blastocyst in 
the endometrium, and (8) maintenance of 
embryonic development. 

The male, too, has a sequential progression of 
processes involved in reproduction. They are: 
(1) secretion and release of the pituitary gonad- 
otrophic hormones, (2) production of sperma- 
tozoa and androgenic hormone by the testes 
under the influence of gonadotrophic hormones, 
(3) transport of sperm into and through 
the epididymis with concomitant physiologic 
maturation of spermatozoa, (4) passage of sper- 
matozoa through the vas deferens to the ampulla, 
(5) suspension of sperm in the seminal plasma 
during ejaculation, (6) passage of sperm 
through the cervix, (7) ascent of sperm through 
the uterus and oviducts and their capacitation, 
and (8) penetration of the ovum by a sper- 
matozoon. 

In the case of both male and female each step 
in the sequence of reproductive processes is 
susceptible to interference. Investigators in the 
field of reproductive physiology are aware of 
this and are endeavoring to secure information 





1W. O. Nelson, ‘Status of Research on the Physiologic 
Control of Fertility,’’ Fertility @ Sterility, 12 (March-April, 
1961), p. 109. 
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which will enable them to devise new meth- 
ods for predictable regulation of one or another 
processes. 

Inhibition of Ovulation. It has been recog- 
nized for many years that the gonadal hormones, 
estrogens and androgens would inhibit secre- 
tion of the gonadotrophic hormones and as a 
consequence would interfere with ovulation. 
During the past 8 years, increased attention to 
the need for methods of regulating fertility has 
led to the examination of the effect of many new 
synthetic compounds on the occurrence of ovu- 
lation. Compounds which have chemical simi- 
larity to endogenous ovarian hormones have 
had special attention, particularly those which 
were found to be effective when administered 
orally.? 

It is estimated that at least one and one-half 
million women in the United States alone are 
using one of these agents, Enovid, as their sole 
method of contraception; and it is very likely 
that as many more women are using one or an- 
other of the other available preparations. In- 
gestion, daily, of one 5 mg. tablet of Enovid, 
which contains norethynodrel, a synthetic pro- 
gestin, plus a small amount of the 3-methyl 
ether or ethinyl estradiol, an orally effective es- 
trogen, for 26 days beginning on the fifth day of 
the menstrual cycle inhibits the normal cycle 


and ovulation by suppressing secretion of the 
pituitary gonadotrophic hormones. Since the 
substances incorporated in the preparation 
possess intrinsic ovarian hormone-like activities, 


artificial menstrual cycles are established, 
which, generally speaking, are more regular than 
the spontaneous cycles would ordinarily have 
been. Although some women complain of gastro- 
intestinal disturbances, which resemble the 
“morning sickness” of early pregnancy, or ex- 
perience some degree of intermenstrual bleed- 
ing, these side effects are of a little consequence 
as a rule and in most instances persist ee no 
more than a month or two. If the dose sched- 
ule is followed faithfully, this method can be 
regarded as absolutely effective. At the present 
time Enovid is approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration for use as a contraceptive 


2G. Pincus, C. R. Garcia, J. Rock, M. Paniagua, A. Pen- 
dleton, F. Laraque, R. Nicholas, R. Borno, and V. Pean, 
‘Effectiveness of an Oral Contraceptive,’’ Science, 130 
(1959), p. 81; J. W. Goldzieher, L. E. Moses, and L. T. 
Ellis, ‘‘A Field Trial With a Physiological Method of 
Conception Control,’’ Research in Family Planning (edited 
by C. V. Kizer) Princeton University Press, Princeton, N.J., 
1962; E. T. Tyler, H. J. Aken, G. Wolf, S. Tinkelstein, 
J. Thayer, N. Kaplan, M. Levin, and J. Weintraub, ‘‘An 
Oral Contraceptive—A 4-Year Study of Norethindrone,’’ 
Obstetrics & Gynecology, 18 (Sept., 1961), p. 363. 
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in doses of ten and five milligrams per day. 
Approval is now under consideration for a two 
odd santa milligram tablet. A related prepa- 
ration, Orthonovum, presently is approved for 
use in doses of ten milligrams per day and “4 
proval is being sought for a dose of two milli- 
grams per day. The evidence indicates that these 
lower doses are as effective as the higher ones 
and have the advantage of lower cost and a gen- 
erally lower incidence of side effects. However, 
concern exists on such matters as the ratio of pro- 
gestin to estrin, the incidence of breakthrough 
bleeding, and the possibility of nonphysiologic 
consequences which might result from their use 
although it is not entirely clear as to exactly 
what these ‘‘non-physiologic consequences” 
may be. Meanwhile, research on other synthetic 
progestins, usually in combination with estro- 
gens, is being actively pursued. It is likely that 
some of the new preparations will be available 
in the relatively near Feasase and that they will be 
superior to those which are presently available. 
Many of the pharmaceutical companies inter- 
ested in the field of steroid chemistry are inves- 
tigating various synthetic compounds for their 
inhibiting effects on ovulation, and it is likely 
that a number of these will be made available 
for general use. At the present time research is 
being directed toward substances which will 
cost less, have fewer side effects, and have a 
longer duration of activity. It would be highly 
desirable to have preparations that might be 
taken less frequently than is necessary for prep- 
arations currently available, and efforts have 
been directed toward developing injectable 
substances with prolonged action. The prepara- 
tions thus far evolved have not been satisfac- 
tory since the duration of their activity has shown 
wide variation in different women. Solution of 
the problem may be no more than — explo- 
ration of a variety of doses and methods of prep- 
aration to evolve a combination that would re- 
quire administration only once every month 
or two. However, there very well may be some 
question about the acceptability, to many women, 
of measures which produce cycles of more than 
one month’s duration. In any event, it seems 
evident that existing information regarding the 
physiology of reproduction does not indicate 
that control of fertility for more than one month 
by the inhibition of ovarian function is likely to 
be achieved in an acceptable fashion. 

In December, 1961 the deaths of two women 
who were using Enovid as a contraceptive re- 
sulted in attention to the possibility that this 
drug may cause or predispose women to throm- 
bophlebitis or even more serious consequences. 
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Other cases of thrombophlebitis and several ad- 
ditional deaths from pulmonary thrombosis 
have been reported to August 30, 1962. The 
total number of reported cases of non-fatal and 
fatal cases of thrombophelebitic and thrombo- 
tic diseases appears to be no more than 100 
of well over 1,500,000 women who have used 
Enovid either as a contraceptive or for other 
purposes. So little is known of the casual inci- 
dence of thrombophelebitic disease and, more 
importantly, of fatal pulmonary thrombosis 
that it is impossible to evaluate the extent of 
the problem; but the evidence collected from 
various sources suggests that the occurrence of 
these pathologic conditions in women using En- 
ovid is not greater than would have been ex- 
pected in the absence of any specific medica- 
tion. At any rate, De Costa,* reporting for the 
American Medical Association, has been unable 
to detect a definitive relationship between the 
use of Enovid and the occurrence of thrombo- 
phlebitis. Whether such a relationship does 
exist must be a matter of great concern until 
a proper study of all parameters of the prob- 
lem has been undertaken. 

Detection of Ovulation. Every investigator 
with an interest in the physiology of reproduc- 
tion is cognizant of the value of an accurate 
method for the detection of ovulation. The pro- 
vision of even one method for the prediction 
of ovulation would be extremely valuable in 
making the rhythm method of contracep- 
tion more dependable and, therefore, more ac- 
ceptable to many people. Conversely, it would 
have important application to the solution of 
some cases of infertility. Procedures now avail- 
able reveal the occurrence of ovulation, but ob- 
viously these are not applicable to the pertinent 
need. Claims have been made for a chemical 
method‘ and for two methods by which incip- 
ient ovulation might be detected by use of 
“test” papers _: to the cervix or vagina’ 
but these procedures have failed of confirmation 
in the hands of impartial investigators. How- 
ever, other studies that are being made may lead 


3 E. J. De Costa, ‘‘Those Deceptive Contraceptives,’’ Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 181 (1962), p. 122. 

4M. G. Sevag and S. W. Colton, ‘Simple Chemical 
Method for the Determination of Ovulation Time in 
Women,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 170 
(1959), p. 13. 

5 J. B. Doyle, F. J. Ewers, and D. Sapit, ‘‘The New 
Fertility Testing Tape. A Predictive Test of the Fertile 
Period,’ Journal of the American Medical Association, 172 
(April, 1960), p. 1744; C. H. Birnberg, R. Kurzrock, and 
A. Laufer, “Simple Test for Determining Ovulation Time,’’ 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 166 (1958), 
p. 1174. 
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to more reliable methods for the prediction of 
ovulation. Perhaps the most promising of these 
involves the application of immunologic pro- 
cedures to the detection of changes in levels of 
the gonadotrophic hormones. At least three 
groups of investigators have shown, independ- 
ently, that immunologic methods can be em- 
ployed in the detection of pregnancy.’ Since 
each of these procedures depends upon the 
presence of a gonadotrophic hormone (chori- 
onic gonadotrophin), it is reasonable to antici- 
pate that progressive refinement of techniques 
may eventually provide a method for the pre- 
diction of ovulation. 

Intrauterine Devices. Although intrauterine 
devices are scarcely a physiologic method for 
the control of fertility, they have an exception- 
ally good record for contraceptive effectiveness 
and at the present time represent an exciting 
possibility for a relatively cheap and accept- 
able procedure. A variety of devices are avail- 
able, including several of plastic construction, 
rings formed from silk worm gut, nylon thread, 
and stainless steel. Some of these can be inserted 
into the uterine lumen without dilation of the 
cervix and the record for effectiveness and 
acceptability of each device appears to be sur- 
ptisingly good. For many years the medical pro- 
fession has held the opinion that intrauterine de- 
vices are dangerous, but such a conclusion 
would appear to have been based upon subjec- 
tive considerations rather than objective evi- 
dence. Positive publications by Ishihama,? Op- 
penheimer,® and Hall and Stone® suggested 
that further regard should be given to this 
method of contraception and resulted in the 
organization of a conference of international 
scope on the use of intrauterine devices as a 
method of fertility control, sponsored by the 
Population Council on April 30-May 1, 1962. 
This conference provided information which 
was sufficiently encouraging to urge that a vig- 
orous study of the method should be made for 
its effectiveness, safety, «cceptability, and mode 
of action. A preliminary report of the confer- 


®L. Wide and C. A. Gemzell, ‘An Immunological Preg- 
nancy Test,’’ Acta Endocrinologica, 35 (1960), p. 261. 

7 Atsumi Ishihama, ‘‘Clinical Studies on Intrauterine Rings 
Especially the Present State of Contraception in Japan and 
the Experiences in the Use of Intrauterine Rings,’’ Yokohama 
Medical Bulletin, 10 (1959), p. 89. 

8W. Oppenheimer, ‘'Prevention of Pregnancy by the 
Graefenberg Ring Method,’’ American Journal of Obstetrics 
& Gynecology, 18 (1959), p. 446. 

® Herbert H. Hall and Martin L. Stone, ‘‘Observations on 
the Use of the Intrauterine Pessary, With Special Reference 
to the Graefenberg Ring,’’ American Journal of Obstetrics & 
Gynecology, 5 (1962), p. 683. 
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ence has been issued by the Population Coun- 
cil,?° and the full proceedings will be published 
by Excerpta Medica late in 1962. 

Plant Extractives. During the last two dec- 
ades a number of reports have suggested the 
presence of contraceptive substances in such 
plants as Pisum sativum and Lithospermum 
ruderale. However, current evidence is less hope- 
ful since nothing that has been reported re- 
cently suggests that either of these, or for that 
matter any other plant, is likely to yield a sub- 
stance which will have practical value in the 
regulation of fertility. 

Meanwhile, the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization of Austra- 
lia has examined a variety of plants indigenous 
to Australia and New Guinea. These studies 
have indicated that a few of these may contain 
substances which interfere with reproduction in 
rodents. This evidence, which has not as yet 
been reported, is more convincing than that of- 
fered for Pisum sativum, but thus far is no more 
convincing than the evidence reported for Litho- 
sperum. The possible existence of antifertility 
agents in plants cannot be denied, but avail- 
able evidence for their presence is poor and 
there is little to suggest their practical value. 
Perhaps the situation is one that should urge 
experienced plant chemists to recognize the 
challenge and apply their skills to the problem. 

Antizygotic Agents. These are substances 
which inhibit development of the very early 
embryo. There is considerable evidence that the 
early fertilized ovum is vulnerable to a variety 
of adverse circumstances, both spontaneous and 
induced. Death of early zygotes almost certainly 
occurs spontaneously at least as frequently 
as one in four instances. The causes for this 
fetal wastage are numerous. In some instances 
they are evident, but usually they are unknown. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the early 
embryo is susceptible to extraneous influences 
and that some chemical ‘substances have noxi- 
ous influences. The antizygotic effects of MER- 
25, 1-(p-2-diethylamino-ethoxypheny] ) -1-phe- 
nyl-2-p-anisylethanol, have been described?! and 
a second compound, MRL-41, 1-(p-B-diethyl- 
sadgadienplvayly-1,2-dinhousl-2-chioro- 
ethylene, was demonstrated to have even more 
potent activity.1? It is noteworthy that each of 

10 Proceedings of the Conference on Intrauterine Contra- 
ceptive Devices (Edited by C. Tietze) Excerpta Medica 
Foundation, Amsterdam and New York (In Press). 

1§, J. Segal and W. O. Nelson, ‘‘An Orally Active 
Compound With Anti-fertility Effects in Rats,’’ Proceedings 
of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 98 
(1958), p. 431. 
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these compounds has been shown not only to 
inhibit development of the early zygote, but 
also to induce ovulation in some women with 
long histories of an ovulation.’* Although these 
substances are known to be effective as oral con- 
traceptive agents in animals, there is no more 
than indirect evidence that they have such an 
activity in women. Clinical trials for this type 
of fertility control have their obvious problems, 
and before appropriate studies could be estab- 
lished, undesirable side effects emerged in the 
case of each compound. For MER-25 there was 
little reason to undertake a serious clinical 
study in view of the fact that MRL-41 was 
found to have higher activity. When the latter 
compound was tested in animals over-a long 
period of time, it was found to cause certain 
side effects. However, MRL-41 has shown an 
extraordinary number of interesting physiologi- 
cal activities and deserves further study. 

A variety of substances which appear to have 
the same antizygotic effect are being synthe- 
sized and studied intensively. Such com- 
pounds include a series of 2,3-diphenylidenes 
reported by Duncan and his colleagues of the 
Upjohn Laboratories.14 One of these (U- 
11555A), triethylamine 2-(p-[6-methoxy-2- 
(p-methoxypheny]) -inden-3yl}-phenoxyl) _hy- 
drochloride, has been studied extensively in my 
laboratory and found to have approximately the 
same order of effectiveness as we had observed 
in the case of MRL-41. When the drug was ad- 
ministered in a single dose to mated female rats 
on any one of the four days occupied in passage 
of the egg to the uterus, pregnancy was pre- 
vented in every case. In animals where treatment 
was delayed until the Sth day, after ovulation 
and mating, no influence on gestation could be 
detected. This observation is precisely the same 
as had been made in similar studies with MER- 
25 and MRL-41. Although it may be too early 
to dismiss U-11555A as a human contracep- 
tive, side effects have been observed and it is 
probable that it will be numbered as one more 
compound that has had a promising beginning, 
but has not survived the rigorous testing that 
is necessary before a new drug is released for 
general clinical use. 

Other compounds with even more exciting 


12W. O. Nelson, ‘Current Research in the Regulation of 
Fertility,’’ Journal of Prosthetic Dentistry, 11 (1961), p. 382. 

13 R. B. Greenblatt, ‘‘Chemical Induction of Ovulation,”’ 
Fertility and Sterility, 12 (Sept. & Oct., 1961), p. 402. 

%4G. W. Duncan, J. C. Stucki, §. C. Lyster, and D. Led- 
nicer, ‘‘An Orally Effective Mammalian Antifertility Agent,’’ 
Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine, 109 (1962), p. 163. 
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promise, since they have shown a high order 
of activity in animals and have not caused 
side effects in man, are under intensive study 
in my laboratory. Of those which have been 
examined two compounds synthesized in the 
Upjohn Laboratories and one in the labora- 
tories of the Ortho Research Foundation have 
been particularly impressive. Each of these is ef- 
fective in suppressing development of the cleav- 
ing ovum during its passage through the ovi- 
duct when given at a very low dose in a single 
oral treatment. Such observations suggest that 
we can expect to secure preparations which will 
effectively control conception when taken or- 
ally after coitus. 

Antispermatogenic Agents. It has been 
known for about ten years that heterocyclic 
compounds of the nitrofuran and thiophene 
series'® have the capacity to inhibit spermato- 
genesis in animals by halting the process at the 
stage of the primary spermatocyte. This is a com- 
pletely reversible phenomenon and does not in- 
volve the endocrine functions of either the 
testes or the anterior pituitary gland. Inhibition 
of sperm production by this procedure has a 
distinct advantage over the spermatogenic in- 
hibition that is induced by compounds which 

revent ovulation in the female. Although the 
Latter drugs are very effective contraceptives 
in males, they cannot be regarded as acceptable 
since they inhibit secretion of male sex hor- 
mones.’® 

The nitrofurans and thiophenes were not 
applied to human fertility control because the 
doses which were necessary for suppression of 
spermatogenesis induced unpleasant side ef- 
fects.17 More recently a series of bis (di- 
chloroacetyl) diamene compounds have been 
synthesized by the Sterling-Winthrop Labora- 
tories. Although these compounds were initially 
evolved for their amebacidal activity, studies in 
animals showed that they produced the same 
kind of effect on the testes as had been observed 
earlier for the nitrofurans and thiophenes.'8 

E. Steinberger and W. O. Nelson, “The Effect of 
Furodroxyl Treatment and X-irradiation in the Hyaluronidase 
Concentration of Rat Testes,’’ Endocrinology, 60 (1957), 
p. 105; E. Steinberger, A. Boccabella, and W. O. Nelson, 
“Cytotoxic Effects of 5-Chlor-2-Acetyl Thiophen (BA11044) 
on the Testis of the Rat,’’ Anatomical Record, 125 (1956), 

312. 

‘ %C, G. Heller, D. J. Moore, C. A. Paulsen, W. O. 
Nelson, and W. M. Laidlaw, ‘‘Effects of Progesterone and 
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mal Men,” Federal Proceedings, 18 (1959), p. 1057. 

17 W. O. Nelson and R. G. Bunge, ‘‘The Effect of 
Therapeutic Doses of Nitrofurantoin (Furadantin) Upon 
Spermatogenesis in Man,’’ Journal of Urology, 77 (1957), 
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When human subjects were studied it was dem- 
onstrated that spermatogenic inhibition could 
be achieved and that the effect was reversible.’ 
Sperm production returned to pre-treatment 
levels about two months after cessation of treat- 
ment. These observations, secured on two 
widely separated groups of prison inmates, were 
sufficiently encouraging to suggest that clinical 
studies on the contraceptive effectiveness of the 
compounds should be undertaken. However, 
when these trials were made an unexpected side 
effect became manifest almost immediately. In- 
dividuals who were ingesting the drugs exper- 
ienced an exaggerated response to the peripheral 
effects of alcohol and although these effects were 
not serious they were unpleasant enough to in- 
dicate that general acceptance of this form of 
contraception would not be likely. Meanwhile, 
studies have been undertaken in other labora- 
tories and have been continued by the Sterling- 
Winthrop Company. These studies have been 
directed toward the development of compounds 
which will be effective antispermatogenic agents 
without possessing unpleasant side effects, and 
it is likely that a number of preparations will be 
available for laboratory and clinical study. When 
one or more of these can be demonstrated to 
be effective and without undesirable side ef- 
fects, it will be exceedingly interesting to ob- 
serve the degree of acceptance of this method 
of contraception by the human male. 

The most promising of the compounds under 
study are a group of dinitropyrroles prepared 
in the laboratories of the Ortho Research Foun- 
dation®® and studied intensively in my labora- 
tory. One of these ORF-1616 (1-[N,N-diethyl- 
carbamylmethyl}-2,4-dinitropyrrole) has been 
highly effective as an antispermatogenic in 
rats. A single oral dose induces, after exhaustion 
of sperm already formed, a period of infertility 
lasting four weeks; and it has been possible 
to maintain an infertile state indefinitely by 
administering single doses at intervals of four 
weeks. The process of spermatogenesis is halted 
at the primary spermatocyte stage and recovers 
when treatment is finally withdrawn.?* 

Immunologic Control of Reproduction. As 





covery of Spermatogenesis in Rats, Monkeys, and Dogs Medi- 
cated with Bis (Dichloroacety!) Diamines,’’ Experimental 
and Molecular Pathology, 1 (1962), p. 251; W. O. Nelson 
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20 Personal communication. 
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early as 1899, reports appeared in the litera- 
ture on the immunologic response of animals 
to injections of sperm or testicular extracts. Be- 
ginning with such pioneer studies as those of 
Landsteiner, Metchnikoff, and Metalnikoff, a 
large literature gradually developed on the sub- 
ject of immuno-reproduction, Tyler** has re- 
cently published an excellent review of the 
earlier and more recent papers in this field. 
During the past few years, interest in the pos- 
sibility of controlling fertility by application 
of the improved techniques of immunology has 
accelerated research on the subject, and some 
people are optimistic that methods will be found 
which will have human application. 

Perhaps, the most advanced studies are those 
concerned with active auto-immunization of the 
male with sperm or testes extracts. Twenty 
years ago, the concept that an animal is incap- 
able of becoming immunized against compo- 
nents of its own tissues was accepted as a fun- 
damental immunologic principle. However, it is 
now recognized that potential tissue antigens 
can assume antibody inducing properties under 
certain circumstances and that some pathologi- 
cal conditions, such as thyroiditi and glom- 
erulonephritis appear to result from such phe- 
nomena. A report by Freund?’ on the induction 
of aspermatogenesis in guinea pigs by admin- 
istration of homologous testicular material com- 
bined with an adjuvant created great interest 
and stimulated other investigators to undertake 
related studies. It is now known that in addi- 
tion to impairment of spermatogenesis, concur- 
rent manifestations of generalized immediate 
hypersensitivity as well as delayed cutaneous 
sensitivity to testicular extracts are present in 
animals treated by the Freund procedure. 
However, the severity of testicular lesions do 
not always correlate quantitatively with the 
levels of circulating antibodies, This lack of cor- 
relation between serum antibody titer and his- 
tologic damage to the testes and the failure to 
induce spermatogenesis by serum antibody 
transfer has led to the conclusion that the geni- 
tal lesions are indicative of a delayed type hy- 
persensitivity due to a cell-bound antibody. 
Laurence and Perlbachs** have shown that as- 


22 Albert Tyler, ‘‘Approaches to the Control of Fertility 
Based on Immunological Phenomena,”’ Journal of Reproduc- 
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permatogenic lesions can be transferred to nor- 
mal secondary recipients with mononuclear cells 
from testis-sensitive donors. The relationship 
between cell-bound antibody, humoral antibody 
and the sequence of appearance of each type of 
immunological system is now being actively in- 
vestigated. 

The testicular lesions which result from this 
auto-immune phenomenon are limited to the 
germinal epithelium, no damage occurring to 
the interstitial cells or other tissues of the re- 
productive tract. Side effects from the vaccina- 
tion procedure are absent, except for the granu- 
lomatous lesion stimulated by the adjuvant ma- 
terial at the site of injection. Experimentation 
currently is in progress with adjuvant agents 
other than the Freund type to determine if the 
testicular lesions can be produced without caus- 
ing lesions at the inoculation site. 

Mancini of Buenos Aires very recently has 
secured results in human male volunteers which 
duplicate those seen in animal experiments with 
the Freund procedure. While this observation 
suggests that the method may be eventually 
used for the regulation of fertility, it will be 
necessary to carry out additional studies to as- 
sure that the extent of testicular damage can be 
controlled and that it is reversible. 

Weil and his associates*® have made a some- 
what different approach to the problem of 
sperm antigenicity. It is Weil's contention that 
the antigenic substances which stimulate the 
formation of sperm agglutinins in man arise 
from the sex accessory organs rather than from 
the testes, and that only secondarily do they 
become associated with spermatozoa. On the 
other hand, evidence also exists that antigenic 
factors occur primary to the spermatozoa.*° 

These two es of sperm antigenicity are 
actually not in conflict, but would appear to be 
concerned with different immunologic phenom- 
ena. In each case it is likely that application to 
the control of fertility can be made and that 
this may be achieved without causing serious 
damage to the testes. In this regard application 
may be made of the observations on the oc- 
currence of sperm agglutinins in the serum of 
some infertile males.2* Testicular biopsies in 
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such cases usually reveal apparently normal 
spermatogenesis and sperm counts frequently 
are in the normal range, yet these men are infer- 
tile. Other instances of infertility are supposed 
to be due to an antigen-antibody reaction in 
matings between blood type A fathers and type 
O mothers.?* 

Some of the avenues of approach to the im- 
munologic control of reproduction thus have 
been centered upon efforts to understand the 
nature, and possible significance, of the sperm 
antibodies which have been detected in the 
body fluids of both men and women,”* the in- 
duction in the female of antibodies to sperm 
by inoculation with spermatozoa,?° and immu- 
nization of the female against formation or 


°3§. Segal, E. T. Tyler, S$. Rao, P. Rumke, and N. 
Nakabayashi, ‘Immunological Factors in Infertility,’’ Steril- 
ity, Chap. 23, p. 386 (Editor, E. T. Tyler), McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1961. 

227A. C. Menge, W. H. Stone, W. J. Tyler, and L. E. 
Casida, ‘Immunological Studies on Fertility and Sterility. IV. 
Fertility of Cattle and Rabbits Inseminated With Semen Treated 
With Antibodies Produced Against Semen, Spermatozoa and 
Erythrocytes,’ Journal of Reproduction and Fertility, 3 (1962), 
p. 331. 
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survival of the placenta,®°° and interference with 
the activities of the sex hormones by the for- 
mation of antihormones.*! It is not unreason- 
able to anticipate development of one or more 
methods for the inhibition of fertility by induc- 
ing the formation of antibodies against one or 
another of the reproductive processes, and in 
that case, it is possible that an occasional booster 
treatment would maintain an infertile state for 
as long as that condition is desired. The possibil- 
ities are numerous and this area of investiga- 
tion is a particularly exciting one. 

An additional type of immunologic research 
that has stimulated a great deal of interest is the 
study of the antigenic properties of the pitui- 
tary gonadotrophins.** The possible application 
of information on this subject includes control 
of fertility by neutralization of the action of 
gonadotrophic hormones, determination of the 
time of ovulation much more accurately than 
is presently possible, and development of a 
rapid test for pregnancy. In the latter instance 
at least three laboratories have developed preg- 
nancy tests which are based upon immunologic 
principles. Although these tests are not yet as 
sensitive as available biologic methods, they 
have the advantage of being adaptable as an 
office procedure. 

These remarks have been concerned with the 
status of research on physiologic methods which 
are either established as effective in the control 
of fertility in man or which show promise in that 
direction. Discussion might be extended to in- 
clude other areas of investigation less close to 
application but of great interest to the subject 
of reproductive physiology. It is evident that 
attention to this field of investigation has in- 
creased progressively in recent years, and that 
regard for the importance of developing better 
methods of regulating fertility is beginning 
to emerge in quarters where, until recently, the 
subject was studiously avoided. 

® H. R. Cohen and A. J. Nedzel, ‘Specific Action of an 
Antiserum for Placental Proteins on Placental and Normal 
Progress of Pregnancy,’’ Proceedings of the Society for Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine, 43 (1940), p. 249. 

31S. Lieberman, B. E. Erlanger, S. M. Beiser, and 
F, J. Agate, ‘Steroid Protein Conjugates: Their Chemical, 
Immunochemical and Endocrinological Properties,’ Recent 
Progress in Hormone Research, 15 (1959), p. 165 (Editor, 
G. Pincus), Academic Press Inc., New York, 1959. 

%2N. R. Moudgal and C. H. Li,. ‘*An Immunochemical 
Study of Sheep Pituitary Interstitial Cell-Stimulating Hor- 
mone,”’ Archives of Biochemistry and Biophysics, 95 (1961), 
p. 93; S. J. Segal, K. A. Laurence, M. Perlbachs, and 
S. Hakim, ‘‘Immunologic Analysis of Sheep Pituitary 
Gonadotrophin,’’ General and Comparative Endocrinology 
(Suppl.), 1 (1962), p. 12. 
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Social Systems of Dating on a College Campus - 


JACK DELORA 
San Diego State College 


ADOLESCENT and youth dating has been 
receiving considerable attention on the part of 
social scientists in recent years. Increasing 
numbers of investigations have appeared in 
journals and the results have been incorpo- 
rated in standard texts in the fields of family 
and adolescence. Coinciding with this has been 
an increase in college course offerings dealing 
specifically with the areas of courtship and 
marriage. Two observations can be made con- 
cerning this rapid development. First, much 
of this research has been unrelated to a basic 
frame of reference in social science. Second, 
there have appeared statements as to the func- 
tion of dating which are seemingly contradic- 
tory. The purpose of this research is to ascer- 
tain the social structure of the types of dating 
found on a college campus and to compare 
such findings with those of three outstand- 
ing dating theorists with the objective of re- 
solving such problems. 

To accomplish this, the dating couple will 
be reviewed as a social system. As herein de- 
fined, a social system refers to two or more peo- 
ple interacting with each other more than with 
outsiders for purpose of reaching some end or 
objective. The structure of interaction is de- 
scribed in terms of norms or shared frames of 
reference which determine the status-role pat- 
terns for members. By utilizing such a frame- 
work it is possible to make comparative ana- 
lyses of dating patterns with respect to time 
and place, and to arrive at a systematic eval- 
uation of on-going practices. 

It will be demonstrated that by using this 
schema, much of the contradictory evidence 
as to the function of dating will become rec- 
onciled. For example, Waller conceived of dat- 
ing as competitive, thrill seeking, status giving 
and exploitative. It is educational only insofar 
as it educates for — rather than mar- 
riage.? For Burgess and Locke, dating is“... a 

1‘‘Social system’’ is used in this respect in C. P. Loomis, 
J. O. Morales, R. A. Clifford, and O. E. Leonard (eds.), 
Turrialba: Social Systems and the Introduction of Change, 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953), and J. R. DeLora, Struc- 
tures and Orientations of Retail Business: A Typological 
Analysis, Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Michigan State 
Unversity, 1960. 

2 Willard Waller, ‘‘The Rating-Dating Complex’? Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 2 (October, 1937), pp. 727-34. 
Also, The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation, (New York: 
Cordon, 1938), pp. 230-35. 
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social engagement between two young people 
with no commitment beyond the expectation 
that it will be pleasurable to both.’ To these 
authors, dating provides for friendly associa- 
tion with the opposite sex and an opportunity 
to increase one’s number of cross-sex con- 
tacts. In addition, they suggested that dating 
provides a basis for determining compatabil- 
ity before becoming emotionally involved. 

Lowrie’s ‘education theory” of dating pro- 
posed that dating is “.. . a gradual, almost un- 
conscious development from the customs of 
courtship whereby people obtain the training 
and experience needed for sensible selection 
of mates.”* For Lowrie, dating provides a 
sound basis for mate selection, Also he in- 
cluded most of the paired sex associations in 
his definition of dating. Waller perceived of 
dating as producing harmful effects, while Bur- 
gess and Locke treated dating in a more speci- 
fied sense than Lowrie. This evidence sug- 
gests that there exist several functions of dat- 
ing. 

THE SETTING AND METHOD OF 
INVESTIGATION 


This research was conducted at San Diego 
State College. Three conditions existed which 
may have made dating practices atypical. There 
were few dormitory facilities which necessitated 
students living in town. No central dating 
grounds such as a union existed with the ex- 
ception of the library apparently which had 
this function. In addition, the fraternity-soror- 
ity complex was less pronounced than on many 
other campus areas. 

The data were gathered from one hundred 
and twenty students ranging in age from sev- 
enteen to twenty-one. They were attending 
the writer's classes in the family. 

To ascertain the nature of ends, norms, and 
status-role patterns of social systems of dating, 
the following questions were asked: 


1. What is meant by dating? When would 
you say people are dating? 

2. When do people start dating? What do 
they do on these dates ? 

Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family, 
(New York: American Book Company, 1940), pp. 382-93. 

*S. H. Lowrie, ‘Dating Theories and Student Re- 
sponses,”"’ American Sociological Review, 16 (June, 1951), 
pp. 334-40. 
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3. What 1s the role of a boy on a date? A 
girl ? 

4. Why would you say that people date? 

These questions were posed to three classes 
of forty students. Each class consisted of 
freshmen in successive semesters. The following 
technique was used in gathering data. First, 
each class was divided into groups contain- 
ing six or seven students using random selec- 
tion with the exception of balancing sex ra- 
tios. Second, a reporter was assigned each 
group. Third, the members were asked to in- 
troduce themselves. Fourth, each group was 
given one of the above questions for consider- 
ation in the following way. They were in- 
structed to arrive at a majority answer after 
twenty minutes discussion and to present their 
reports to class. After presentation, minority re- 
ports were given and the whole matter then 
opened for questions from the class. The origi- 
nating group then modified their conclusions 
as determined by their majority, and the re- 
porter gave their results to the instructor.® 
Each question was discussed at least four times 
over the period of three semesters. 


Findings 

The first problem for these groups involved 
the conception of dating itself. Each group re- 
ported difficulty in answering these questions 
on dating per se and indicated the necessity 
of knowing the kind of dating to which the 
questions referred in order to describe such 
interaction. Therefore they were asked to de- 
limit for themselves such types. They concluded 
that there were five general categories of dating 
practiced on their campus, under the general 
titles of casual dating, steadily dating, going 
steady, engaged to be engaged, and engage- 
ment. The questions were posed in terms of 
these types. Following are descriptions of the 
structure of such types based on the consensus 
of ge Pngecvee Insofar as possible, exact word- 
ing of the reports is followed. 

Casual dating—The first few dates of a 
couple are of this type. The purpose is that of 
“getting acquainted.” The boy and girl act in 
a way so as to make “an impression” and are 
“formal”. The conversation is general and un- 
involved. Sexual codes permit a good night 


6 This technique is similar to the ‘66’' method used in 
situations calling for group discussion and decision. It was con- 
sidered valid for.our purposes since the results were apt to 
indicate types of consensus relevant to on-going dating pat- 


terns. This may be the case for ‘'66"’ techniques as con 


trasted with individually administered questionnaires, the 
latter which are apt more to elicit individual rather than 
group norms. 
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kiss. However, this behavior “depends on the 
individual.” There is some mixing on such oc- 
casions, and it quite often involves double dat- 
ing. The place for this dating is at the movies, 
athletic events or night clubs. 

Steadily—This involves going with one 
person more than with anyone else, but with no 
formal agreement. Both are “free”. This is an 
“individualistic” type of dating with little 
demand made on either partner. It is one sided 
as far as control is concerned, with the boy 
initiating most of the action. The purpose of such 
dating involves the entertainment and enjoyment 
aspects rather than “companionship”. Sexual 
codes prescribe necking. 

Going steady—The couple go out with each 
other exclusively. The general purpose of this 
form of dating is that of providing “companion- 
ship’, particularly in college. In high school it 
may be more of a convenience. This is a 
“monogamous” arrangement, with daily con- 
tact between the couple. The interaction is in- 
formal with a relatively open display of affec- 
tion. The male-female contact is of a democra- 
tic or two-way order in terms of both initiating 
action and reciprocation. Generally, there is an’ 
exchange of a material symbol such as a lava- 
liere. Sexual codes permit “heavy petting”. 

Engaged to be engaged or pinned—This is 
an “extreme form of going steady.” In addi- 
tion to the patterns discussed above, this form 
involves a discussion of marriage and plans 
relative to educational and occupational goals. 
Thus there is the element of planning for the 
future. Also involved is “increased physical 
intimacy.” This, in a sense, is a trial period of 
engagement.The objects exchanged among col- 
lege students are personalized and include 
such items as fraternity pins. 

Engagement—This type of dating is char- 
acterized as a preparation for marriage. The 
interaction is “more conservative” than for 
other types in that less expensive forms of en- 
tertainment are involved and that having a 
“good time” is negated somewhat. Consider- 
able time is spent together, and a state of ‘‘mu- 
tual trust” exists between partners insofar as 
interaction with members of the opposite sex 
are concerned. Ax increasing degree of physical 
intimacy exists for the engaged. The couple 
quite often consults professionals (M.D.'s, 
counselors, clergy) with respect to various as- 
pects of marriage. The initiation of action is two- 
way with equal authority relationships. The 
male and female start to assume roles involving 
specific responsibility for marital plans. For 
example, the female quite often gathers items 
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necessary for setting up house-keeping and 
the male is concerned with financial obliga- 
tions in terms of rent, time payments and like 
items. 

Each group presenting these data empha- 
sized that they were dealing with average types 
of dating. Some people never dated so would 
not be of concern to this analysis. Others re- 
ported that these forms were not necessarily 
sequential. However, most agreed on the exist- 
ence of these five types and could place them- 
selves into one of the categories with little 
difficulty, providing, of course, they were dat- 
ing. There also was consensus on the general 
idea, that, for freshmen, these patterns were apt 
to follow one another. On this point, however, 
some couples were reported to move from 
type one to three, or skipped certain combina- 
tions of stages. 

These dating patterns were analyzed as social 
systems with reference to ends of interaction; 
norms, of general expected patterns of behav- 
ior; and status-role, of specific patterns within 
the framework of the norms. Following is an 
outline based on this concept. 


norms. In these, however, the element of ra- 
tional planning for the future was present. 

On this basis, it is possible to analyze sys- 
tematically and to evaluate the content of in- 
teraction in dating situations. In addition the 
manner and kinds of involvement for partici- 
pants can be demonstrated, This method can as- 
certain both the structure of interaction at a 
particular time, and predict, to some degree, 
the cause of action for dating couples. 

From the foregoing discussion, it is evident 
that “dating” for this sample includes a range 
of male-female relationships. When discussing 
dating codes, functions of dating or, more ab- 
stract, the matter of theories of dating, it is 
necessary first to define the type(s) of dating 
under consideration. The consequences of not 
doing this result in confusion as to the function 
of dating. 

Much of what Burgess and Locke described 
as dating is relevant to ‘‘casual’’, “steadily”, and 
“going steady”’ types. Waller's conceptualization 
probably involves the same types; however, 
his emphasis on prestige and competition was 





TYPES OF DATING COMPARED ON BASIS OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
Type of Dating 








Structural 


Element Steadily 


Casual 


Going Steady 


Engaged to 


be Engaged Engaged 





Entertainment 
Enjoyment 


Ends* Getting 


Acquainted 


Impersonal Individualistic 
Uninvolved Free 
Rational No Commitment 


Norms 


Initiation of ac- 
tion by male. 

Dominance of 
male authority. 


Initiation of ac- 
tion by male. 

Dominance of 
male authority. 


Status-role 


Companionship 


Personalized 
Monogamous 
Intimate 
Emotional 


Two way initiation 
of action. 
Equal authority. 


Getting ready for 
marriage 


Trial 
Engagement 


Personalized 
Monogamous 
Intimate 
Emotional 
Oriented to future 
Rational plans 


Personalized 
Monogamous 
Intimate 
Emotional 
Oriented to future 


Two way initiation Two way initiation 
of action. of action. 
Equal authority. | Equal authority. 
Male-female as- 
sumption of spe- 
cific responsi- 
bilities. 





* The ends of dating tended to be compounded as a couple moved from one type to the next. 


Certain patterns appear in analysis of the out- 
line above. In “‘casual” and “‘steadily”’ forms of 
dating, the interaction is a means to an end. 
The ends and norms are separate. With 
“going steady”, the interaction becomes an end 
in itself and the norms and ends are fused. 
For the “engaged to be engaged’ and more 
specifically the “engaged” types of dating, 

ere existed general fusion of ends and 
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not found in this sample. These data are more 
in line with Lowrie’s definition of dating; how- 
ever, this procedure delves into the concrete 
components of action in paired sex association, 
to a greater extent, than did Lowrie. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this i poy was to show how 
dating could be treated as a social system. It 
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was demonstrated that different types of dating 
existed for college freshmen at San Diego State 
College. These included “casual”, “‘steady’’, 
“steadily”, “engaged to be engaged” and “en- 
gaged” forms. The content of interaction was 
examined for each of these types based on data 
provided by students through group discussion. 

The conclusions do not contradict findings 
of Waller, Burgess and Locke, Lowrie, and oth- 
ers, but point up the fact that these investiga- 
tors were concerned with different types of 
dating and therefore ascribed different func- 
tions to paired sex relationships. This analysis 
goes beyond Lowrie’s concept to the extent that 
content of interaction is dealt with in a more 
specific manner. This framework can prove 
valuable in systematizing much of the research 
in the field of dating. In addition, this research 
suggests processes of progressive involvement 
for dating couples which needs further veri- 
fication. 
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Influence of Family Life Education 
on Sex Knowledge 


PANOS D. BARDIS 
The University of Toledo 


A PROMINENT family sociologist has 
stated the following concerning sex education: 
“A great many college students still complain 
that as children they found their parents unap- 
ptoachable on such matters, that whenever sex 
was mentioned in the home it was colored as 
evil or sinful, and that instructions, when they 
were given, were too vague and full of mystery 
to do much good. Consequently many of these 
students relate experiences of surprise, worry, 
or disgust at the first menstruation, or noctur- 
nal emission, or in first learning of intercourse.”"? 
Similarly, Edward Vernon Perkins, a biology 
instructor in a junior college, complains that 
“Experience as an instructor in biological sci- 
ence, and as a counselor of students, enabled 
the author to recognize that college students 
were inadequately informed and expressed at- 
titudes about reproduction not based on facts, 
and behaved as if the natural biological and 
psychological functions of sex and reproduc- 
tion were in the realm of mystery. The students 
‘didn’t know’, and, to make the teaching situa- 
tion more difficult, the students ‘didn’t know 
that they didn’t know.’ ’’? The results are shock- 
ing, adds Gelolo McHugh,? since even well- 
educated Americans are characterized by su- 
perstitions and misinformation. 

For this reason, family life educators are 
now placing great emphasis on scientific sex 
knowledge. Unfortunately, research dealing 
with the influence of family life education on 
both knowledge and attitudes on the part of 
the students is practically nonexistent. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that at the 1960 combined 
conference of the National Council on Family 
Relations and the International Union of Fam- 
ily Organizations, American family life educa- 
tors were asked by delegates from other coun- 


1 Harold T. Christensen, Marriage Analysis, second edi- 
tion, New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1958, pp. 
213-14. 

2**Reproduction Education in a College General Biology 
Course,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (February, 1959), 
p. 41. 

§“‘What Americans Need to Learn About Sex,’’ Collier’s, 
138 (November 9, 1956), pp. 36-40. 
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tries: ‘How do you know whether such edu- 
cation is effective ?’’4 

That at least certain types of biology courses 
are actually effective is indicated by a study 
which Perkins’ conducted between 1956 and 
1957. Indeed, according to the author, Gelolo 
McHugh’s ‘Sex Knowledge Inventory, Form 
Y, was administered . . . to general biology 
students as a pre-test. . . . Upon completion 
of these pre-tests, the students 3 0 to be 
aware that the extent of misinformation and 
ignorance was much greater than they had 
suspected. . . . The Sex Knowledge Inventory, 

. was administered as the post-test as soon 
as the anatomy and physiology of the human 
male and female reproductive systems had been 
studied. The post-test results . . . indicated... 
improvement.’’¢ 


THE PROBLEM 

The present article deals with a similar 
study conducted, not in a biology course, but 
in family sociology. More specifically, the pur- 
pose of the study was to measure the influence 
of ‘a functional marriage course on sex knowl- 
edge. Since the influence of such and other 
forms of education on values and attitudes has 
been discussed by the writer in four other publi- 
cations,’ the present article deals exclusively with 
scientific knowledge in the area of sex. 


METHODOLOGY 


The Course The marriage course involved 
in this study was taught by the author during 
the spring semester of 1959 at a Michigan de- 
nominational college. As a survey by A. O. Hal- 


* Evelyn Millis Duvall, ‘International Conference on the 
Family,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 23 (February, 1961), 
p. 12. 

5 Op. cit. 

* Ibid., pp. 41-42, 

™Panos D. Bardis, ‘‘Influence of a Functional Marriage 
Course on Attitudes Toward Familism,’’ The Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, 32 (January, 1959), pp. 232-39; “A 
Comparative Study of Familism,’’ Rwral Sociology, 24 (De- 
cember, 1959), pp. 362-71; ‘Influence of Family Life 
Education on Marriage Prediction Scores,’’ Social Science, 35 
(October, 1960), pp. 240-42; and ‘‘Familism Among Jews 
in Suburbia,’’ Ibid., 36 (June, 1961), p. 190-96. 
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ler and William Olsen® indicates, this course 
was fairly similar to those offered in other col- 
leges and universities. A detailed description, 
therefore, seems unnecessary. Suffice it to say 
that the textbook employed was Harold T. 
Christensen’s Marriage Analysis,° and that two 
films were presented and discussed, namely, 
Human Growth and Human Reproduction. 

The Subjects In the spring of 1959, the 
marriage class consisted of 45 students. The 
characteristics of this experimental group were 
as follows: 


Sex: 20 males and 25 females. 

Age: range, 19-23 years; mean, 20.60. 

Marital status: 33 single, 11 engaged, and 1 
married. 

Religious affiliation: 44 Protestants and 1 
Roman Catholic. 

Education: 23 sophomores, 8 juniors, and 
14 seniors. 

Major field of study: natural sciences, 3; so- 
cial sciences, 37 ; miscellaneous, 5. 

Home town: 10 from communities of less 
than 5,000 population and 35 from com- 
munities of at least 5,000. 

Father's education: range, 5-19 years; mean, 
14.00. 

Mother’s education: range, 8-18 years; mean, 
13.96. 


The control group also consisted of 45 stu- 
dents attending the same college. These stub- 
jects, who had not taken the marriage course, 
were matched with the members of the experi- 
mental group according to sex, age (approxi- 
mately), religious affiliation (being a Protes- 
tant, and not of the same specific denomination, 
was considered sufficient), class, and major 
field of study (majoring in any social science, 
for instance, and not in exactly the same subject, 
was also considered sufficient). 

Research Techniques The devices employed 
were a brief questionnaire dealing with cer- 
tain independent variables (sex, age, marital 
status, and the like) and the second revision of 
Gelolo McHugh’s Sex Knowledge Inventory, 
Form Y.° According to Dr. McHugh, “This 
test measures individual understanding of the 
human reproductive system, knowledge of 
how sex parts function, and vocabulary per- 
taining to sexual activity. . . . With this test, 
it is possible to obtain an accurate measure 


5 “‘Courses in Preparation for Marriage in 113 Colleges 
and Universities,’’ The Deltan, 26 (Winter, 1956), pp. 37- 
40. 

° OP. cit. 

3” Durham, North Carolina: 
Inc., 1955. 


Family Life Publications, 
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of understanding of scx structure and func- 
tion,” 

The theoretical range of scores on the Sex 
Knowledge Inventory is 0-80 (one point for 
each item). 

On the first day of the semester, this test was 
given to both the control and the experimental 
groups. When the course had been completed, 
the two groups were tested again. 


FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION 

On the first day of the semester, the mean 
of the scores made by the control group was 
53.44, while that of the marriage class was 
54.09, the difference between these values being 
nonsignificant. On the last day of the semester, 
the retest mean of the control group was almost 
unchanged, namely, 54.23; this slight increase 
was also non-significant. The retest mean of 
the experimental group, however, was 79.62, 
which represented an increase significant much 
beyond .001. Similarly, the difference between 
the two retest means was significant at less 
than the .001 level. In other words, the statis- 
tical tests indicated that, as a result of the mar- 
riage course, the sex knowledge of the students 
increased extensively. 

Regarding the almost perfect retest scores, 
the following comments must be added: first, 
the experimental situation is not a normal one 
for the college classroom; second, the control 
group knew almost 70 per cent of the items— 
apparently, the average college student is not 
too ignorant in this area; and third, the in- 
crease in the experimental group did not dif- 
fer much from that reported by Professor Per- 
kins in his aforementioned study—which, in- 
cidentally, did not include a control group. 

Additional tests involving only the marriage 
class revealed further aspects of the course's 
influence. When, for instance, the pretest mean 
of the males (57.65) was compared with that of 
the females (51.24), the difference between 
them was found to be significant at less than the 
.01 level. Perhaps this definite superiority on 
the part of the males may be explained by the 
fact that females in our society are more shel- 
tered and, therefore, less exposed to sources of 
information regarding sex. It is also true that 
females ate usually less interested in physical 
love.1? This highly significant difference be- 
tween the sexes, however, had disappeared by 
the end of the end of the semester. Indeed, 
when the retest mean of the males (79.70) and 


11See his ‘Information About the Sex Knowledge In- 


ventories,"” a two-page item accompanying the test. 
12 Christensen, of. cit., pp. 179, 192. 
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that of the females (79.56) were compared, the 
difference was found to be nonsignificant. Ac- 
cording to this finding, then, the marriage 
course had acted as an equalizer with reference 
to sex knowledge on the part of the male and 
female students. 

The same effect was observed when sex 
knowledge was correlated with age. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation for these variables at the 
time of the pretest was .32, which was signif- 
cant at slightly less than the .05 level. In other 
words, it seems that, as age advances, sex knowl- 
edge also increases through formal and infor- 
mal education. Nevertheless, by the end of the 
semester, the marriage course had equalized sex 
knowledge scores, as was indicated by the coefh- 
cient based on age and sex knowledge at the 
end of the semester, namely, —.02.1% 

Similarly, after assigning a value of 0 to 
sophomores, 1 to juniors, and 2 to seniors, the 
pretest coefficient of correlation for class level 
and sex knowledge proved to be as high as .31, 
that is, significant at slightly less than the .05 
level. Once more, however, the differentiation 
resulting from the variable of education dis- 
appeared at the time of the retest, when the co- 
efficient of correlation was merely — .01. 

The t test for the pretest mean of the single 
subjects (53.48) and that of the engaged 
(54.55) gave a value of .38, which was nor- 
significant. The corresponding retest means 
were 79.55 and 79.82, which also differed non- 
significantly. It seems, then, that engagement 
had not led the 11 engaged subjects to secure 
more extensive sex knowledge than the 33 sin- 
gle students had in ways other than through 
the marriage course. 

About equally nonsignificant were the dif- 
ferences between the pretest mean of those 
coming from cities of at least 5,000 population 
(54.29) and that of those from smaller commu- 
nities (53.40), and between the correspond- 
ing retest means (79.69 and 79.40). Although 
this segment of the study revealed, quite con- 
sistently, the role of the marriage course as an 
equalizer of sex knowledge, we cannot also as- 
sert—at least on the basis of the present group 


1% The technique employed was the product-moment co- 
efficieint of correlation, or Pearson r, which ‘‘may be thought 
of essentially as that ratio which expresses the extent to 
which changes in one variable are accompanied by—or are 
dependent upon—changes in a second variable.’’ (Henry E. 
Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, fourth edi- 
tion, New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1953, p. 
126.) For a detailed description of this ratio, see Ibid., 
pp. 12647. For a method of testing its significance, see 
Herbert Arkin and Raymond R. Colton, Tables for Statis- 
ticians, New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1950, pp. 22, 
140. 
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of subjects—that there is no significant differ- 
ence between urban and rural residents in this 
respect. Of course, one might hypothesize that 
the higher educational standards of the typical 
urban community are conducive to more exten- 
sive sex knowledge among young people; that the 
same result is generated by the higher degree 
of liberalism and emancipation characteristic of 
the city; and that the “urbanization” of the 
small community (radio, television, telephone, 
automobile, newspapers, magazines, and so 
forth) has fesarnsn its young people about 
= to those of the city as far as sex knowl- 
edge is concerned. But these and other ana- 
logous hypotheses cannot be tested by means 
of the data involved in the present study; 
larger and better samples are needed. 

Finally, one of the most interesting findings 
dealt with the relationship between the students’ 
sex knowledge and parental education. At the 
time of the pretest, the coefficient of correla- 
tion for father’s years of education was .29, and 
for mother’s .22, both being significant at .05. 
The retest coefficients, however, were only .03 
and .05, respectively. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that, as far as these subjects are concerned, 
family life education practically equalizes sex 
knowledge among onli, and that Dr. Mc- 
Hugh's generalization'* appears somewhat un- 
justified, since the better educated parents do 
tend to impart more extensive scientific sex 
knowledge to their children—at least, they seem 
to create an intellectual atmosphere conducive 
to the independent pursuit of many types of 
scientific knowledge among their offspring. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present article has dealt with the influ- 
ence of a fairly typical functional marriage 
course on sex knowledge among students. The 
course studied was taught at a Michigan de- 
nominational college in the spring of 1959, at 
which time there were 45 young people in the 
class. A similar control group, consisting of 
45 subjects attending the same institution, but 
not enrolled in the marriage course, was in- 
cluded in the study. The techniques employed 
were a questionnaire dealing with certain in- 
dependent variables, and Gelolo McHugh’s 
Sex Knowledge Inventory, Form Y, which was 
given to both groups on the first and last days 
of the semester. 

The main conclusions were as follows: 


1. Family life education can result in in- 
creased sex knowledge, since, on the first day of 


14 See supra, Introduction. 
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the semester, the control and experimental 
groups made almost equal mean scores, whereas 
SEX KNOWLEDGE TEST on the last day, the experimental mean was 
significantly higher than that of the control 
Most comprehensive test on the subject ever pub- group, which had remained virtually un- 
lished in America—234 questions covering every changed. In fact, the experimental group aver- 
phase of sex. aged an almost perfect score. 
; hes c 2. Place of residence and being single or 
Standardized on a nation-wide sample of married engaged did not affect the pretest of retest 
ae. scores of the marriage class significantly. 

3. In the experimental group, the pretest 
scores of the males were Spallicnally Pigher 
Unexcelled for self-knowledge, and for diagnosis than those of the females. There was also a 
tay coaaings seumnedons, Gupehatiempiate, and Gy positive and significant correlation between pre- 
nuees test sex knowledge and the variables of age, class 
level, and amount of parental education. At the 
end of the semester, however, such differences 
were nonexistent, the marriage course having 
Manval, plus 10 complete sets of tests acted as an equalizer of sex knowledge. 

4. Finally, additional similar studies are nec- 
essary, if we are to secure adequate information 
Additional complete sets of tests, each concerning the influence of family life educa- 
tion on both various types of knowledge and 
attitudes on the part of the students. 


Scoring method eliminates guesses. 


38-page Manual (for administration, scoring, 
and interpretation) 


1 sample test set, complete 
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Complementary Needs and Marital Happiness* 


JOHN A. 


BLAZER 


Madison, Tennessee 


Many of the earlier writers on courtship 
and marriage’*.4 recognized the importance of 
need fulfillment in a happy marriage. How- 
ever, it is generally considered to be more im- 
portant to pick a mate who shares one’s inter- 
ests and who appears to be as “alike” one as 
possible. This latter view is held by scientist 
and layman alike, and accounts for many of the 
reasons given why a certain marriage is a happy 
or an unhappy one. Psychoanalytic observa- 
tions have often offered evidence to the contrary, 
but this was mostly theory that was difficult to 
subject to scientific testing. 

It remained for Winch® to state unequi- 
vocally a theory of love in terms of comple- 
mentary needs. He states® that the satisfaction 
experienced by the married couple is considered 
to be complementary if (a) the need or needs 
being satisfied in one mate are quite different 
in intensity from the same need or needs being 
satisfied in the other mate, or (b) the need or 
needs being satisfied in one mate are different 
in kind from the need or needs being satisfied 
in the other mate. He calls (a) Type I comple- 


mentariness, and (b) Type II complementari- 
ness. This work was the beginning of a con- 
tinuous study which has culminated in results 
supporting the theory.’ 

Of course there have been critics of Winch’s 
study. Bowman’ criticized Winch’s method of 


® The research for this study was conducted while the 
author was a member of the Richmond Professional Institute 
of the College of William and Mary. Grateful appreciation 
is extended to Dr. Alfred L. Brophy for his cooperation and 
instruction, and to Dr. Eleanore Braun Luckey for her per- 
sonal interest and constructive criticisms. 

1 Hornell Hart and Ella B. Hart, Personality and the 
Family, Boston: Heath, 1935, p. 116. 

3 Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, Building a 
Successful Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1948, p. 48. 

3 Helen V. McLean, ‘‘The Emotional Background of 
Marital Difficulties,"’ American Sociological Review, 6 
(1941), pp. 384-88. 

#0. Ohmann, ‘The Psychology of Attraction,’’ in H. M. 
Jordan, editor, You and Marriage, New York: Wiley, 1942, 
a 

5 Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family, New York: 
Henry Holt, 1952, p. 401. 

©Robert F. Winch, Thomas Ktsanes, and Virginia 
Ktsanes, ‘‘The Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate- 
Selection: An Analytic and Descriptive Study,’ American 
Sociological Review, 19 (1954), p. 243. 

t Robert F. Winch, Mate-Selection, New York: Harper, 
1958. 

®Claude C. Bowman, ‘‘Uncomplimentary Remarks on 
Complementary Necds,’’ American Sociological Review, 20 
(1955), p. 466. 
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presenting the gathering of the original data. 

Bowerman and Day® used the theory of com- 
plementary needs in studying couples who 
were engaged or going steady in a college popu- 
lation. They used the Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule (EPPS) to measure needs. 
Out of 225 intercorrelations of needs, only 
five were found to be significant in the hypoth- 
esized direction. These findings offered little 
support for the theory of complementary 
needs, and generally supported and reinforced 
the theory of homogamy. 

Schellenberg and Bee?® attempted to recon- 
cile the differences in findings of the Winch™ 
and Bowerman and Day’? studies. A sample of 
both recently married couples and premarried 
couples was used. The Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule (EPPS) was used to determine 
need strengths. The “convergence scores’ de- 
vised by the investigators revealed an average 
positive relationship between needs, which is 
indicative of similar need patterns, or need pat- 
terns contrary to those postulated by the theory 
of complementary needs. 

The present study attempted to supplement 
and reinforce Winch’s theory of complemen- 
tary needs by offering reliable data from stand- 
ardized psychological tests, to determine 
whether married couples are characterized by 
a high degree of complementariness of needs, 
and to determine whether there is a positive re- 
lationship between the degree of complemen- 
tariness and marital happiness (Winch does not 
attempt to formulate a relationship between 
complementary needs and marital happiness). 
The results were expected to suggest a practical 
application of the theory to marriage and 
mate selection by stressing the fact that marriage 
may serve to satisfy certain needs which are 
difficult to satisfy outside of marriage; shed- 
ding light upon the characteristics of an indi- 
vidual who marries or who does not marry; as- 
sisting those who desire to marry in choosing 
the correct mate; making the difference between 

® Charles E. Bowerman and Barbara R. Day, “A Test of 
the Theory of Complementary Needs as Applied to Couples 
During Courtship," American Sociological Review, 21 
(1956), pp. 602-05. 

10 James A. Schellenberg and Lawrence S. Bee, “‘A Re- 
Examination of the Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate 
Selection,’’ Marriage, and Family Living, 22 (1960), pp. 
227-32. 

11 Winch, 1958, op. cit. 

12 Bowerman and Day, 1956, op. cit. 
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“romantic” and ‘mature’ love more distinct; 
and weakening the difference between “real”’ 
and “apparent” needs. 

Marital happiness has been discussed in and 
out of literature for centuries. Recently the 
study of marital happiness has come under the 
critical eye of the social scientist. Studies have 
ranged from the intricate and thorough, such as 
Terman,'’ Burgess and Cottrell,’* and Locke,'® 
to a simple questionnaire where the testee in- 
dicated, from a five-point scale, a phrase which 
most nearly described his marriage.’* In addi- 
tion to over-all measures of marital success, 
there have been attempts to measure the degree 
of adjustment in various dimensions of the 
relationship’) 18120 and to eee a reliable 
short marital-adjustment prediction test. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


The present study was designed to test the 
theory of complementary needs as proposed by 
Winch, using standardized psychometric tests 
and methods to gather and analyze the data, 
and then to apply the theory to marital happi- 
ness. 


Problem 


The problem in this study was to obtain a 
systematic scoring of the strengths of specified 


needs and the degree of happiness existing in 
specified marriages. 

The first general hypothesis subjected to test 
in this study was: Married couples have a 
higher degree of complementariness of impor- 


3%Tewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 

4 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939. 

W Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage, 
New York: Holt, 1951. 

18 Judson T. Landis, ‘‘Length of Time Required to 
Achieve Adjustment in Marriage,"’ American Sociological 
Review, 11 (1946), pp. 666-77. 

17 Charles E. Bowerman, ‘‘Adjustment in Marriage: Over- 
all and in Specific Areas,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 
41 (1957), pp. 257-63. 

% Robert A. Dentler and Peter Pineo, ‘‘Sexual Adjust- 
ment, Marital Adjustment and Personal Growth of Husbands: 
A Panel Analysis,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (1960), 
pp. 45-48. 

19 Walter M. Gerson, ‘‘Leisure and Marital Satisfaction 
of College Married Couples,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
22 (1960), pp. 360-61. 

2% F. Ivan Nye and Evelyn MacDougall, ‘‘The Dependent 
Variable in Marital Research,’’ Pacific Sociological Review, 
2 (1959). 

21 Harvey J. Locke and Karl M. Wallace, ‘Short Marital- 
Adjustment and Prediction Tests: Their Reliability and 
Validity,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (1959), pp. 
251-56, 
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tant psychological needs than do opposite-sex 
pairs taken at random. 

Under this general hypothesis the specific 
hypotheses in Table 1 are formulated, based 
on the pairs of needs found to be complementary 
by Winch.?? Since the correlation of psycholog- 
ical characteristics of any pairs of people taken 
at random is assumed to be zero, correlation co- 
efficients in the specific hypotheses are indicated 
to be siguilicaditly different from zero, where 
the comparison is actually between the correla- 
tion of needs of married couples and those of 
opposite-sex pairs taken at random. 

The second general hypothesis tested was: 
There is a positive correlation between the de- 
gree of complementariness of needs of married 
couples and the marital happiness experienced 
by the husbands, by the wives, and by the cou- 
ple considered as an entity. 


Subjects 

Fifty relatively emotionally well-adjusted mar- 
ried couples, all of whom had a minimum edu- 
cational attainment of high school graduation, 
were used as the sample. The sample was chosen 
at random from the responses received from 
city and college newspaper advertisements, 
personal appeals to womens’ clubs and mens’ 
organizations, notices on college bulletin 
boards, and the telephoning of one person se- 
lected at random from each page of a munici- 
pal telephone directory. ‘“‘Relatively emo- 
tionally well-adjusted” was used in this study 
to mean that neither individual in the marriage 
had a record of mental illness, in any form, and 
the individual was apparently getting along rea- 
sonably well in his or her everyday interpersonal 
relationships (i.e., no difficulties with the legal 
system, able to remain employed, no history of 
divorce, etc.). Levels of education ranged from 
the minimum requirement of high school grad- 
uation up to mat including the Ph.D. degree, 
with a mean of 3.18 years beyond the minimum 
criterion. Of the 100 individuals in the sample, 
23 were in professional, 5 in managerial, 6 
in teaching, 9 in clerical and sales, and 15 in 
skilled occupations, and included 8 students and 
34 housewives. Ages ranged from 21 to 54 
years, with a mean of 33.41. The couples had 
been married from 10 months to 35 years, with 
a mean of 10.1 years. 

With the exception of meeting the criteria 
of a minimum educational attainment and rela- 
tively average maturity, the sample was not 
homogeneous. It is considered appropriate to 
generalize the results to the general population 


23 Winch, 1958, op. cit., p. 96. 
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TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF TYPE I AND 
TYPE If COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS 
AND CORRELATIONS 


TABLE 1 (Continued) 
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Type II Complementariness 
Husbands’ Abasement- 
Wives’ Autonomy 
Husbands’ Autonomy- 
Wives’ Abasement 
Husbands’ Abasement- 
Wives’ Dominance 
Husbands’ Dominance- 
Wives’ Abasement 
Husbands’ Abasement- 
Wives’ Aggression 
Husbands’ Aggression- 
Wives’ Abasement 
Husbands’ Abasement- 
Wives’ Nurturance 
Husbands’ Nurturance- 
Wives’ Abasement 
Husbands’ Abasement- 
Wives’ Exhibition 
Husbands’ Exhibition- 
Wives’ Abasement 
Husbands’ Achievement- 
Wives’ Deference 
Husbands’ Deference- 
Wives’ Achievement 
Husbands’ Achievement- 
Wives’ Exhibition 
Husbands’ Exhibition- 
Wives’ Achievement 
Husbands’ Achievement- 
Wives’ Dominance 
Husbands’ Dominance- 
Wives’ Achievement 
Husbands’ Autonomy- 
Wives’ Deference 
Husbands’ Deference- 
Wives’ Autonomy 
Husbands’ Autonomy- 
Wives’ Aggression 
Husbands’ Aggression- 
Wives’ Autonomy 
Husbands’ Deference- 
Wives’ Dominance 
Husbands’ Dominance- 
Wives’ Deference 
Husbands’ Deference- 
Wives’ Aggression 
Husbands’ Aggression- 
Wives’ Deference 
Husbands’ Deference- 
Wives’ Exhibition 
Husbands’ Exhibition- 
Wives’ Deference 
Husbands’ Deference- 
Wives’ Nurturance 
Husbands’ Nurturance- 
Wives’ Deference 
Husbands’ Dominance- 
Wives’ Succorance 





* Statistically significant. 
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Wives’ Dominance —.31* 
31 + Husbands’ Nurturance- 
Wives’ Succorance —.04 
+ Husbands’ Succorance- 
Wives’ Nurturance .08 


Type I Complementariness 


Achievement —.13 
Deference 
Order 
Exhibition 
Autonomy 
Affiliation 
Intraception 
Succorance 
Dominance 
Abasement 
Nurturance 
Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexuality 
Aggression 





of persons who have attained the minimum 
criteria, because the study was designed to in- 
vestigate a fundamental aspect of interpersonal 
relationships that is assumed not to be affected 
by any of the uncontrolled variables. 


Method 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule** 
was used to determine the strength of 15 mani- 
fest needs. Ten of the fifteen variables are sim- 
ilar in definition and meaning to 10 of those 
used by Winch.*4 The other five variables (or- 
der, intraception, change, endurance, and hetero- 
sexuality) are not comparable to the remain- 
ing five variables used by Winch (status aspi- 
ration, status striving, anxiety, emotionality, 
and vicariousness). Only nine variables from the 
EPPS were used in considering Type II com- 
plementariness (abasement, autonomy, domi- 
nance, aggression, nurturance, exhibition, achieve- 
ment, deference, and succorance) because 
Winch*® found these variables to be correlated 
in the positive direction. There appears to be no 
standardized psychometric device for measur- 
ing the remaining variables used by Winch. 
The 15 variables on the EPPS were used in con- 
sidering the Type I complementariness in this 

Allen L. Edwards, Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, New York: Psychological Corp., 1954. 

* Winch, 1958, of. cit., p. 90. 

% Ibid., p. 96. 
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study, comparable to, and an extension of, the 
ones used by Winch. The EPPS contributes one 
score to each variable for each subject, whereas 
Winch computed four scores to many of the 
variables for each subject. Otherwise, the var- 
iables assessed in each study are similar and al- 
low for comparison of results. 

The instrument used to measure marital hap- 
piness in this study was based on one con- 
structed and validated by Wallace?* and adapted 
by this investigator. The adaptation consisted of 
removing items not directly related to marital 
happiness. The original scale sought information 
on other aspects of marital life as well as the de- 
gree of happiness experienced. Hence, it is as- 
sumed that this reduction does not necessitate 
a retest for reliability, On his scale Wallace de- 
vised a method of scoring using various 
weights for each question. The original weights 
were used with the questions adapted for this 
study. The items used in this study were: 


Please check the dot on the scale line below which 
best describes the degree of happiness, everything con- 
sidered, of your present marriage. The middle dot, 
“happy”, represents the degree of happiness which 
most people get from marriage, and the scale grad- 
ually ranges on one side to those few who experience 
extreme joy or felicity in marriage, and on the other 
to those few who are very unhappy in marriage. 

Do you and your mate engage in outside interests 
together ? 

In leisure time I generally prefer to be 

“on the go” 
stay at home. 
My mate generally prefers to be 
“on the go” 
stay at home. 

Do you ever wish you had not married? 

If you had your life to live over, do you think 
you would 

marry the same person? 
marry a different person? 
not marry at all? 

Indicate the approximate extent of agreement or 
disagreement with your mate on each of the follow- 
ing items: 

Handling family finances 
Matters of recreation 
Demonstration of affection 
Friends 
Sex relations 
Matters of conventionality 
Philosophy of life 
Ways to deal with in-laws. 
* Karl Wallace, ‘‘Construction and Validation of Marital 


Adjustment and Prediction Scales,’ Unpublished, doctoral 
dissertation, University of Southern California, 1947, 
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When disagreements arise, they usually result in 
husband giving in 
wife giving in 
agreement by mutual give and_ take. 

Do you confide in your mate? 


Procedure 

Spouses were given corresponding code num- 
bers in order to identify the responses as those 
of a given couple. 

The test forms were completed individually 
under supervision and placed in an envelope 
and sealed. The Wallace Marital Happiness 
Scale was completed first ; the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule second. The anonymity of 
the questionnaires was stressed in the introduc- 
tion to the subjects. 


Analysis of Data 

In the first hypothesis, the subhypotheses 
were tested by determining the product-moment 
correlation coefficient?’ between the pertinent 
need scores of husbands and wives. Correla- 
tions in the case of Type I complementariness 
correlating significantly greater than zero at 
the .05 level in the negative direction were in- 
terpreted as supporting the hypothesis. In the 
case of Type II complementariness, correla- 
tions significantly greater than zero at the .05 
level in the positive direction were interpreted 
as supporting the hypothesis. 

In the second general hypothesis, that sug- 
gesting a relationship between overall comple- 
mentariness of a couple and marital happiness, 
the major problems consisted of devising a mea- 
sure of overall complementariness. Winch of- 
fers no comparable index, therefore the present 
investigator decided to base the overall com- 
plementariness score on a summation of extent 
of complementariness on each of the Type I and 
each of the Type II complementary needs. 

Two major problems had to be considered in 
setting up the complementariness score. First, 
the distribution of the two sexes on the needs 
was expected to be different, so standard scores 
were computed for each of the variables as a 
means of equating the distribution for compari- 
son. The means of the distributions of standard 
scores were set at 50, and the standard devia- 
tions were set at 10. The second problem was 


27 The statistical assumptions underlying the use of the 
product-moment correlation (continuous scale, rectilinear re- 
lationship, homoscedasticity, normal distribution, and an N 
over 30) were satisfied. Bowerman and Day, Eastman, Locke, 
Terman, and Winch used the r in determining and reporting 
the results of their studies. Considering the statistical and 
historical support herein cited, it was considered appropriate 
to use the product-moment correlation on the type of meas- 
ures used in this study. 
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that simple subtraction of the Type I comple- 
mentariness would have resulted in higher scores, 
indicating greater complementariness; whereas 
simple subtraction of Type II complementari- 
ness would have resulted in higher scores, in- 
dicating lower complementariness. In order to 
bring the meaning of the Type II complementar- 
iness difference scores into alignment with the 
Type I complementariness difference scores, 
the standard score scale of the wives was re- 
versed for each of the needs on which they were 
compared with the husbands. For example, 
a standard score of 60, one standard deviation 
greater than the mean, was changed to a stand- 
ard score of 40, one standard deviation below 
the mean, before the difference score was com- 
puted. Thus, in both the Type I and the Type II 
complementariness difference scores, higher 
scores indicated greater complementariness. 
The next step was to sum the 47 individual dif- 
ference scores to obtain each couple’s comple- 
mentariness score. 

In order to test the second general «come 
sis, product-moment correlation coefficients 
were computed between the complementariness 
score and the marital happiness score of the hus- 
bands, of the wives, and the mean happiness 
score of the couple. 


RESULTS 


The correlation coefficients for Type I 
and Type II complementary needs are given in 
Table 1. 

Of the 15 correlations involved in Type I 
complementary needs, no correlation was sta- 
tistically significant in the hypothesized direc- 
tion. However, needs Abasement, Nurtu- 
rance, and Aggression were significant at the .01 
level, and need Exhibition was significant at 
the .05 level of confidence, in the opposite di- 
rection. Twelve of the Type I correlations were 
in the positive direction. 5 ee of the sign 
test reveals this result to be significant at the 
.05 level. 

In the Type II complementary needs, specific 
hypotheses 8 and 13 were significant at the .01 
level, and hypotheses 7, 14, and 19 were signif- 
icant at the .05 level of confidence in the hy- 
pothesized direction. Hypothesis 23 was signif- 
icant at the .01 level, and hypotheses 17, 24, 26, 
and 30 were significant at the .05 level of confi- 
dence, in the opposite direction. 

The correlations testing the second general 
hypothesis, which assumes a positive linear re- 
lationship between complementariness of needs 
and marital happiness, are presented in Table 2. 

All of the correlations were negative, The 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN COMPLEMENTARINESS SCORES 
AND MARITAL HAPPINESS SCORES 








Variables Correlation 





Type I Complementariness Scores— 

Husbands’ Marital Happiness Scores —.14 
Type I Complementariness Scores— 

Wives’ Marital Happiness Scores ae" 
Type I Complementariness Scores— 

Seat Marital Happiness Scores 
Total Complementariness Scores— 

Husbands’ Marital Happiness Scores 26 
Total Complementariness Scores— 

Wives’ Marital Happiness Scores .25 
Total Complementariness Scores— 

Couple Marital Happiness Scores 25 


. 28* 





* Statistically significant. 


correlations between Type I complementariness 
and the marital happiness of the wives, and 
Type I complementariness and the marital hap- 
piness of the couple were significant at the .05 
level. 

The correlation between marital happiness of 
the husbands and of the wives was also com- 
puted, and was found to be .68. This figure is 
comparable to the correlation of .74 found by 
Eastman.”8 


DISCUSSION 

While the overall study does not offer sup- 
port for the theory of complementary needs, 
a careful examination of the data reveals some 
support for the assumption that attraction is 
operating in specific needs and need patterns. 

The data in the Type I complementariness 
may have been influenced by a variable which 
should be taken into consideration when eval- 
uating the results. Certain needs on the EPPS 
could have been hypothesized as not offering 
support for the theory of complementary needs. 
By definition alone it is easy to see why two 
people with a high need for Order, Autonc ny, 
Affiliation, Endurance, and Heterosexuality 
would be attracted to each other. However, it 
was surprising to find that two people who 
shared a high need for Exhibition or for Ag- 
gression would be attracted to each other. On 
the other hand, it would appear unusual for two 
people with different strengths for the need 
Change to find mutual gratification (although 
the findings showed a non-significant tendency 
for Type I complementariness on need Change). 

In the Type II complementariness, the five 
correlations in the hypothesized direction offer 

% Daniel Eastman, ‘‘Self Acceptance and Marital Hap- 


piness,’’ Journal of Consulting Psychology, 22 (1958), pp. 
95-99. 
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some support for the theory. The five variables 
found to correlate significantly in the nega- 
tive direction were opposed to the results of 
Winch, who found a positive correlation for 
each pai. 

In Type I complementary needs, the hypo- 
thesis was not supported, and there was evi- 
dence that people tend to marry for similar, 
rather than dissimilar, need patterns. 

In interpreting the Type, II complementary 
need data it is imperative to,determine whether 
the pairs of needs used in this study are com- 
plementary. Winch? defines “complementary” 
as what is meant when “the husbands engage 
in the behavior which their own needs arouse, 
this behavior is found to gratify the relevant 
needs of their wives; and similarly, the wives 
acting out their, say, masochistic needs are hy- 
pothesized to be gratifying the hostile needs of 
the husbands.” In these terms, all of the needs 
paired by Winch and used in this study are not 
complementary. The significant correlations of 
this study in the hypothesized direction were be- 
tween needs that are known to be correlated.*° 
The significant correlations of this study in the 
opposite direction were between needs that 
are known to be negatively correlated. While 
the intercorrelations reported in the EPPS were 
generally fairly low, the above pattern sug- 
gests that those Type II hypotheses which were 


found to be significant in the hypothesized di- 
rection concerned needs that were actually 
somewhat homogeneous rather than _hetero- 
geneous. Similarly, those needs that are actually 
meaningfully “complementary”—as appraised 
both by Edwards’ intercorrelations and bY in- 


spection of the psychological meaning of the 
relationship of the variables—were found to be 
negatively correlated in the couples; that is, in 
the opposite direction than that predicted by 
the theory of complementary needs. The study 
therefore suggests the tentativeness of the gen- 
eral theory of homogamy as related to man- 
ifest personality needs. 

One could, of course, adopt a much broader 
meaning of ‘complementary’ to refer not only 
to the definition given by Winch, but to any 
two needs not identical. Winch often seems to 
adopt this broader definition of ‘“‘complemen- 
tary” which is not psychologically meaningful. 
For example, in this study hypothesis 19 stated 
a Type II complementariness between hus- 
bands’ Autonomy and wives’ Aggression. Ac- 
cording to Winch’s more narrow definition of 

29 Winch, 1958, op. cit., p. 16. 

% Allen L. Edwards, Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule, rev. ed., New York: Psychological Corp., 1959, p. 20. 

% [bid., p. 20. 
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“complementary”, it is unlikely that behav- 
ior of the husband that gratifies his need for au- 
tonomy within the context of the marital rela- 
tionship itself contributes directly to gratifica- 
tion of the wife’s need for aggression. In fact, 
such behavior on the part of the husband may 
be expected to frustrate the wife’s need for ag- 
gression. On the other hand, if a broader view 
of “complementary” is adopted, these needs 
might be held to be complementary by pointing 
out that some behavior of the husband that grat- 
ifies his need for autonomy could, perhaps 
through identification, indirectly gratify the 
wife’s need for aggression. The issue, however, 
is whether or not people tend to mate with those 
who are essentially similar to themselves, not 
whether people with slightly dissimilar needs 
mate and, incidentially, are together able to ob- 
tain gratification of their similar needs. 

One very important limitation in the de- 
sign of this study, lack of a control group, ne- 
cessitates that the conclusions should be consi- 
dered to be tentative only. This feature of 
the design was also neglected in the earlier re- 
search by Winch*? and by Bowerman and Day.** 
On the assumption that married couples should 
be compared with opposite-sex pairs taken 
completely at random, in order to appraise the 
theory of complementary needs, and consistent 
with the axiom that the correlation of psycholog- 
ical characteristics of any pairs of people taken 
at random is zero, no control group was used in 
this study. Instead, the obtained correlations 
were compared with the zero correlation to be 
expected from randomly matched couples, as 
an index of the similarity or dissimilarity of 
needs in the married couples. 

Further consideration of the conditions under 
which mate selection occurs suggests that cou- 
ples do not select mates strictly at random, but 
rather within a “field of eligibles’ that is lim- 
ited partly by similar socio-cultural characteris- 
tics, such as age, religion, ethnic group, socio- 
economic class, and occupation, and that since 
certain of these variables may be related to per- 
sonality characteristics, the correlation between 
couples who are taken at random but within 
the “field of eligibles” may be something other 
than zero. Presumably, because of the similar 
socio-cultural characteristics, any correlation 
that exists would be in a positive direction. It 
is conceivable, therefore, that a correlation re- 


83 However, see Robert F. Winch, ‘‘The Theory of Com- 
plementary Needs in Mate-Selection: A Test of One Kind of 
Complementariness,’’ American Sociological Review, 20 
(1955), pp. 52-56, for limited use on Type I complementari- 
ness, which offered little support for the theory. 

%3 Bowerman and Day, 1956, op. cit. 
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lating to Type I complementariness would be 
positive (that is, in the direction opposite to 
that predicted in the present study), anc. still 
be lower than the correlation between other 
couples taken randomly within a pertinent 
“field of eligibles”. Therefore, while this study 
offers support for the view that — marry 
those who are similar to themselves in need 
patterns, it does not indicate whether the spe- 
cific person chosen as a mate within the given 
“field of eligibles” is more, or possibly, less sim- 
ilar to oneself than are other possible choices 
of mate within the field. In order to provide 
evidence of this latter point, a control group 
would be beneficial, on such a group is sug- 
gested as a step for further research in this area. 
An appropriate control group for the subjects 
in the present study would consist of persons 
who are essentially similar to the subjects in need 
patterns and who are paired across sex lines for 
those characteristics that usually define “field 
of eligibles” for mate selection, but who are 
otherwise taken at random. 

With respect to the relationship between 
complementariness and marital happiness, the 
data suggest, rather, an association between sim- 
ilarity of needs and marital happiness. While 
some of the correlations between complemen- 
tariness and marital happiness are significant, 
the magnitude of the relationship is hardly 
high enough to warrant practical application 
to problems of mate selection without con- 
sideration of additional variables. The lower 
correlation between husbands’ marital happi- 
ness and complementariness than between wives’ 
marital happiness and complementariness sug- 
gests a somewhat greater dependence of the 
marital happiness of the wives upon simi- 


larity of needs than is true in the case of hus- 
bands. This trend is consistent with the wives’ 
probable greater involvement in the marriage 
and subsequent greater dependence upon con- 
geniality in the relationship. 

This study indicates the importance of con- 
genial relationships with people like oneself, 
rather than attesting to the overwhelming im- 
portance of symbiotic relationships which are 
claimed to be so important by Winch and other 
proponents of the theory of complementary 
needs. 

In view of the results of this study, it is sug- 
gested that no one theory predicting a uni- 
form direction of relationship between needs 
will be substantiated. This conclusion indi- 
cates that psychological needs which are reflected 
in conscious behavior are difficult to separate 
from their unconscious elements. 


SUMMARY 

This study tested the theory of complemen- 
tary needs in mate selection and in marital 
happiness. 

Fifty married couples were administered the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and a 
modified Wallace Marital Happiness Scale. 
The extent of complementariness of each per- 
tinent pair of needs was assessed by correla- 
tional analysis, and overall complementariness 
scores were devised. 

The findings failed to show evidence in sup- 
port of the theory of complementary needs. In- 
stead, the data suggest that people who have 
similar relative strengths on the same or simi- 
lar needs tend to marry, and that there is some 
association between increasing similarity of 
need patterns and greater marital happiness. 


Prenatal Care 


A major revision of Prenatal Care, the Children’s Bureau’s pioneer publication on maternal 


care first issued in 1913, has just been issued. 


Prenatal Care was last revised in 1949. The new 1962 edition puts added stress on the extent to 
which having a baby is a family affair. It points out that every member, including both young 
children and grandparents, have something to contribute to the baby’s development as an indi- 


vidual. 


The new edition of Prenatal Care gives the expectant mother advice on her food and her 
health, clothing and personal hygiene, and describes what she will need to know about her new- 
born baby and his needs. It also stresses the importance of good medical care for the mother 


during her formative years. 


Copies of the bulletin may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 20 cents. 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


MURRAY A. STRAUSS, Department Editor 
University of Minnesota 


Interaction with Retarded Siblings and 
Life Goals of Children* 


BERNARD FARBER 
University of Illinois 


To WHAT extent does interaction with the 
retarded child influence the life goals of his 
normal siblings? Delegating to a child the re- 
sponsibility for caring for, protecting, and/or 
teaching his retarded sibling has been found 
to be related to problems in personal adjust- 
ment. Bossard found that the parental surro- 
gate role is ordinarily expected of the oldest 
child (usually the oldest daughter) and that 
generally the oldest child in the large family is 
rated as more poorly adjusted than his siblings. 
Similarly, Farber reported that normal girls who 
interact frequently with a retarded sibling 
tend to be rated by the mother as possessing 
more neurotic or negative traits than do girls 
who do not interact frequently with the re- 
tarded child.? Studies of adjustment of chil- 
dren to their retarded siblings, however, do not 
indicate effects on the life goals of these sib- 
lings. 

The problem in this study is one of deter- 
mining the kind of adult the normal sibling 
wants to be. In traditional society, there was no 
need to be concerned about life goals in the 
socialization of children. The child would gen- 
erally grow up much as his parents did and 
play the adult roles which surrounded him in his 
daily life. In contemporary society, however, 
with a great diversity of choice in career pat- 


* This investigation was part of the study, ‘‘Parents and 
Siblings of a Retarded Child,’’ which was supported by 
grants from the Psychiatric Training and Research Fund of 
the Illinois Department of Public Health and (M 3207) 
National Institute of Mental Health, U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

1 James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, The Large 
Family System, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1956. 

2 Bernard Farber, ‘‘Family Organization and Crisis: Main- 
tenance of Integration in Families with a Severely Mentally 
Retarded Child,’’ Monographs of the Society for Research 
in Child Development, 25 (1960), No. 1 (Serial No. 75). 
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tern and style of life, the necessity and occasion 
for planning for the future arises. Similarly, 
speculating and daydreaming about achieve- 
ments become customary in childhood and ad- 
olescence. In the light of this probable plan- 
ning and speculation for the future, it appears 
appropriate to determine conditions which in- 
fluence the development of particular life goals 
of children. 

Why should sustained interaction with the 
retarded child affect basic life goals of his nor- 
mal sibling? Let us assume that the normal 
child’s continual, sustained interaction with the 
retarded child leads him to incorporate the 
meaning of this interaction into his “world”. 
In the course of this incorporation, he may have 
to reinterpret his “world” to organize the 
various categories of his life into a consistent 
whole, To minimize the discrepancies between 
his goals and the situation in which he is re- 
quired to sustain interaction with his retarded 
sibling, the normal child may have to reformu- 
late the goals toward which he orients his 
actions. The new life goals which the normal 
child may develop in the course of this rein- 
terpretation of his ‘‘world” would then provide 
support for sustained interaction with the re- 
tarded child. Ultimately, these life goals may 
affect occupation, education, marriage, and even 
parenthood. 

Procedure. In the investigation reported 
here, 83 boys and girls, aged 10-16, with a re- 
tarded sibling at home were asked to rank a 
series of life goals in terms of the importance 
of these goals to them. These life goals were: (a) 
be a highly respected community leader, (b) 
be practical and serious minded, (c) try to help 
friends to enjoy life, (d) focus your life 

8Cf. Leon Festinger, Theory of Cognitive Dissonance, 
Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1957. 
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around marriage and the family, (e) attain a 
high degree of success in a business or profes- 
sion (or actively help your husband to get 
ahead), (f) have many close friends and be 
well-liked, (g) be devoted to a worthwhile 
cause, (h) learn to accept hardships and to live 
with them, (i) make a literary, philosophical 
or scientific contribution to mankind, and (j) 
learn not to take life too seriously. 

Mothers of the normal siblings provided 
data regarding frequency of interaction with 
the retarded child. Responding separately for 
each of her normal children, the mother was 
asked, ‘How often do your other children 
play with or care for your retarded child (for 
example: play games or house, watch him, take 
him places, or read to him) ?”” The mother then 
checked one of the following: every day, several 
times a week, once a week, or less than once a 
week. In the analysis children who interacted 
with their retarded siblings every day were 
compared with children who interacted on a sus- 
tained basis less than every day. Since in 
some families no child interacted daily with the 
retarded sibling while in others all children in- 
teracted daily, within-family comparisons 
could not be made. Instead, comparisons were 
made between families. Inasmuch as results 


for boys and girls were analyzed separately, we 


used only one child of each sex from any par- 
ticular family in order to avoid giving greater 
weight to large families. 

The data were gathered in Chicago. About 
60 per cent of the parents had completed high 
school, median income was about $6,500, and 
more fathers were in white-collar than in blue- 
collar occupations. About half of the sample was 
Protestant, approximately 35 per cent Catholic, 
and 10 per cent Jewish. The mean age of the 
children who responded to the life goals instru- 
ment was approximately thirteen for both boys 
and girls.* 

The sampling was not done randomly and 
interpretations were based upon patterns of 
high and low mean rankings of life goals for 
daily interacters as compared with less frequent 
interacters. Hence, tests of statistical significance 
were not used. Instead, in comparing the chil- 
dren who interact daily with those who interact 
less frequently, we arbitrarily regarded a differ- 
ence in mean rank of .5 or greater for a particu- 
lar life goal to be meaningful. 


Bernard Farber, William C. Jenné, and Romolo Toigo, 
‘Family Crisis and the Decision to Institutionalize the 
Retarded Child,’’ Council of Exceptional Children, NEA 
Research Monograph Series, Series A, No. 1 (1960). 
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Results.5 The results for boys show that those 
boys who interact daily in a sustained fashion 
with their retarded siblings place a greater em- 
phasis than non-interacters on success in busi- 
ness, devotion to a worthwhile cause, mak- 
ing a contribution to mankind, and learning 
not to take life too seriously. Those boys who 
interact frequently, however, show /ess inter- 
est than non-interacters in having many close 
friends, focussing life around marriage and the 
family, and being a respected community 
leader. 

The results for girls indicate that those girls 
who have sustained daily interaction give a 
higher rank than girls who interact less fre- 
quently to learning to accept hardships, de- 
votion to a worthwhile cause, and making a 
contribution to mankind, The girls who interact 
daily tend to give a Jower rank than less fre- 
quent interacters having many close friends, 
ocussing life around marriage and the family, 
being a highly respected community leader and 
attaining business success. 

Discussion. There is some similarity in the 
rankings for both boys and girls. Both boys 
and girls who interact daily with their retarded 
siblings place /ess emphasis on having many 
close friends, on focussing life around marriage 
and the family, and on being a respected commu- 
nity leader. All three of these goals are con- 
cerned wih success in personal relations. (The 
down grading of goals requiring competence 
in personal relations would be consistent with 
the tendencies by mothers to rate the children 
high in negative personality traits such as ner- 
vous, moody, stubborn, and angers easily.) 
These then are not the sociable children who 
would strive to develop and maintain a win- 
ning personality. 

Both boys and girls who had sustained in- 
teraction with their retarded siblings ranked de- 
votion to a worthwhile cause and making a 
contribution to mankind as high. Perhaps feel- 
ing that they are serving a welfare function in 
the family provides the frequent interacters 
with motivation to achieve in a welfare pro- 
fession. 

Frequent-interacting boys place a greater em- 
phasis than non-interacting boys on success in 


5 A table presenting the mean ranks has been deposited as 
document number 7373 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photo Duplication Service, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the 
document number and by remitting $1.25 for photoprints or 
$1.25 for 35mm microfilm. Advance payment is required. 
Make checks or money orders payable to Chief, Photo Dupli- 
cation Service, Library of Congress. 
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business. For girls, however, the frequent inter- 
acters are Jess interested in success in business 
than are the non-frequent interacters. This 
finding suggests that for the interacting boys 
the motivation to achieve is more general than it 
is for the interacting girls. Instead, the highly 
interacting boys apparently must caution 
themselves not to take life too seriously. Prob- 
ably these boys conceive of themselves perhaps 
as too serious-minded and hope to strike a more 
moderate position eventually. 

The frequent interacting girls, on the other 
hand, in their dedication to a worthwhile cause 
and desire to make a contribution to mankind 
likely also come to regard life as fatalistic and 
feel that they must learn to accept hardships 
and to live with them. This combination of 


welfare goals and fatalism may explain the high 
incidence of sisters of handicapped siblings in 
helping professions such as nursing or special 
education. 

This study has suggested that the sustained 
interaction with the retarded sibling comes to 
be regarded as a duty by the normal siblings. 
In the performance of this duty, the normal 
sibling internalizes welfare norms and turns 
his life career towards the improvement of man- 
kind or at least toward the achievement of goals 
which will require must dedication and sacri- 
fice. (Unlike the children who maintain sus- 
tained interaction with their retarded siblings, 
however, the non-interactors are much more 
concerned with life goals involving interper- 
sonal relations. ) 


Academic Achievement of College Students 
Before and After Marriage 


DAVID B. COHEN, F. J. KING anp WILLARD H. NELSON 
Florida State University 


THE end of World War II marked the be- 
ginning of a great increase in the number of 
married undergraduate students in the colleges 
and universities of this country. Probably the 
most important factor in this increase was the 
financial support offered by the government 
through the G.I. Bill to veterans who wanted 
to undertake or to complete college training. 
Sharakan! states that in 1947, 24 per cent of the 
students enrolled in state universities were 
married. The big majority of these were vet- 
erans. Since then, although other social and 
economic factors have become primary influ- 
ences, the trend toward marriage before or dur- 
ing the period of college attendance has con- 
tinued. While there was a decrease percentage- 
wise when the large bulk of veterans had com- 
pleted their educations, Mueller? found that in 
1955 the percentage of married ‘students in 
eleven state universities stood at 21 per cent 
and was expected to increase to 25 per cent by 
1965. 

The scholastic achievement of veterans in 
college was the subject for numerous studies 


1Sharakan, W. W., ‘“‘Housing For Married Students,”’ 
Journal of National Association of Deans of Women, 17 
(1954), pp. 84-87, 

2 Mueller, Kate H., ‘‘The Married Student On The 
Campus,’’ Educational Digest, 25 (1960), pp. 29-31. 
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during the years immediately following the 
war, and some of these touched on the ques- 
tion of whether married veterans were as aca- 
demically successful as single veterans.* Some- 
what later, Jensen and Clark* compared stu- 
dents who were married on entering college, 
with single students with respect to achieve- 
ment, scholastic ability, and personality. In re- 
spect to achievement, they found no significant 
difference between the married and unmar- 
ried students. Samenfink and Millaken® recon- 
sidered the problem of marital status and aca- 
demic success. They found unmarried students 
were somewhat higher in scholastic achievement 
than the married students; however, the differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. Their re- 


3 Riemer, Svend, ‘Married Veterans Are Good Students,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 9 (Winter, 1947), p. 11; 
Taylor, Edgar A., ‘How Well Are Veterans Doing?’’, School 
and Society, 65 (1947), pp. 210-211; Epler, Stephen E., ‘‘Do 
Veterans Make Better Grades Than Non-Veterans?’’, School 
and Society, 66 (1947), p. 270; Lauro, L. and Perry, J. D., 
‘‘Academic Achievement of Veterans And Non-Veterans At 
The City College Of New York,’’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 42 (1951), pp. 31-42. 

4 Jensen, V. H. and Clark, M. H., ‘‘Married and Un- 
married College Students: Achievement, Ability, and Person- 
ality,’’ Personnel and Guidance Journal, 37 (1958), pp. 
123-125. 

5 Samenfink, J. A. and Milliken, R. L., ‘Marital Status 
And Academic Success: A Reconsideration,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 23 (August 1961), pp. 226-227, 
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sults indicated also that marriage is not related 
to academic success. 

Both of these studies compared students 
who had been married when they entered col- 
lege with students who were unmarried for the 
four year period. The present study was de- 
signed to Sorcctaine the effects of marriage on 
the academic achievement of students who 
marry while they are in college. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects were sixty-two un- 
dergraduate Florida State University students. 
Thirty-one were an unmarried control group 
and the other thirty-one were students who 
married during the time they were in college. 
There were three freshmen in each group, four 
sophomores, sixteen juniors, and eight seniors. 
There were three female and twenty-eight male 
subjects in each group. 

Procedure. The married subjects were se- 
lected on the basis of their being single when 
they entered the University and for the first se- 
mester thereafter, but married prior to gradua- 
tion. This selection procedure was followed so 
that grades for a full semester before marriage 
would be available. To reduce the influence 
of irrelevant variables, the control group was 
selected to match the experimentlal group as 
closely as possible. All were matched in respect 
to class; that is, if the person in the experimen- 
tal group was a freshman, the corresponding 
person in the control group was also a freshman. 
All subjects were matched in respect to sex. Fur- 
ther, in approximately seventy per cent of the 
cases, subject majors were matched in detail. 
If the student in the experimental group was 
majoring in German, the selected student in the 
experimental group was a German major also. 
When this procedure was not possible, the sub- 
jects were matched in relation to their environ- 
ment, If the married student before marriage 
lived in a fraternity house, a counterpart in the 
control group was selected who lived in a fra- 
ternity house. 

Grade point averages were obtained for the 
experimental group for a semester before they 
were married and for the semester after they 
were married. Like averages were obtained for 
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the control group for the same semesters. That 
is, if the average for the experimental group 
student before marriage was for the spring se- 
mester of 1960, then the average for his coun- 
terpart in the control group was for that same 
semester. Likewise, if the average after marriage 
for the experimental group student was for 
the spring semester of 1961, the same semester 
average was used for the control group student. 
Some control was employed in selecting semes- 
ters before marriage in order to match the loads 
carried, and the subjects carried in respect to 
difficulty. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The data were analyzed through the use of 
a type III® analysis of variance procedure. Of 
major interest was the group x semester inter- 
action. Had the effects of marriage on grade 
averages been either facilitating or deleterious, 
this interaction would have been significant; 
however, it was not. 

The mean grade point average for the mar- 
ried subjects in the semester before marriage 
was 2.23, and after marriage was 2.40. The 
comparable mean grade point averages for the 
unmarried subjects in the control group were 
2.46 and 2.57 respectively. This improvement 
in grade point average for both groups is nor- 
mally found in similar grade samplings and is 
apparently due to better adjustment to the col- 
lege environment. 

The results support the findings of the stud- 
ies of Jensen and Clark? and Samenfink and 
Milliken® that marriage is not related to aca- 
demic success. Also supported are the findings 
of Samenfink and Milliken® in that it was 
found unmarried students tended to be some- 
what higher in academic achievement than the 
married students. The results indicate that mar- 
riage does not significantly affect the grades of 
undergraduate students who marry while they 
are attending college. 


® Lindquiest, E. F., Design and Analysis of Experiments 
in Psychology and Education, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1953. 

t Jensen and Clark, op. cit. 

8 Samenfink and Milliken, op. cit. 

9 Ibid. 
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The “Confrontation” 


A Report on the 1962 Conference of the International Union 
of Family Organizations 


MURIEL W. BROWN 
Washington, D.C. 


Massive walls of rose-red sandstone still 
partially surround the old Moroccan city of 
Rabat. Rimmed by the sea and these once 
mighty fortifications, a dazzling new white 
city is spreading inland toward the desert over 
gently rolling hills. In the shadow of an an- 
cient battlement is the severely beautiful mod- 
ern building of the Faculty of Sciences of the 
University of Rabat. It was in this dramatic set- 
ting that the International Union of Family 
Organizations held its 1962 International 
Conference on the Family, July 23-28. 

The appeal of the original announcement was 
tremendous: “This Conference will concen- 
trate mainly on family and educational prob- 
lems in the newly developing countries .. . All 
nations throughout the world are concerned 
with the problems that will be discussed in 
Rabat . . . Young peoples will revigorate old 
civilizations. We all have a great deal to learn 
from them and shall have the opportunity to 
make these confrontations in Morocco—a 
young, newly formed country with an ancient 
civilization.” 

Well organized locally by the Moroccan 
Ministry of Education under the patronage of 
His Majesty, the King, this Congress more than 
justified these expectations. About 200 persons 
came from 38 countries to take part in the ple- 
nary sessions, the meetings of committees and 
the three work groups, the field trips, the for- 
mal and informal social activities. Most of the 
participants were men. 

Among the delegates were ministers of gov- 
ernment, diplomats, representatives of na- 
tional and international organizations (includ- 
ing UNESCO), and professional leaders in 
family and child welfare and youth programs 
from five continents. 

The theme of the Conference was “The 
family and the future of youth in the modern 
community”. This was explored under five 
main headings: (1) The evolution of family 
structures in countries undergoing social, polit- 
ical, and institutional transformation; (2) The 
changing reles of parents and teachers; (3) 
The structure and scope of educational pro- 
grams; (4) Educational and vocational guid- 
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ance; (5) The preparation of girls and women 
for domestic, family, and professional life. 

Each of these topics was introduced by a 
stimulating speaker and developed further in 
discussions on and off the floor. Dr. Mohamed 
El Machrafi, Director of Cultural Affairs in 
the Moroccan Ministry of Education, was the 
Conference Recorder and gave a complete sum- 
mary of the proceedings at the closing general 
session. There were no formal resolutions or 
recommendations. Among the projects selected 
for visitation were a migrant camp, a day care 
center, and a vacation camp for girls, all in 
or near Rabat. Arrangements were made for 
trips to interesting archaeological sites and to 
the fabulous cities of Meknes, Casablanca, Fez, 
and Marrakech. 

Conference delegates were superbly enter- 
tained by the Moroccan Government and sev-’ 
eral of the embassies. Delightful as the ‘fringe 
benefits” were, this Conference will probably 
be remembered longest for the excellence of 
the professional program. Perhaps because they 
contained so much that was new to so many 
from the West, the papers given by the African 
delegates seemed to this reporter to be espe- 
cially important. 

The effects of rapid technological change on 
the evolution of the African family were con- 
sidered from many angles by Dr. Mohamed 
Zeghari, Senior Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of Morocco; Dr. S$. K. Odamt- 
ten of Ghana, now Visiting Professor at the 
University of Birmingham, England; and His 
Excellency, Dr. ya Doumbia, Ambassador from 
Mali to Morocco. 


Young people, said Dr. Zeghari, are leaving 
the villages in ever-increasing numbers to look 
for work in the cities or on the roads, dams, 
power plants, schools, harbor facilities and 


airfields now under construction in many 
places. Their going weakens the solidarity of 
the tribal family. The gulf between the genera- 
tions widens. There develops a loss of respect 
for parental authority, a lessening of parental 
supervision. Children and young boys and girls 
are having many new kinds of experiences and 
opportunities for education which their parents 
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do not share. Parents, however, must not be al- 
lowed to abdicate, because the family is the chief 
stabilizing influence in the process of cultural 
change. 

Professor Odamtten prefaced his address 
with a strong warning against labels and over- 
generalizations. “It is presumptuous’, he de- 
clared, ‘‘to talk about the family structure. We 
can only speak of some common trends in fam- 
ily structures in ethnic groups, and perhaps in 
countries, if we do so in the broadest terms pos- 
sible. In the African countries, generally speak- 
ing, it is true that the family embraces all in the 
line of a common ancestor. Its members may 
not always be able to show clearly the genealog- 
ical connection but they have a deep, almost mys- 
tical sense of kinship which links them as indi- 
viduals with the clan, the nation as a whole, and 
the dead. One of the positive values in this fam- 
ily pattern is the security it provides for every- 
one who belongs. “The childless or the orphan, 
the widow or the widower, the criminal or the 
disabled, the child in the cradle or the very old 
about to enter the grave is never alone.” 

Change is of course, inevitable, Dr. Odamt- 
ten continued, but: ‘Our family structures are 
our cultural heritage . . . and we will do our- 
selves no good by knocking them down, con- 
sciously or unconsciously Brotherliness, 
sympathy, and the divine attributes of forgive- 
ness and mercy are embodied in these systems. 
To discard them for imported ones from the 
West, East, or even outer Space would be tan- 
tamount to committing suicide.”’ Fortunately, in 
his opinion, there is no need to do this. In spite 
of the differences among them, family systems, 
East and West, are not incompatible. However, 
“Our national development schemes should 
make it possible for our family systems to pass 
through evolution or transformation, not revo- 
lution . . . It is only through such evolutionary 
processes that Africa will continue to play an 
important role in the modern world.” 

Parent education is seen by these African 
leaders as a principal means of facilitating this 
evolution. Many plans are being made for the 
training of teachers who will work closely 
with parents to help them cope with prob- 
lems of childrearing that are new to them, and 
to involve them directly in the new national 
programs of education. We were told, by the 
way, that 17 countries now have Bureaus or 
Departments of Family Affairs affiliated with 
the IUFO. 

The Ambassador from Mali took the position 
that changes in family structure cannot be un- 
derstood except in relation to changes in the 
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total culture of which any given family sys- 
tem is a part. He therefore abandoned the sub- 
ject assigned to him and chose, instead, to de- 
scribe the steps his country is taking to estab- 
lish its history. This is a very difficult thing to 
do when the documents are lacking. Scholars 
are studying all written records available in 
Africa and elsewhere, pictures on the walls of 
caves, the rituals of secret societies (where '' ‘s 
is possible), and the folk tales and prov.ips 
handed down from generation to generation. 

It is fascinating to see how many similarities 
there are between this folklore and that of 
other peoples. There is, for example, in Mali the 
legend of a leader who went up the great river 
in a canoe to find a place for his tribe to set- 
tle. This African Moses brought back from his 
wanderings not Ten Commandments _ but 
7,777 Instructions. Some of the proverbs 
quoted by Dr. Doumbia sounded as if they had 
come straight out of modern psychiatry: “Know 
thyself.’ “Compassion has its source in the 
mother’s milk.’’ ‘The boy's first adversary 
is his father.” “The cow lets the red blood in 
her veins go out as white milk.” 

As Dr. Doumbia spoke, the concept of na- 
tionhood gained new depth and meaning for 
many in his audience. Apparently, political in- 
dependence alone does not give a nation a 
sense of true autonomy. Societies, it would seem, 
must search for identity just as individuals do, 
and an essential part of this maturation process 
is the struggle to relate past, present, and fu- 
ture in terms of significant values. 

Dr. Kamel El Nahas, Undersecretary of State 
for National Education in the United Arab Re- 
public, gave a vivid description of the ex- 
tremely difficult educational problems facing 
the African nations today. Commenting on 
these, Dr. Zeghari said: ‘The problem of edu- 
cation is to us of prime importance because 
it has for its object not only the development of 
the faculties, but also the building of the entire 
personality into an integrated whole, fully 
aware of the problems of life.” 

The choices that governments must make in 
implementing such a definition are sometimes 
heartbreaking. With little money to spend and 
wide-spread illiteracy to overcome, is it best to 
stake everything on universal primary educa- 
tion or to invest in a variety of limited pro- 
grams which will begin now to meet the needs 
of adults (especially women), of the new in- 
dustries, of college and secondary school stu- 
dents, of out-of-school youth? In a country like 
Morocco, which teems with children but must 
push its economic development as fast as pos- 
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sible, this is a crucial issue. In general, the pres- 
ent plan is to permit an annual increase of only 
5% in the school enrollment of children. Since 
the rate of population increase in Morocco is 
one of the highest in the world, this decision 
may soon call for an urgent re-appraisal there. 
The problems confronting African women as 
they emerge from their former seclusion into 
the often bewildering worlds at their doors were 
ably presented by Mme. Latifa Zeghari El Ha- 
sar, Member of the Advisory Council to the 
Moroccan Minister of National Education. 
Women delegates from Vietnam and the Re- 
public of Central Africa outlined the educa- 
tional programs for women expanding in their 
countries. Mme. Rabéa Lalami, a young revolu- 
tionist from Algeria, received an ovation. She 
talked about the three periods in the lives of 
Algerian women: the Past, when all were 
prisoners of the home and the veil; the Present, 
when, hopefully, their struggle for freedom 
is nearing an end; the Future, a time of bright 
promise, when men and women will be regarded 
as personalities of equal dignity and equal 


worth, living and working together in true part- 
nership. 

The spirit of the entire Conference was well 
reflected by Mme. Hatinguais, Director of the 
International Center for the Study of Education 
at Sevres, France, when she said: “Nothing 
is directly transposable, but each can give to the 
others for them to use as they can. As we kee 
our character, we are beautiful... We are all 
here leaning over the same problems; here, in 
the land of Africa, which stands each morning 
so bright in the sun, and now is to be born 
again.” 

At the closing meeting M. Ghibourgé, Pres- 
ident of the International Union of Family Or- 
ganizations, said: “‘It is an inspiration to us to 
find those who will not stop at the frontiers of 
any nation to secure for man the possibilit 
of finding his own goals and, within himself, 
the possibility of attaining them.” 

To this Dr. Machrafi replied: ‘You brought 
us new knowledge and the comfort of human 
being. It is good to find that we are not alone.” 


Alcoholics and Their Families 


A new publication on the role of family service agencies in the area of alcoholism has been 
issued for the use of social workers and other professional personnel and is being distributed. 

Entitled ‘What Family Agencies Can Do to Help Alcoholics and Their Families,” the booklet 
is based on the proceedings of a workshop held earlier in the year and was edited by Dr. Arnold 
J. Kuhn, executive director of the Chicago Committee on Alcoholism. 

The publication is aimed at bringing available knowledge about aiding the alcoholic and his 


family to the attention of social agencies to overcome any reluctance to accept these families as 
clients. Its contents include articles on the nature and treatment of alcoholism, social casework and 
the alcoholic client, the role of Alcoholics Anonymous and Al-Anon, working with the husband 
or wife of the alcoholic, and on cooperation with other community resources on the alcoholism 
problem. A discussion of desirable social agency policies to provide effective service in this area 
as well as necessary staff training is also included. A summary of the discussions which took 
place at the workshop and of comments by a panel of social work school faculty members are 
also part of the publication. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained without charge by professional personnel and 
agencies by writing the Chicago Committee on Alcoholism, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 3. 
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Learning Masculine and 
Feminine Roles* 


DAVID B. LYNN 
College of San Mateo 


SoME appreciation for masculine and feminine role differences 
characteristically found in our culture is extremely important for both 
husband and wife as marriage partners and parents. Consequently, 
understanding role | ssn considered typical for each sex becomes a 
significant goal in family life education courses. However, it is diffi- 
cult for adolescent boys and girls to grasp the important part which 
learning plays in producing sex-role differences, particularly as learn- 
ing is involved in the process of identifying oneself as an acceptable 
male or female. Nevertheless, some comprehension of the nature of 
sex-role identifications is basic to understanding sex-role differences. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest to the family life teacher 
a way of viewing sex-role differences which will be useful to her in 
her thinking. It may also provide a framework for class discussion 
which will be both vivid and comprehensible to students. 

As a way of clarifying the sex-role learning process let us think of 
the culture in which we live as a school for actors. This school is 
designed to teach each would-be actor how to play his role in society. 
The teachers in this school for actors, which is really life itself, range 
all the way from the mass media of communication to friends and 
casual acquaintances. Advertising on TV, an example of mass media 
teaching, defines our roles to some extent by showing the way ‘‘people 
just like us” dress, smile, and behave socially. Our friends and ac- 
quaintances are teaching us our roles not only by the example they 
give us through their behavior but also the way they react to us, thus 
helping us understand their expectations. 

Our culture teaches us many roles, e.g., occupational, parental, 
child, brother, and sister roles, but the roles which we are considering 
for the moment are those broad ones characteristic of one sex as con- 
trasted with the other. We all have notions of what is appropriate 


* This paper is based largely on the research from many sources reviewed in the 
following papers by the writer: ‘‘A Note on Sex Differences in the Development of 
Masculine and Feminine Identification,’’ Psychological Review, 66 (March, 1959), 
pp. 126-35; ‘Sex Differences in Identification Development,’’ Sociometry, 24 (Decem- 
ber, 1961), pp. 372-83; ‘‘Sex-Role and Parental Identification,’’ Child Development, 
33 (September, 1962), pp. 555-64. 
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behavior for one sex and inappropriate for the 
other. These notions include such ideas as that 
girls but not boys should wear dresses, or that 
boys have a right to be more aggressive than 
girls. 

Although we have mentioned a number of 
different teachers in our culture’s school for 
actors, some of the teachers are more influential 
than others. Parents are especially significant 
teachers of sex-role models, The child is usu- 
ally not a reluctant pupil. In fact, he is often 
highly motivated to model himself after the par- 
ent of the same sex. Similar to an actor trying to 
learn a part by modeling himself after another 
actor who is playing the part, the child does 
not simply try mechanically to copy each little 
movement and every little action of his parent, 
but rather he tries to be the parent. He tries to 
act as he thinks the parent would act in a situa- 
tion to which he has never seen the parent re- 
acting. He may, in effect, try to swallow the 
parent whole, so that to some extent, he feels 
and thinks like the parent. We think that usually 
the child is not aware that he is so motivated or 
that he is modeling himself in this way. 

There are three assumptions concerning the 
process of identification which seem particu- 
larly significant for understanding sex-role dif- 
ferences. 

1. Both male and female infants originally 
identify with the mother. Boys, but not girls, 
must shift from this early learned identifica- 
tion with the mother to a masculine identifica- 
tion. It makes interesting class discussion to ask 
how this is done. 

2. Because fathers typically work outside 
the home and take a less active part in child rear- 
ing than mothers, the girl has her model for 
identification (the mother) with her more 
than the boy has his model for identification 
(the father) with him. 

3. In our culture, the male role is given more 
privileges and greater prestige than the female 
role. 

An important implication arises from the as- 
sumption that the boy, but not the girl, must shift 
identification. Because of the difficulty in mak- 
ing this shift, the little boy may become anxious 
and insecure, and react with ‘‘smart,” boastful, 
or aggressive behavior. This bravado of the 
little boy with the “chip on his shoulder’ is 
designed to conceal from himself and others 
his real insecurity in trying to shift from an 
identification with the mother to an identifica- 
tion with the father. Perhaps the rebellion on 
the part of very young boys, which sometimes 
pains mothers and makes them feel rejected, 
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may often be simply the child’s attempt to es- 
tablish masculine identification. The little boy 
is literally proving his masculinity. Perhaps 
also the male vanity, which is so difficult for 
many wives to comprehend in their husbands, 
represents to some extent the scars remaining 
from this painful shift to masculine identifica- 
tion. 

An implication also arises from the assump- 
tion that the girl has her model for identifica- 
tion (the mother) with her more than the boy 
has his model for identification (the father) 
with him. We assume, since it is in the context 
of a close personal relationship that mother 
identification is acquired, that close personal 
relationships in general may take on more sig- 
nificance for females than males. The male as 
a husband in the marriage partnership, hav- 
ing formed his identification in a less personal 
way, often fails to understand his wife’s need 
for affection and companionship. He may find 
it irritating that demands are made on him to 
set aside his newspaper and chat. Moreover, 
since the wife had her model (her mother) 
with her more often during childhood than the 
husband had his model (his father) with him, 
the wife is very likely to be more similar to 
her mother in many significant ways than her 
husband is to be similar to his father. 

The unique relationship of each partner to 
his and her parents can be the source of much 
misunderstanding and conflict in marriage. 
Thus, the separate method of learning to iden- 
tify for each sex can lead to different ways of 
feeling and thinking in a variety of situations. 
Perhaps the wife will often react to situations 
in a more personal and subjective fashion than 
her husband. This very different perspective may 
also be evidenced in separate approaches to 
child rearing and different expectations for their 
children. 

An implication arises from the third assump- 
tion. Since in our culture the male is given more 
privileges and greater prestige, understand- 
ably as the girl gets older and the male preoga- , 
tives and prestige become more obvious, she may ° 
show signs of dissatisfaction with her own 
role. However, since the star of a show is al- 
ways under greater stress than the supporting 
cast, the male, although “top banana,” may fear 
failure in playing his masculine role. For the 
feminine role, since the prestige and privileges 
may not be so great, the pressures are conse- 
quently lessened. Women and girls are often 
more relaxed in the feminine role than males in 
the masculine one. 

Many other implications could be noted. 
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This sketch, obviously, is only the barest skele- 
ton with which the family life teacher may 
broaden her understanding of sex-role differ- 
ences and identification, and around which she 
may organize her material. She must, of course, 
deepen her own understanding and feel se- 
cure with it before she can interpret the material 
constructively to her students. From such ma- 
terial, properly presented, the student may 
gain greater comprehension of sex-role differ- 
ences, increased tolerance of the future marriage 
partner, as well as greater understanding of 


Research on International 


child development. Therefore, it may be worth 
the family life teacher's effort to explore fur- 
ther the literature concerning sex-role differences 
and identification. 
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and Interracial Marriages 


LARRY D. BARNETT 
Florida State University 


ONE OF THE distinctive features of an in- 
dustrialized and urbanized society is change. 
Part of the social change presently occurring in 
the United States is in the relationships of the 
members of the various nationality and racial 
groups to each other, including the young adult 
members. Thus, the increasing integration of 
Negroes into public and parochial schools and 
colleges and into recreational facilities is result- 
ing in increased contact between Negro and 
white youth. The stationing of American sol- 
diers in Japan has already resulted in a large 
number of Oriental-white marriages; the return 
of these men to the United States with their 
brides serves as an illustration to other young 
adults that such marriages can occur and suc- 
ceed. Increased international and interracial con- 
tact is coming about also as the result of the 
increasingly large numbers of students in- 
volved in educational exchange programs. Dur- 
ing the 1959-60 school year, there were 48,486 
foreign students from 141 different countries in 
1,712 U.S. educational institutions; during the 
same period of time, there were 13,651 Ameri- 
can students enrolled in 520 institutions in 62 
foreign countries (11). 

Although the foreign students in the United 
States are mainly in colleges and universities, 
many are attending high schools. For the 1961- 
62 school year the American Field Service Com- 
mittee brought some 2,200 youths from other 
countries to attend high schools in the United 
States. As an illustration of what this meant for 
one state, 84 of these young men and women 
representing 29 countries and all the continents 
were enrolled in high schools in the state of Ore- 
gon. 
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The intermingling of young adults of differ- 
ent nationalities and races at the high school and 
college levels is widely expected to be reflected 
over the long run in an increased rate of inter- 
marriage. Because of the continual lowering of 
the average age of dating and entering mar- 
riage, high schools will be increasingly faced with 
mixed racial and nationality associations and 
the problems they create. To deal adequately 
with these problems, high school teachers and 
counselors need to be aware of facts relating 
to international and interracial marriages.’ 

This paper will summarize the small amount 
of research which has been done on international 
and interracial marriages in an attempt to an- 
swer the following questions:? To what ex- 
tent are such marriages occurring? And are 
they increasing or decreasing in rate? What 
conditions are associated with their occurrence ? 
What special problems are encountered when in- 
ternational and/or interracial marriages occur ? 

Before discussing the incidence of cross- 


1 Research on international dating and on_ interracial 
dating is not presented in this article, since there have been 
only two studies on the former and one on the latter. The 
studies on international dating are: Blood, Robert O., Jr., 
and Samuel O. Nicholson, ‘‘The Attitudes of American Men 
and Women Students Toward International Dating,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 24 (February, 1962), pp. 35-41; 
and Blood and Nicholson, ‘International Dating Experiences 
of American Women Students,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
24 (May, 1962), pp. 129-36. The one study on interracial 
dating is Barnett, Larry D., Students’ Anticipations of Per- 
sons and Arguments Opposing Interracial Dating, Unpub- 
lished Master's Thesis, Oregon State University, 1962. 

2 For an examination of the causes of mixed dates and 
marriages in general, see the writer’s article, ‘Research in 
Interreligious Dating and Marriages,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 24 (May, 1962), pp. 191-94. 
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national and cross-racial marriages, it should be 
pointed out that interracial associations are 
least likely to occur, international most likely, 
and interfaith associations lie between the two 
(1, 5, 13). That is, of the various forms of mixed 
marriage, international marriages are most prev- 
alent and interracial marriages are least prev- 
alent. 

The rate with which native Anglo-Saxon 
Americans marry persons of a different na- 
tionality is unknown, but it seems that about 
two out of five members of minority national- 
ity groups undertake a marriage with someone 
of a different nationality (15). The rate of in- 
terracial marriage varies by state, since many 
states prohibit interracial marriages.* However, 
in 1959, California reported that 1.4 per cent 
of all marriages in the state were interracial 

22). 

There is some evidence that the rate of mixed 
nationality marriages is gradually increasing 
(15). A number of studies suggest that the rate 
of interracial marriage decreased in the first half 
of the century and prior to the 1954 Federal Su- 
preme Court decision declaring unconstitu- 
tional segregated public schools (4, 8, 16, 17, 
21). However, data from California indicated 
that the rate of interracial marriage has increased 
slightly since the court decision; thus interra- 
cial marriages accounted for 1.2 per cent of all 
marriages in the state in 1955, for 1.4 per cent 
in 1957, for 1.5 per cent in 1958, and for 1.4 
per cent in 1959 (22). 

Let us now look at the conditions associated 
with cross-nationality and cross-racial mar- 
riages: 

1. Whites appear to be more willing to en- 
gage in interracial marriages with Orien- 
tals than with Negroes (5, 16). 

. Protestants have the highest rate of 
mixed nationality marriages and the Jews 
have the lowest, with Catholics standing 
between the two (15). 

. Apparently, among whites, it is the 
Protestant and Catholic male and the 
Jewish female who most frequently 
marry members of other races (9). In 
international marriages, it seems to be the 
Protestant and Catholic males who cross 
boundaries most frequently (3, 14). 


8 Twenty-two states presently have laws prohibiting inter- 
racial marriages; this is a decrease of eight since 1951. The 
twenty-two states are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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The religiously less-devout marry persons 
of different nationalities and races with 
a higher frequency than the religiously 
more-devout (19). 

Persons who have experienced disorgan- 
ized and stressful parental families are 
more likely to marry members of other 
nationalities and races than those who 
were raised in cohesive and stable fam- 
ilies (14, 16, 19, 20). 


. Persons living in urban areas cross na- 


tionality and racial lines to a greater ex- 
tent than persons living in rural areas 
(9, 19, 20, 21). 


. Persons crossing nationality lines to 


marty generally choose partners who are 
members of the same religion (2, 13, 15) 
and of the same socio-economic level (3, 
14). In interracial marriages, the spouses 
generally come from different religions 
(9, 16) and apparently from different 
socio-economic levels (8, 10, 21); one 
study (16), however, reports that the 
majority of spouses in interracial mar- 
riages come from the same socio-economic 
level. 


. Americans undertaking an international 


marriage are usually from lower-than- 
average socio-economic homes (14, 20). 
In interracial marriages, it appears that the 
non-white male has a higher-than-aver- 
age socio-economic status and the white 
male and female and the non-white fe- 
male have a lower-than-average socio- 
economic level (8, 10, 21); however, 
one study (16) reports that the upper- 
class is highly overrepresented, the mid- 
dle-class is greatly underrepresented, and 
the lower-class is slightly overrepresented 
in interracial marriages. 


. In Negro-white marriages, it is the Ne- 


gro male who marries the white female 
in the majority of cases (1, 4, 8, 9, 16, 
18, 21). In Oriental-white marriages, 
generally the Chinese male marries the 
white female and the white male marries 
the Japanese female (4 16, 18). 


. Among those who undertake an interra- 


12. 


cial martiage, a greater-than-average 
number have been married previously (10, 
21). 


. Foreign-born white males more than na- 


tive white males, and native white fe- 
males more than foreign-born white fe- 
males, undertake Negro-white marriages 
(21). 

In Negro-white marriages, the family of 
the Negro spouse seems to be more will- 
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ing to accept the couple than does the 
family of the white spouse (9). 

. American males and females marrying 
out of their nationality or racial group 
are generally older than the average at 
time of marriage (3, 4, 9, 10, 14, 16, 18, 
19, 20, 21). 

. The degree of success attained by interna- 
tional marriages is unknown. The evi- 
dence is contradictory regarding the 
success, in terms of divorce, of mixed 
racial marriages: one study (6) found 
that such marriages are less successful 
than marriages between persons of the 
same race, while a second study (16) re- 
ported a failure rate for Negro-white 
marriages which was not greater than 
average. 


In all probability, international and interra- 
cial marriages have a higher-than-average di- 
vorce rate. (Neither of the two studies (6, 16) 
on the rate of divorce in mixed racial marriages 
found such marriages to fail Jess frequently than 
the average.) Thus, we are led to discuss the 
special problems of those undertaking a cross- 
nationality or cross-racial marriage. These prob- 
lems seem to be (7, 8, 10, 14, 20): 


1. Discrimination in the economic and bus- 
iness world. Not only may obtaining and 
holding a job be difficult, but career and 
mobility aspirations may be frustrated 
for both spouses. Too, securing the most- 
desired housing often proves hard. 

. Social ostracism, The couple may find its 
former friends and relatives breaking off 
relations with them, or an element of strain 
may be introduced into the relationships. 
Especially in Negro-white marriages, the 
white woman is often not considered re- 
spectable. 

. Personality conflict. This is apparently 
most important in mixed nationality 
marriages in which wide differences in 
background exist. Differences in attitudes, 
values, and behavior are created which 
make conflict more likely. 


At least in Negro-white marriages, contrary to 


race: first, the extent to which they occur; 
second, the conditions associated with their oc- 
currence; third, the special problems which arise 
in such marriages. 
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The Principal Views the Family Life Program 


DON OAKES, PRINCIPAL 
Hayward Union High School, Hayward, California 


A PRINCIPAL occupies a precarious position 
in a school. There are days when he can bask in 
the reflected glory of a smooth-running pro- 
gram; at other times he garners the blame for 
any poor judgment which has been exercised 
by a teacher. He is likely to view a family life 
education program as a rich field for the exhi- 
bition of poor judgment by teachers and the 
consequent redounding to him of blame. Before 
the reader decides that he is reading the lament 
of an injured school principal, allow me to state 
unconditionally that this “glory and blame” 
cycle is as it should be. 

Having served for the past several years as 
the principal of a large high school where the 
Family Life program has been successfully 
taught on a coeducational basis since 1947, I 
believe I am ‘in a position to point out certain 
precautions, ground rules of teaching let us 
say, which from our view has made such a rec- 
ord possible. The Family Life program in the 
Hayward Union High School District has been 
in the process of continual modification and im- 
provement since its inception. Some of the pit- 
falls were unknown at the start. Many of the 
eight precautions to be listed are the scars of 
battles fought and won by a community which 
was understanding enough to separate individ- 
ual cases of poor judgment from the general 
good which was derived. 

With this introduction we can pursue the 
in a positive way; the following points are sub- 
mitted without apology. They are taken from 
the Teacher's Guide for Family Living, Hay- 
ward Union High School District, 1961, and re- 
flect the opinion, based upon fifteen years of ex- 
perience, of the administrators and teachers of 
family life education who believe that the se- 
cret of avoiding many pitfalls lies in setting and 
maintaining the proper tone throughout. 

1. Birth control and use of contraceptives 
are not to be advocated or denounced. 
Information on means of birth control 
and kinds and use of contraceptives can 
be identified to students as an area which 
is personal in nature, about which there are 
definite differences of personal and reli- 
gious belief, and one which cannot be dis- 
cussed appropriately in the classroom. 
The family medical and spiritual advisors 
can be identified as sources which students 
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utilize for information on this subject. 
This restriction on the discussion of birth 
control is self-explanatory and needs no 
comment other than to emphasize the 
need for retaining the support of the 
clergy. To stay away from this subject in 
class discussions is to retain the respect 
of certain faiths which would otherwise 
find such family life instruction offensive, 
and might seck its removal from the 
curriculum. 


. There should be no discussion or teach- 


ing of sex techniques. Most parents are 
reassured when they learn that sex tech- 
niques are neither discussed nor taught. 


. Teachers should avoid using oon 
ee 


examples (self or family). We feel that 
the teacher who must use himself as an 
example is really guilty of poor pedagogy, 
and, in the case of family life teaching, is 
taking too great a risk. The approach 
should be objective and impersonal. To use 
the teacher’s own experience could destroy 
this tone. 


. Diagrammatic drawings of and vocabulary 


lists concerned with the reproductive sys- 
tem should not be duplicated and distrib- 
uted. Adequate, professional diagrams 
are available in the textbooks. References 
to diagrammatic drawings and vocabu- 
lary lists are not dangerous within the 
class in Family Living. However, these 
items may be taken out of context by 
other less mature youngsters in the school. 
Thus, a diagram of the reproductive sys- 
tem by itself could perhaps be to a younger 
student nothing more than a “dirty” 
drawing. The same reasoning holds for vo- 
cabulary lists also. 


. Points which are commonly regarded as 


so personal in nature as to be embarrassing, 
and which are of minor importance or ir- 
relevant to the course should be avoided. 
Examples are references to bra size or the 
meaning of athletic supporters. 


. Mock weddings are not compatible with 


the intent of the course. As school people 
dedicated to serious instruction, we must 
be cautious about things which could be 
construed as frivolous dramatic tech- 
niques. It would be a pity to face the 
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possible elimination of this program 
over an accusation that we are teaching 
young people to get married, when at the 
same time society is concerned with the 
number of early marriages. Indeed, one 
of our basic aims is to prevent early mat- 
rimony. 

. Use of “sophisticated” humorous anec- 
dotes is not appropriate. The student's ma- 
turity may vary but there is little evidence 
that they are ready for the sophisticated 
remark which may border on the shady 
side. 

. If a question-box is used, no promise 
should be made to answer all questions 
placed in the box. Students should under- 
stand that only those questions appropri- 
ate to the classroom situation and the sub- 
ject being studied will be answered. A 
question box can be helpful if the 
teacher edits the questions. On the other 
hand, if he promises to answer all queries, 
he has gone over the brink and will prob- 
ably pay dearly for it. 

Here, then, is a summary of the negative ele- 
ments to be considered in the program. Why, 
then, do we chance it? Because success is hard 
to beat. By following these simple rules, we 
have had relatively few unpleasant incidents, 
whereas thousands have profited by the in- 
struction. 

In ——- the leadership of a school, a 
principal knowingly accepts as his own the re- 
sponsibility for failures of his staff. It be- 
hooves. him then to take a positive role in pro- 
viding an advancing training program for the 
family life teachers which will assure the most 


nearly optimum results. Such a program, to be 
realistic, must rest on a joint realization of a 
teacher and principal that confident and com- 
petent performance is undergirded by a knowl- 
edge Hf pares own limitations and awareness of 
the responsibility implicit in the nature of the 
subject matter. 

We feel that besides receiving careful initial 

reparation, the teacher should be periodically 
Pricfed by experienced teachers and outside con- 
sultants. In addition the teacher, particularly the 
teacher going into the course for the first time, 
deserves the security of a rather detailed course 
guide outline and should adhere quite string- 
ently to books, articles and films which have 
been proven to be effective. It is generally be- 
lieved, in our district, that the background best 
suited for a teacher of education in family life 
is sociological rather than biological. The 
amount of time devoted to the reproductive 
phase of family life is relatively slight, and is 
not really intended to be a detailed course in 
human reproduction per se, nor is the course 
slanted to make the student see marriage as a 
““sex-centered” relationship. 

In a recent graduate follow-up study of our 
graduates, the Family Life program received 
more votes than any other course mainly because 
it fulfilled a need. This need was not filled by 
the home, or by friends, or by any other agency. 
Family life instruction has had, and continues 
to have, its place in the regular curriculum where 
it can be taught by professionals in a highly 
efficient manner. 

A little preparation, seasoned with a sprinkle 
of caution and good judgment, can result in 
a significant service to our future parents. 


The Growth of Family Life Education in Illinois* 


EDITH E. ROSENSTIEL, Assistant Superintendent, Jo Daviess County Schools 
HAROLD E. SMITH, Northern Illinois University** 


THE STATUS of family life education in Il- 
linois high schools was explored in a survey con- 
ducted in April-May, 1958. Returns were ob- 
tained on a mail questionnaire from 100 of 182 


* Revision of a paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Council on Family Relations, February, 1962. See 
also Edith E, Rosenstiel, Family Life Education in Senior 
High Schools in Illinois, DeKalb, Illinois, July, 1960. 
(Unpublished Master's Research Paper, Northern Illinois 
University). 

** The help of William F. Kenkel in developing the 
questionnaire and of John J. Twombly with the discussion 
section is gratefully acknowledged. 
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senior high schools, or 16 per cent of the high 
schools outside of the city of Chicago, This 
was a 55 per cent return. Some non-random 
selection occurred; however, a check of the 
responding schools by size and location indi- 
cates no marked bias. 

The questionnaire asked the (1) senior high 
school enrollment by sex and grade, (2) extent 
of instruction in family living, (3) enrollment 
by sex and grade in courses where family living 
was taught, (4) content of family living courses, 
(5) teaching methods and materials, (6) course 
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evaluation procedures and community reaction, 
and (7) training and experience of instructors. 
The questionnaire asked about three typical 
high school family life teaching situations: (a) 
a separate course, (b) family living instruction 
included in another course, and (c) no instruc- 
tion. 


THE FINDINGS 


At least one course in family living was 
found in 40 per cent of the responding high 
schools. On the average the course had been 
offered for six years, though the range was 
from one to twelve years. The introduction of 
family living courses in the high schools pro- 
ceeded at an average rate of four per annum dur- 
ing the period 1950 to 1958 for the sample 
studied. This could reflect a rate of 15 to 20 per 
annum for the state as a whole during the same 
period, an impressive rate of growth indeed. 

An average of 42 students in each school were 
enrolled in family living classes ; this represented 
about 7 per cent of all students in these schools 
for the year 1958. Approximately two and one- 
half times more girls than boys were enrolled. 
Characteristically, these students are seniors; 
only 10 per cent were juniors and underclass- 
men. In 70 per cent of these high schools the 
course was called ‘Family Living’. Other 
titles included “Marriage and the Family”, 
“Home and Family Living”, “Home Manage- 
ment”, and “Psychology of Family Living’. 
The courses were almost always elective and in 
83 per cent of the schools ran for two semesters 

In 92 per cent of the courses, one or more 
texts were used. Personal Adjustment, Marriage 
and Family Living by Landis and Landis was 
used in 72 per cent of the courses. Typically, a 
number of books and publications were used for 
required reading and reference. Three-fourths 
of the schools covered dating and going steady, 
personal adjustment, courtship and mate selec- 
tion, engagement, housing, marriage laws and 
divorce, human reproduction, child care and par- 
enthood, relations with siblings and parents, 
budgeting and consumer education. The stu- 
dents preferred the topics marriage and religion, 
courtship, dating and going steady, child care, 
getting along with others, housing and money 
management. This breadth of subject matter 
suggests a wide range of objectives. 

Four-fifths of the instructors in these courses 
had majored in home economics; the remain- 
der had majored in a variety of fields. One- 
fourth of the teachers reported eight or more 
semester hours of college or university training 
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in this area, The respondents, on the average, 
had had four semester hours training in family 
living courses. In addition, they quite generally 
had considerable teaching experience. For 39 
teachers reporting, total teaching experience 
averaged slightly over ten years, with just under 
five years in family living courses. 

One question probed community reaction to 
family living courses. The respondents perceived 
predominantly favorable attitudes in the com- 
munity. Very few indifferent or unfavorable 
community reactions were reported. Evalua- 
tions were secured from students’ comments and 
the instructor's observation of student behavior. 
Other indications of pupil reaction were ob- 
tained from students’ autobiographies, from 
their statements of what they liked best, and 
from the results of socio-drama experiences. 
Two-thirds of the instructors used parents’ com- 
ments and some device for course evaluation at 
the end of the unit. 

In 44 per cent of the schools, family living 
topics were incorporated in another course. 
There were nearly two such courses in each 
school having this arrangement. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the courses integrating top- 
ics on the family were in home economics, and 
one-fourth in the social studies, Sometimes fam- 
ily topics were fused in a biology course, or still 
other courses. Twenty-five per cent of the inte- 
grated courses were required of all students, 
slightly over four per cent were required of all 
girls, and the remainder were electives. Ap- 
proximately one-third of all students in these 
high schools were exposed to fused course in- 
struction at any one time. 

Conservatively at least one-half of the stu- 
dents were obtaining some family life educa- 
tion when we allow for the four years the stu- 
dents are normally in school. However, the total 
time allotted to instruction in family living top- 
ics appears to be about one-half of that used in 
separate family living courses, The coverage 
of family topics in fused courses compared very 
favorably with the coverage in separate courses, 
though the range might well be too broad for 
an adequate treatment. In approximately three- 
fourths of the integrated courses, six weeks 
or more were allotted to family life; in the re- 
mainder the allotment was generally four wecks. 
With the curriculum limitations of small high 
schools the integrated course was typically ra- 
tionalized as the best way to reach the largest 
number of students. A few instructors indicated 
that they hoped to initiate a family living course 
in the near future. 
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Sixteen per cent of the high schools reported 


that little or no instruction in family living 


was being offered. The chief reason given was 
the lack of trained staff. Two other reasons 
frequently mentioned were “curricular limita- 
tions” and lack of interest. Three informants 
expected opposition to such instruction, In 
seven schools a previously offered course in 
family living had been dropped. Two of these 
schools planned to reintroduce the course, and 
two others were planning an integrated - 
comes Three schools never offering family 
ife education had plans to initiate courses. 


Discussion 


The general picture of family life education 
in Illinois high schools is one of both accom- 
plishment and obstacles to be overcome. Great 
strides have been made in the past decade with 
the widespread initiation of separate courses 
in family living. To this should be added the 
growing number of schools in which at least 
50 per cent of the student body obtains some 
family life education in integrated courses. 
These remarkable developments suggest a 
growing conviction that the school can make a 
contribution in this vital area. 

The matter of public opposition to family 
life education still plagues a few schools. This 
is most likely a part of a broader prejudice 
against a course, any small part of which in- 
volves controversial topics. That this problem 
has been largely overcome should lend courage 
to educators who sometimes encounter opposi- 
tion. Frequently so-called “objections” to fam- 
ily life education fade in the light of accurate in- 
formation about objectives, content and methods. 


Lack of a trained staff was the reason most 
st given for not offering instruction 
in family living. The strengthening of instruc- 
tion in this area involves recruiting and train- 
ing new teachers as well as providing assistance 
to those experienced ones who are seeking new 
knowledge and methods. Summer workshops 
and graduate programs could be developed as 
part of the answer to this need. 

As family living courses gain and hold a place 
in the high school curriculum, their advocates 
should weigh and evaluate two approaches. The 
formal instruction approach \ends itself to lec- 
tures on the principles of social behavior, fam- 
ily institutions and history, marital adjustment, 
parent-child interaction and other topics. In ad- 
dition, movies may be used and students are ex- 
pected to complete assignments. While this ap- 
proach may be prestigeful, it is sometimes cri- 
ticized when students become passive, or when 
opportunities for them to participate in other 
learning activities (discussion, projects, etc.) are 
minimal. The developmental approach permits 
emphasis on ~~ personality, and the develop- 
ment of ideas, skills, attitudes and appreciations. 
Active participation in the learning process is 
the foundation of this approach. Presumably, it 
is geared to the students’ background, and in- 
terests. It has its critics, too. They feel it over- 
emphasizes the practical and “how to do it” 
subject matter. 

Teachers of family life may take courage in 
their ability to stimulate the curiosity of their 
students, and to handle family living topics in 
as scholarly a manner as is done in any other 
course in the high school. It is to their advantage 
to demonstrate that they have these abilities. 


In-Service Education for Teachers cf Family Living 


MRS. XENIA F. FANE 
Board of Education of City of New York 


Every year a goodly number of family liv- 
ing teachers attend workshops and summer 
sessions or take leaves of absence for further 
study. Some of these experiences are highly 
beneficial and inspiring. Others are bitter dis- 
appointments; the teacher comes away feeling 
that both time and money have been wasted. 
This article is directed toward increasing the 
number of useful experiences and decreasing the 
aumber of uninspiring, unprofitable ones. 

Five outcomes important to teachers which 
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may be obtained from workshop or in-service 
experiences are suggested. To obtain these co- 
operation is needed on two fronts. First, those 
who are conducting the workshops need to 
plan and organize their offerings in terms of 
these outcomes, Second, teachers who attend 
these workshops should have reasonable and 
concrete expectations as to what may be gained. 
They should voice their needs and help those 
who are conducting the workshops to plan re- 
alistically for attaining the desired outcomes. 
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The following outcomes are suggested as im- 
portant for teachers of family life education. 


1. A Sense of Identification with the Field 

The family life teacher needs a sense of 
identification with the field in which he is work- 
ing and with other professional persons in that 
field. A feeling of identification is important 
because in any given school the family life 
teacher may feel isolated. In most schools there 
will be only one such teacher. His course may 
be considered as not quite academically “re- 
spectable,”” and the topics which he has to con- 
sider, it may be thought, are better not discussed. 
During informal faculty discussions, he may 
be constantly on the defensive, or else he may 
have learned that it is better not to discuss his 
field at all because of the not-too-well concealed 
attitudes of condescension on the part of his 
academically-oriented colleagues. 

In in-service associations with professional 
leaders and other family life teachers who face 
the same situation, there is an opportunity 
to discuss mutual problems, to bolster one’s 
strength of purpose, and to build a sense of com- 
munity. The climate of professional interest 
‘and the zest and stimulation present during 
the discussion of cogent problems in a work- 
shop situation can provide a valuable oppor- 
tunity for identification. This will help the 
teacher build a firm convicton of the worth of 
his work, of its social value and significance, 
and of its power to help young people in their 
efforts to adjust to a complicated world. 


2. The Development of Self-confidence 

In a good in-service experience, teachers 
have an opportunity to verbalize and project 
their own ideas on sensitive and controversial 
areas. Probably few fields are so full of touchy 
topics as the one with which the family life 
teacher deals. Divorce, sexual conduct, moral 
standards, changing male-female roles, hasty 
marriages, premarital pregnancies, contracep- 
tion, adolescent rebellion, parental edicts,—all 
these and others are there. Inexperience in dis- 
cussion of these topics produces teachers who 
have never clarified their thinking on emotion- 
laden issues and who are fearful of discussing 
them. As a consequence these teachers lack 
self-confidence and fear controversy. They at- 
tempt to by-pass issues which may arouse 
strong feeling. In so doing they rob their sub- 
ject of its significance and value. 

An in-service experience in which teachers 
hear only these topics discussed but never par- 
ticipate in the discussions themselves is not 
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likely to be of great value to them. Some provi- 
sion should be made, either by the instructor in 
charge of the workshop, by the teacher, or by 
both, for the teachers to verbalize the controver- 
sial subject matter which may arise in their 
teaching. They may thus clarify this thinking 
and stabilize their feelings toward it. It is only 
in this way that genuine assurance and self- 
confidence is built. 


3. The Development of Theoretical 
Understanding 

Most family life teachers need to gain a 
deeper theoretical understanding of the issues 
with which they have to deal as teachers. 
Through his familiarity with recent research 
in the field, the teacher can bring depth to his 
teaching and avoid the many discussions which 
are merely a compounding of ignorance. An 
example of the importance of theoretical under- 
standing might arise in the discussion of love. 
If the teacher is aware of and has come to some 
conclusion himself concerning the theories of 
the origins of love—and there are several—he 
will be better able to work helpfully with his 
pupils, either in the classroom or in personal 
consultation. 

Another illustration may be found when the 
subject is early marriage. A knowledge of the 
theories concerning causation and an awareness 
of what research has revealed will keep the 
teacher from jumping to unwarranted conclu- 
sions. He can no longer label all early marriages 
simply the result of a fad, or as “escapes.” His 
broadened knowledge should produce greater 
realism and deeper insight. 

Theoretical understanding is important in 
helping a teacher to avoid an approach which 
is moralistic, or over-idealistic. Young people 
with problems will hardly respond to the teacher 
whose approach is all sweetness and light. 

A basic knowledge of sociology, psychology, 
anthropology, biology, and home economics con- 
tributes to the understanding necessary for fam- 
ily living. 

4. Information on Newer Materials and 
Methods 

The teacher should gain a knowledge of 
new materials and methods in his in-service 
experiences. Accepted teaching practices in all 
fields have long since moved from a sole re- 
liance upon lectures and open-book reading, 
but in no area is it more vital to use varied 
methods than in family life education. Here 
is a field where learning facts is less important 
than developing understanding and insight. 
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A primary objective is the translation of feel- 
ings into action. Family life education is edu- 
cation in its deepest sense; it is concerned with 
taking people where they are and moving them 
lermal This can be accomplished best through 
exposing students to varied experiences, al! of 
which involve the students as completely as pos- 
sible. By varying the methods, one maintains in- 
terest and also has the advantage that if one 
method fails, one has another which may hit 
home. 

It is necessary for the teacher to develop 
abilities which will make it possible to lead 
without dominating the group. 

The wide scope of teaching techniques which 
will be used in high school classes must be used 
in an in-service course for teachers. Thus the 
field becomes synonymous with, and inseparable 
from, these methods. Just as high school stu- 
dents need to be completely involved, so 
should the family life teachers in their role as 
students. It is important that the person giving 
the in-service program incorporate as many as 
possible of the recommended techniques, so 
that the in-service experience is, in itself, a 
form of observing good methods. 


5. New Techniques of Evaluation 


Since evaluation is an important part of a 
family life education program, help in ac- 


complishing this should be included in in- 
service education. This needs to go much fur- 


LETTER TO 


Dear Editor: 


I have some comments on the August 1962 Sym- 
posium on Premarital Sexual Behavior in which 
I think the readers of the journal might be interested. 

The comments I am about to make concern the 
August 1962 Symposum on Premarital Sexual Be- 
havior. I was one of the contributors to that Sym- 
posium and I did enjoy the papers by Poffenberger, 
Klemer, and Stokes and the critiques by Kirkendall 
and Porter. I want to make this clear so that my criti- 
cal comments which follow will not be mistaken as 
total condemnation but will be understood to be but 
a criticism of one aspect of these papers. 

One thing strikes the reader of the papers by Pof- 
tenberger, Klemer, Stokes, Kirkendall and Porter and 
that is the moral quality of their writing. That is, 
they all are seeking to make comments about what is 
good and bad sexual behavior. A second aspect is 
equally noticeable and that is that although there are 
some general areas of agreement, none of the five 
writers fully agree with the others as to what is 
morally acceptable sexual behavior. In addition they 
refer to many other authors who also do not fully 
agree. Finally, one notes a hope on the part of these 
authors that someday this moral sexual code will be 
found and then they in their roles as counselors, 
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ther than giving tests for determining marks. 
Students may memorize or study for tests, but 
this is no indication of accomplishing the be- 
havioral changes which are the aim of the 
course. Evaluation should include pupil-self- 
evaluation, pupil evaluation of the course, pupil 
evaluation of individual lessons and/or tech- 
niques, teacher evaluation of students’ prog- 
ress, teacher evaluation of student growth. Of 
all the techniques, self-evaluation of personal 
growth is the most important. 

Of course, we all recognize that in-service 
education is not a one-shot thing. Not all of 
the five outcomes suggested above are likely 
to be attained in one in-service experience. A 
personal improvement program needs to be con- 
stant and continuous. It must embody many ex- 
periences, continuous interaction, much reading, 
frequent attendance at meetings, varied and 
interesting life experiences, to keep us growing. 
Every field, and especially family life is growing 
so fast that it takes constant effort to keep grow- 
ing with it. And since every teacher is a unique 
personage with his own individual background, 
no one criterion can satisfy each of us. Perhaps 
the best we can expect is that good in-service ed- 
ucation will free the creativity of each of us. Per- 
haps it will help us to attack problems from a 
fresh vantage point, see things in the light of 
newly developed insight, and get away from 
hackneyed lessons. Let us hope it will limber 
our imaginations to do our own creative job. 


THE EDITOR 


teachers and such can work more effectively. One of 
the key ways to find this sexual code is by the exami- 
nation of research data. 

There are several aspects of this over-all approach 
about which I have serious misgivings. My criticisms 
all have to do with the conception of social ethics 
which these authors appear to hold. First, I think it 
has been generally established that data, or facts, or 
knowledge about how things work and what conse- 
quences follow from what actions, cannot scientifically 
prove what is right and wrong. The fact that almost 
40,000 people are killed each year in automobile ac- 
cidents does not in itself prove that riding in an 
automobile is wrong. One can take this knowledge 
and evaluate it and then see if on HIS SET OF 
VALUES there are compensatéry consequences which 
will make him judge riding in automobiles as right 
regardless of this consequence. The same line of rea- 
soning holds for consequences one comes across in 
premarital sexual standards. For example, pregnancy 
occurs in certain amounts and thus we know that if 
a girl engages in coitus she runs the risk of preg- 
nancy. However, here as with automobile deaths, this 
consequence does mot tell us whether it is right or 
wrong to engage in coitus. We would have to weight 
the other consequences of the act against this risk and 
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then conclude on OUR SET OF VALUES what we 
thought was right. 

Now, if one accepts the above position concerning 
values then there can never be a scientific proof of a 
set of values, for all science can do is tell you con- 
sequences of different positions and leave the com- 
parative evaluation of these consequences up to the 
individual. Thus, there can never be one set of values 
that all counselors or teachers could agree upon as 
scientifically valid. If values depend on faith in cer- 
tain moral qualities as being superior then we can ex- 
pect that this area will contain a great deal of dis- 
agreement. The disagreement among all five authors 
is evidence of the reality of this argument. Even if 
by some chance oné were able to get widespread 
agreement on some area of morality, that would not 
prove in any scientific sense that the majority opinion 
was the correct one—it would merely show what we 
would already know; namely, that it is the majority 
opinion. 

The search for a standard of judging the morality 
of sexual behavior is not only an impossible one sci- 
entifically but it is also involved in other difficulties. 
If we set up measurements such as, “does the stand- 
ard contribute to the integrity of the individual, to 
the strengthening of the interpersonal relations, or 
such,” then many standards of behavior may well 
claim that they are achieving these values. One may 
claim that abstinence for Aim promotes integrity, 
while another may claim permissiveness does the same 
thing for him. So once again, we have not found any 
single code which we could offer as the best way to 
achieve one of these value-goals. At best we would 
have to state alternatives dependent on the situation 
and type of individual we were dealing with. Let me 
hasten to add, that even if we set up such multiple 
standards, which may well be the aim that Kirkendall 
and perhaps some of the other writers seek, we still 
would not have proven that the goals we selected 
were the best ones and thus we would merely have 
worked out a way of achieving certain goals—we 
would not have proven the worth of these goals or 
values. 

Finally, let me add that I think this “moralistic” 
approach to sexual ethics has serious consequences in 
terms of our understanding of sexual behavior. Such 
an approach led in the articles under discussion to a 
rather one-sided use of research data. Data was 


brought in mainly to “support’’ one’s moral position 
and this preoccupation made it difficult to obtain a 
clear over-all picture of what was really happening in 
the area of premarital sexual behavior. Instead of this 
objective picture of the behavior, one received a 
moralistic picture with scattered references to the re- 
search data when such data seemed relevant to one’s 
moral position in some positive way. 

If I am correct in stating that we will never be able 
to scientifically prove which standard is morally right, 
then it seems to me we may not be using our time to 
the best advantage by pursuing this moral debate. If 
what we want is to understand scientifically the area 
of premarital sexual behavior, then this is not a very 
effective way to proceed. If what we want is to clarify 
our own moral values and test them against others 
then this may be a valid way to proceed. If what we 
want is to scientifically prove that our set of values 
or some set of values is the right one, then we are on 
a fool's errand. Certainly, science can give us informa- 
tion which will help clarify our moral judgments— 
but it can never make the final judgment for us. Cer- 
tainly, trying to be objective in one’s research is a 
most difficult task and one in which perfection is not 
to be expected. Nevertheless, I feel it is high time 
that those who study the family decide what they 
want to do and what can be done. I think the failure 
to make such a decision and the consequent mixing 
of approaches has led to a deadlock in our study of 
sexual relations. We can have moralistic debates in 
which no one fully agrees with anyone else for eternity 
and it will not help us scientifically understand sexual 
behavior and its consequences. If this knowledge of 
the objective nature of the premarital situation is our 
goal then I say let's stop this brawling and get on with 
the task! If this not the goal then let’s state clearly 
what is. 

I should note in closing what I said in the begin- 
ning of this letter—that I am speaking of only one 
aspect of these articles and only one aspect of the 
work of these men. My criticism should by no means 
be taken to be a general criticism of these men and 
their work. I consider several of them friends of mine 
and my letter I hope will be taken in that spirit. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ira L. Reiss 
University of Iowa 
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Burchinal, Lee G., and Loren E. Chancellor (Iowa 
State University and Iowa State Department of 
Health), “Age at Marriage, Occupations of Grooms 
and Interreligious Marriage Rates,” Social Forces, 
40, 4 (May, 1962), pp. 348-54. 

Records for Iowa first marriages from 1953 through 
1957 were used to test relationships between inter- 
religious marriage rates, used as measures of religious 
endogamy norm saliency, and the ages of spouses and 
status levels of grooms. Interreligious marriages were 
represented by marriages of Catholic with non- 
Catholic spouses or by marriages of persons who 
identified with any Protestant church with Catholics 
or persons who were not identified with any Protestant 
church. A differential relationship between ages at 
marriage and interreligious marriage rates was clearly 
observed for Catholic spouses, but only slightly for 
church-Protestant spouses. Status levels of grooms 
were inversely related to interreligious marriage rates 
in all populations. And, ages at marriage and status 
levels interacted to produce the highest rates of inter- 
religious marriage among the youngest or oldest low 
status couples. Least interreligious marriage rates were 
observed among high status couples where spouses 
were in their twenties. These findings suggested that 
religious endogamy norm saliency is related to refer- 
ence group experiences associated with status levels 
and ages at marriage. 

Lee G. BURCHINAL 


Christensen, Harold T. & George R. Carpenter (Pur: 
due University & University of Wyoming), “Value- 
behavior Discrepancies Regarding Premarital Coitus 
in Three Western Cultures,” American Sociological 
Review, 27, No. 1 (February, 1962), pp. 66-74. 
This is a study of the premarital sexual attitudes 

and behavior of university students in three cultures: 

168 students from a Mormon-Utah University; 355 

students from Indiana; and 235 students from Den- 

mark. A questionnaire was administered in class be- 
tween February and May of 1958. Twenty-one ques- 

tions in this questionnaire were designed to form a 

Guttman scale to measure intimacy permissiveness. It 

was necessary to select 10 questions from these 21 in 

order to obtain a Guttman scale. Large differences on 
this intimacy permissiveness scale were found for the 
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three school populations. Denmark was clearly the 
most permissive, Indiana was next and Mormon-Utah 
was the least permissive. The males scored higher 
than the females but this difference was significant 
only in Indiana. The checks on the percentage having 
coitus also followed these same general cultural dif- 
ferences. In this check the male-female differences were 
also slight in Denmark and strongest in the American 
schools. Some of the differences in males in Denmark 
and America may be due to the greater age of the 
Danish males. The Danish students started having 
coitus a year and a half later than the American stu- 
dents and they were more likely to have their first 
experience with a steady or a fiance, they had fewer 
partners, more pleasant feelings the day after and 
less guilt. When attitudes and behavior were analyzed 
it was found that the Danish culture was unique in 
approving of more coitus than it was experiencing. 
The two American cultures had the opposite situa- 
tion and were experiencing more coitus than they ap- 
proved of. This pattern held for both males and fe- 
males in all cultures. The conclusions reached from 
this study are in general that the Danish sexual cus- 
toms are more a part of the marriage process and in- 
volve less negative consequences. American sexual 
customs seem less integrated with marriage and more 
likely to involve negative consequences. The key rea- 
son for such negative consequences may well be the 
type of discrepancy between values and behavior 
which exists in our culture. 
IRA L. REIss 


Young, Frank W. (University of Pittsburgh), “The 
Function of Male Initiation Ceremonies: A Cross- 
cultural Test of an Alternative Hypothesis,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, 67, No. 4 (Jan- 
uary, 1962), pp. 379-96. 

This study is an attempt to explain male initiation 
ceremonies in a way that differs from the explanation 
given by Whiting, Kluckholn and Anthony in their 
study. Whiting’s explanation held that it was a close 
mother-son sleeping arrangement plus a postnatal sex 
taboo that led to the male child identifying with the 
mother. This identification had to be changed and the 
resulting “disruptive emotions” or the ‘‘sex role-con- 
flict’’ resolved in some way. This was done by having 
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an initiation ceremony which broke the boy's psycho- 
logical dependence on his mother, and resolved his 
cross-sex identification. The author uses basically the 
same sample of societies as Whiting did and puts 
forth an alternate hypothesis, namely, that the male- 
initiation ceremony stabilizes the boy’s sex role when 
it is necessary for the boy to participate in the exist- 
ing division of labor. Such initiation is particularly 
important in a society with high male solidarity so 
as to insure identification with the male group and its 
functions. The initiation ceremony dramatizes to the 
community the boy’s new status as a member of the 
male group. An examination of the sample societies 
shows that it is predominantly when an exclusive male 
organization is present that one finds the initiation 
ceremony and also that one finds the two childhood 
customs of mother-son sleeping and postnatal’ sex 
taboo. The male solidarity is viewed as one key fac- 
tor and is itself caused by ecological factors which 
encourage males to work or hunt together. The two 
childhood customs are considered resultants of this 
overall type of society and not as causes of the initia- 
tion ceremony. It is polygyny and the male organiza- 
tion that lead to the mother-son sleeping and the 
postnatal sex taboo. The sample of societies are 
checked and do support the notion that such customs 
are more likely in polygynous societies with male or- 
ganizations. In short Whiting’s view is a Freudian, 
“culture and personality” conception which stresses the 
causal efficacy of childhood customs while the author's 
view is a symbolic interactionist conception with a 
Durkheimian flavor which stresses the causal efficacy of 
social structures such as male organizations and treats 
childhood customs more as epiphenomenon. The au- 
thor also stresses the dramatic qualities of the initia- 
tion ceremony and develops a Guttman scale to meas- 
ure this. Here as elsewhere the emphasis is on “the 
function of rituals for groups, not individuals.” A 
comment section by Whiting and a rejoiner by the 
author follows the article. Further criticism of the 
two conflicting explanations of male initiation cere- 
monies is contained therein. 
IRA L. REISS 


Kerckhoff, Alan C. & Keith E. Davis (Duke Univer- 
sity and Princeton University), ““Walue Consensus 
and need Complementarity in Mate Selection,” 
American Sociological Review, 27 (June, 1962), 
pp. 295-303. 

This study examines the relation between the de- 
pendent variable: progress in mate selection, and two 
independent variables: value consensus and need com- 
plementarity. A volunteer sample of 94 couples (with 
at least the female in each couple being a student at 
Duke University) were studied. The couples were all 
engaged, pinned or seriously considering marriage. 
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The 94 couples answered a questionnaire in October, 
1959 and again in May, 1960. Those couples who 
answered that in May, 1960 they were closer to a 
permanent relation than they were the first time they 
were questioned (in October, 1959) were classified 
as having progressed in their relationship. It was 
hypothesized that both value consensus and need 
complementarity related positively to “progress to- 
ward permanence.” Consensus on values was meas- 
ured by Bernard Farber’s index based on rank order- 
ing 10 measures of family success and noting how 
similar the girl and boy in each of the 94 couples 
were. Need Complementarity was measured by a 
modified version of William Shutz’s FIRO-B scales. 
Guttman scales were developed and Robert Winch’s 
definition of complementary needs was employed. In 
the sample as a whole it was found that only value 
consensus was related to progress toward permanent 
relation. Nevertheless, when the couples were divided 
into long term relationships (lasted 18 months or 
more) and short term relations, it was found that the 
positive relation between value consensus and prog- 
ress toward permanence held only for the short term 
couples. In addition it was found that the long term 
couples displayed a positive relation between two of 
the three complementary need factors and progress 
toward permanence. The general interpretation given 
on the basis of these findings is that the variable of 
value consensus is important earlier in a relationship 
than is the variable of need complementarity and 
that is why only the short term couples exhibited a 
relation between value consensus and progress and 
why only the long term couples exhibited a significant 
relation between need complementarity and progress 
toward permanency. It was further held that homog- 
amy in social structure characteristics such as edu- 
cation and religion was different from homogamy in 
value consensus. Social structure type homogamy oc- 
curred at the very beginning of a relationship, se- 
lecting out the field of eligibles, then value consensus 
homogamy selected further and finally need comple- 
mentarity comes into play. One key factor which de- 
lays the “filtering” action of need complementarity 
was hypothesized to be the idealization of the loved 
one in early courtship. 
IRA L. REISS 


Scott, Frances Gillespie, ‘Family Group Structure and 
Patterns of Social Interaction,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 68 (September, 1962), pp. 214-228. 
Generalization from small groups made up of stu- 

dents to the family as a small group are hazardous 

and this study is an attempt to examine the family 
itself to test several existing “small group’ notions. 

Thirty-two families predominantly from the suburbs 

of Detroit, and not randomly chosen, were used in this 
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study. All 32 families had both parents present, at 
least one child under 21 and at least one grandparent 
living in the home. Fifteen families with children un- 
der 12 yrs. of age were examined as three person 
groups: both parents and one grandparent. Nine fami- 
lies were examined as four person groups by adding 
one adolescent child over the age of 11 and eight 
five person groups were examined and were composed 
by adding into the study another adolescent child. All 
of these people were given a version of the Bales 
and Couch “Value Profile Inventory” and the areas 
of disagreement that showed up were used to select 
one area of disagreement for the particular family 
group to discuss. They were instructed to reach 
some resolution satisfactory to all but were not pressed 
to come to a conclusion. They averaged about 30 
minutes per discussion and this discussion was tape 
recorded and classified into a seven category version 
of Bales’ original 12 categories. To make the data 
comparable with the studies of Strodtbeck and Mills, 
family members were arranged in rank order of the 
number of acts they originated. The rate of support 
between any two persons and between any person and 
all others was also calculated according to Mills’s for- 
mulas. Mills tested his hypothesis on 3 person student 
groups and found that the two highest ranking mem- 
bers supported each other but not the lowest ranking 
member. Strodtbeck used 3 person groups made up of 
father, mother and adolescent son and did not find the 
same results as Mills. Scott finds that his top ranking 
members do support each other in his 3 person groups 
but they also support the lowest ranking member 
somewhat more than in Mills’ There is a 
greater similarity between the families in the author's 
study and the students in Mills study. 

All three studies agree in finding that the most 
common type of relationship between the two top rank- 
ing members would be a solidary relationship (above 
the median interaction rate for both people toward each 
other) or a conflicting relationship (below the me- 
dian interaction rate for both people toward each 
other). Further comparisons between 3 person and 
4 and 5 person groups indicates differences in the 
author's findings. The four and five person groups 
indicate a less apparent support rate gradient between 
adjacent ranks (rank 1 supporting rank 2 more than 
rank 3, etc.). 

Millis stated that power in a group could be meas- 
ured by the rank order of initiated interaction and by 
frequency of support others give one. The author 
uses these indicators of power and finds that in terms 
of rank order of initiated interaction in the 3 person 
family groups, the wife ranks first, the husband second 
and the aged person third. In the four person group 
the husband and wife reverse places and the child 
outdoes the grandparent. In the five person group the 
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oldest child initiated the most interaction. In the 3 
person group the wife also comes out highest in terms 
of frequency of support others give but the effects of 
child interaction changes the order in the four and 
five person groups. The author notes that these two 
indices do not support each other and the later one 
seems misleading as a measure of power due to the 
effects of children. 

The above findings indicate that, although there 
are frequently similarities between student groups 
and family groups, one cannot safely generalize from 
the findings on student groups to family groups. 

IRA L. REISS 


Monahan, Thomas P., ‘When Married Couples Part: 
Statistical Trends and Relationships in Divorce,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 27 (October, 1962), 
pp. 625-633. 

The crude rate of divorce per 1,000 married couples 
per year is subject to erroneous interpretation; for if 
the duration of marriage should shorten, it would in- 
crease the yearly rate without any necessary change in 
the total proportion becoming divorced. To avoid this, 
the probability of divorce should be calculated for 
each year of duration of marriage. This is determined 
by dividing the number of divorces of a specific dura- 
tion by the number of marriages of the same duration. 

One difficulty, among many, is the lack of adequate 
statistics. The duration of marriage to the divorce de- 
cree is not as useful a measure as is the duration of 
marriage to the actual separation. But we have very 
little information on this at present, although nation- 
wide data on duration of marriage to separation and 
duration of marriage to divorce decree were gathered 
from 1867-1906. Using this old data it seems that 
separation occurs about 3 years before the actual di- 
vorce decree and that this average varies considerably 
by state from about 2 years in Indiana to cver 6 years 
in Massachusetts. The first year of the marriage ac- 
counted for by far the greatest number of separations 
of any year of marriage. 

More recent data for particular states or cities shows 
a great deal of variation from place to place and in 
time and by socio-cultural characteristics of the groups 
studied. Thus, precise data is sorely needed for spe- 
cific instances. Clark and Shulman gathered data on 
Waterbury and New Haven and pointed out that the 
alienation of the couple occurs significantly earlier 
than even the separation. 

Wisconsin is one of the few states with adequate 
data on date of separation. The Wisconsin records 
going in selected years from 1867 to 1957 were ex- 
amined and the mean duration of the marriage to 
divorce decree was consistently close to 10 years, with 
a very slight decrease in recent years. The interval 
from marriage to separation may have increased 
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slightly in this time period, although it has hovered 
around 8 years most of this time. The largest number 
of separations occurred in the first year of marriage. 
There was some shortening of the time period between 
separation and divorce. 

The Wisconsin data also showed that there was 
some tendency for the duration of marriage to separa- 
tion and to divorce to lengthen in the less urbanized 
counties of the state, particularly those counties in the 
10,000-25,000 size. Comparing Milwaukee to Phila- 
delphia, it was found that although the duration of 
marriages to separation was identical (median being 
5.1 in both areas), the duration to divorce was con- 
siderably longer in Philadelphia (9.7 to 7.0). 

When comparing duration of marriage to divorce 
and separation for occupation groups, the farmers and 
the owner-manager-official groups have the longest 
durations with semi-skilled and laborers having the 
shortest durations. However, the skilled workers have 
longer durations than the professionals; thus making 
an exception to the relation between occupation posi- 
tion and marriage duration. It is hypothesized that this 
relation between occupation and marriage duration 
may be related to size of county discussed above. 

“The Wisconsin data further show how the use of 
separation date as against divorce date can greatly 
alter any time comparisons or area contrasts.” The 
frequently mentioned fact, that since divorce rates are 
highest in the 3rd and 4th years of marriage so are 
the marital crises, seems to be in error when separa- 
tion data are examined. The first year of marriage is 
by far the most difficult according to separation data. 

IRA L, REIss 


Middleton, Russell (Florida State University), 
“Brother-Sister and Father-Daughter Marriage in 
Ancient Egypt,” American Sociological Review, 27 
(October, 1962), pp. 603-611. 

Sociologists and social anthropologists have ignored 
the evidence of Egyptologists regarding father-daugh- 
ter marriage among Egyptian kings and brother-sister 
marriage among the Egyptian Commoners. Three pe- 
riods of Egyptian history are examined to show this 
evidence: Pharaonic (prior to 332 B.C.); Ptolemaic 
(323-30 B.C.) and Roman (30 B.C.-324 A.D.). 

During the Pharaonic Period at the time of the 18th 
and 19th Dynasties there is considerable evidence of 
brother-sister or brother-half sister marriages among 
the Pharaohs. A more controversial piece of evidence 
indicates that Rameses II was married to several of 
his daughters. There is little evidence of such mar- 
riages among the commoners. 

The Ptolemaic period began with the new dynasty 
of Macedonian kings following the death of Alexan- 
der the Great. These kings adopted the brother-sister 
marriage custom and 7 of the 13 Ptolemies who ruled 
contracted such marriages. 
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The Roman Rule affords the first abundant evidence 
that commoners often practiced brother-sister mar- 
riages. Hombert and Preaux report 38 such brother- 
sister marriages, wherein the sisters were in most cases 
full sisters. During the same time period they report 
124 other non-incestuous marriages. 

A number of hypotheses are examined to explain 
the above customs among the royalty and the com- 
moners. The most plausible one is that which con- 
tends that the custom was practiced to maintain prop- 
erty within the family intact. This evidence suggests 
that the need to maintain clearly differentiated roles 
within the nuclear family and to establish cooperative 
alliances with other families can at times be over- 
ridden by other considerations. This evidently can 
occur for the commoners in general and not just for 
the royalty. It is quite possible that much evidence 
showing the occurrence of such incestuous marriages 
in other cultures has been ignored by the present gen- 
eration of social scientists. 

IRA L. REIss 


Tuttle, Elizabeth (Chief Supervisor, Special ADC 
Project, Cuyahoga County Welfare Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio), “Serving the Unmarried Mother 
Who Keeps Her Child,” Social Casework, 43 (Oc- 
tober, 1962), pp. 415-422. 

Experience with 1,237 ADC recipients in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, reveals that it is hazardous to generalize 
findings from studies involving unwed mothers who 
apply to maternity homes or child-placing agencies to 
populations composed of unmarried ADC recipients. 
Data were gathered from: (1) 1,128 single, widowed, 
or divorced mothers receiving ADC, 92% of whom 
were non-white; (2) 109 mothers who were them- 
selves minors in families receiving ADC, 99% of 
whom were non-white. There is evidence that the 
emotional impact of illegitimate pregnancy might be 
viewed differently at different socio-economic levels. 
The lower class girl who takes illegitimacy for granted 
will not be as emotionally disturbed as will the middle 
class girl taught that illegitimacy is disgraceful. Re- 
cipients are reluctant to divulge any information about 
the formation of lasting relationships with others, 
particularly men, which might jeapordize their eligi- 
bility for ADC. They seldom contemplate placing their 
children. This evidence indicates that more careful 
attention must be paid to the recipients views of their 
own experiences, their conception of the mother and 
father roles, and their capacity to form meaningful 
relationships with others. The acceptance by the re- 
cipients of the communities values and the acceptance 
of the recipients by the community deserve closer 
analysis. ADC recipients are succeptible to casework 
treatment. The caseworker should not emphasize the 
aspect of illegitimacy because it enhances the mother’s 
fear of authority. She has applied out of economic 
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necessity, not because of the illegitimacy. It is neces- 
sary for the caseworker to develop meaningful rela- 
tions with the client, to purposefully teach the client 
in certain instances, and to act as a parent-figure in 
some cases. 

James A. BLACK 


d'Azevedo, Warren L. (University of Utah), “Com- 
mon Principles of Variant Kinship Structures Among 
the Gola of Western Nigeria,” American Anthro- 

pologist, 64 (June, 1962), pp. 504-521. 

Field research among the Gola of Western Nigeria 
indicates that to characterize the society as having 
non-unilinear descent groups and multilateral do- 
mestic groups overlooks the importance of patrilineal 
descent and the tendency to develop strong lateral ex- 
tension relationships. The Gola can be described as 
exhibiting an ideal patrilineal principle which breaks 
down into an ambi-patrilineal system in reality. Gola 
social organization is based on a system of ranked 
lineages in which rank is determined by “nearness” 
to a common ancestor. Evidence presented concerning 
the social structure reveals conflicting principles which 
provide alternative patterns of ‘social organization. 
These principles impinge upon the kinship system 
from two directions. One principle, exemplified by 
bona, produces a horizontal influence. Individuals 
strive to improve their wealth and power by having 
increasing numbers of people dependent upon them. 
The other principle exerts vertical pressure by the 
establishment of lines of descent patrilineally. Through 
the male secret society—Poro—the structure of which 
represents a ritual model of the ideal Gola values 
concerning proper social arrangements, and its female 
counterpart—Sande—the entire society rather than 
just the high status lineage segments is devoted to the 
patrilineal ideal. Gola society presents a flexible sys- 
tem of kinship organization which might be termi- 
nologically characterized as variable-adaptive or op- 
tional-centripetal to emphasize the contradictory value- 
systems relating to descent and the acquisition of 
wealth. 

JaMES A. BLACK 


Mauk, Fern Stewart (Field Supervisor, Division of 
Field Services, Colorado State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Denver, Colorado), “Helping the Un- 
employed Father,” Social Casework, 43 (October, 
1962), pp. 422-427. 

Two projects are discussed which indicate that un- 
employed fathers need more than financial assistance. 
They need casework, job-training, and education as 
well. A previous study of 269 unemployed but em- 
ployable fathers serves as a basis for the discussion. 
The Pueblo, Colorado, project was begun in Novem- 
ber, 1961, and will continue through 1962. A work- 
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training supervisor, a case worker, and a homemaking 
teacher worked with 15 fathers and their families 
with serious problems known to the agency for more 
than a year. Aptitude tests indicated average intelli- 
gence and high mechanical ability. Interviews dis- 
closed a fear of failure and attitudes of irresponsibility. 
The recipients voluntarily sought and received instruc- 
tions in reading and writing. The work training staff 
concluded that the success of such a program depends 
on specialized casework services. 

The project in Denver, Colorado, was undertaken 
from April 1960 through March, 1961. It involved 38 
unemployed fathers randomly divided into 19 control 
cases and 19 cases which received special intensive 
casework service. The short duration of the pilot study 
precluded any firm conclusions. However, those receiv- 
ing specialized casework services manifested fewer prob- 
lems at the close of the project than at the beginning. 
They were in better physical health and displayed 
greater mental stability. The control group presented 
essentially the same problems at the beginning and 
end of project. 

Unemployed fathers must receive support in getting 
and keeping their jobs. This requires specialized case- 
work activity to cope with the problems created by 
their fear of authority and their inability to withstand 
much pressure. 

James A. BLACK 


Jeffery, C. Ray (Arizona State University), “Social 

Class and Adoption Petitioners,” Social Problems, 

9 (Spring, 1962), pp. 354-358. 

Little attention has been paid to the influence of 
social class upon legal processes. The purpose of this 
study is to determine if social class influences adoption 
petitions. Data on adoption were gathered from 400 
adoption petitions filed in Maricopa County (Arizona) 
Superior Court in 1958 and 1959. Occupation of the 
male petitioner was used as the index of social posi- 
tion. Interviews with judges and social workers were 
used to verify the data. The occupational scale de- 
veloped by Edwards and modified by Hollingshead 
and Redlich was employed. In the final analysis of 
the data, four social classes were used: the upper 
class, owners and managers of large and medium-sized 
businesses and the major professionals; the middle 
class, owners and managers of small businesses, semi- 
professionals, administrative personnel, white-collar 
workers, sales personnel, and technicians; the upper- 
lower class, skilled workers, foremen, craftsmen, semi- 
skilled workers, operatives, and service workers; the 
lower-lower class, unskilled workers, farm laborers, 
and unemployed. 

It was found that adoption practices differ accord- 
ing to the source of the child adopted. The upper 
class adopts, to a greater extent than the other classes, 
children born out of wedlock and relinquished by their 
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mothers to an adoption agency. ‘Out-of-wedlock’’ 
adoptions decrease as one moves from upper to lower 
class. Adoptions from the “divorce’’ category are 
highest for the middle class. The divorce category 
refers to a child whose parents are divorced and who 
is in the custody of its mother. When the mother 
remarries, the second husband adopts the child (chil- 
dren) as his own. It is tentatively concluded that 
more middle class families are involved in divorce and 
therefore are involved in adoption procedures made 
necessary by divorce. The lower class adopts, to a 
greater extent than do the other classes, cases from 
the “other” category, i.e., cases involving the death 
or desertion of the parents, or the severance of par- 
ental rights by the court. 

The relationship of petitioner to the child adopted 
also varies from class to class. The upper class adopts 
children who are unrelated by blood or marriage to 
them. The middle class adoptions show a strong tend- 
ency to involve one of the natural parents of the 
child adopted. The lower class adoptions involve a 
relutive other than a parent to a much greater extent 
than do other classes. These three relationships are 
termed “‘unrelated’’, ‘parent’, and “‘family’’, respec- 
tively. 

An analysis was made of the source and relation- 
ship of child for each social class. It was found that: 
100 per cent of the upper class adoptions from the 
“out-of-wedlock” category are from the “unrelated” 
category; in the upper-lower class, 30 per cent of the 
“out-of-wedlock”” adoptions are from the “parent’’ 
category; approximately 90 per cent of the “divorce” 
adoptions involve parents; the lower-lower class adopts 
more frequently than the other three classes from the 
“other” category (45%), and when they adopt from 
this category, it most often also involves the “family” 
category (83%). 

The upper class adopting family is usually childless 
and adopts a baby in order to acquire a child for the 
family. The social function of adoption is: for the 
upper class, to create a new social and familial rela- 
tionship where one did not previously exist; for the 
middle class, to legalize a social relationship which 
existed before the adoption occurred; for the lower 
class, to provide a type of social service for dependent 
and neglected children. 

DAviID KENT LEE 


Potter, Robert G., Jr., Sagi, Philip C., and Westoff, 
Charles F., “Knowledge of the Ovulatory Cycle and 
Coital Frequency as Factors Affecting Conception 
and Contraception,” The Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, XL (January, 1962), pp. 46-58. 
Knowledge of the fertile period of the ovulatory 

cycle is important for couples who (1) desire to hasten 

pregnancy and/or (2) desire to omit contraceptives 
during non-fertile periods. In order to explore the 
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extent of knowledge concerning the subject a longi- 
tudinal survey was conducted at the Office of Popu- 
lation Research. Approximately six months after the 
birth of their second child, 1,165 wives living in one 
of the country’s seven largest Standard Metropolitan 
Areas were interviewed. After three years 905 of these 
were reinterviewed. With respect to knowledge of 
timing of the fertile period in the monthly cycle, 49 
per cent of the replies were “correct’’, 27 per cent 
“incorrect”, and 23 per cent “don’t know’. Higher 
socioeconomic status wives and Catholics tended to 
have better knowledge. Women more often use their 
beliefs of ovulatory cycles to avoid rather than hasten 
pregnancy. Couples taking deliberate action to hasten 
pregnancy take longer on the average to conceive than 
do other couples, this fact being explainable since 
those couples having difficulty with conception tend 
to be the ones taking direct action. Granted normal 
fecundability (monthly chance of conception), it 
seems logical that an increase in sexual activity at the 
proper interval in the cycle would increase the prob- 
ability of conception. However, fecundability may be 
affected by a multitude of other factors, especially 
physiological ones. If initial fecundability is low, even 
the doubling of the monthly chance of conception 
makes the likelihood of conception doubtful. Among 
those making special efforts to hasten pregnancy, cor- 
rect knowledge of the fertility period decreased de- 
lays in conception. 
JERROLD L. BUERER 


Landis, Judson T., “A Comparison of Children from 
Divorced and Nondivorced Unhappy Marriages,” 
The Family Life Coordinator, X1 (July, 1962), pp. 
61-65. 

Students of family life and personality have come 
to recognize that the emotional climate of the home 
rather than family structure (intact, separated, di- 
vorced) per se is important in molding personality. 
This study explores the effects upon children of un- 
happy marriages. Three null hypotheses guide the re- 
search. (1) No significant differences in parent-child 
relationships exist between intact, unhappy, and di- 
vorced homes. (2) No significant differences exist in 
dating maturation between children from unhappy 
nondivorced marriages and those from divorced mar- 
riages. (3) Children from unhappy nondivorced mar- 
riages and those from divorced marriages do not differ 
significantly in self-evaluation. An eight page anony- 
mous questionnaire was administered to three thousand 
college students who supplied the necessary data. Infor- 
mation from happy marriages was included in order to 
display differences between the two types of unhappy 
marriages and the more successful ones. The present re- 
search reveals that it is the unhappy marriage rather 
than divorce per se which disturbs children, i.e., the 
most significant differences exist between the happy 
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marriages as opposed to both the unhappy nondivorced 
and the unhappy divorced marriages as a group. Few 
statistically significant differences exist between chil- 
dren from the divorced and those from the unhappy 
nondivorced marriages. 

JERROLD L, BUERER 


Elder, Glen H., Jr., “Structural Variations in the 
Child Rearing Relationship,” Sociometry, 25 (June, 
1962), pp. 241-262. 

The involvement of parents and adolescents in de- 
cision making as it pertains to rules of behavior for 
the adolescents is a relative matter. On the basis of 
the degree of relative involvement as seven-category 
typology was derived, the categories being as follows: 
(1) Autocratic; (2) Authoritarian; (3) Democratic; 
(4) Equalitarian; (5) Permissive; (6) Laissez faire; 
(7) Ignoring. The structural typology was used first 
as a dependent variable as related to the independent 
variables of social class, education of parents, religious 
affiliation of parents, and size of family. Data were 
supplied through a structured questionnaire admin- 
istered to 7,400 adolescents in grades 7-12 in public 
and parochial schools in Ohio and North Carolina. 
The collection of data occurred in April and May of 
1960 and represented a 40 per cent sample of the 
grades 7-9 and a 60 per cent sample of grades 10-12. 
The sample was randomly drawn from a population 
of 19,200 white adolescents coming from unbroken 
homes. Secondly, the typology was used as an inde- 
pendent variable as it effects the adolescent's attitude 
toward parental child rearing policy and the child's 
feeling of unwantedness by parents. 

Results show lower class parents are likely to be 
more autocratic or authoritarian while middle class 
parents are more democratic, equalitarian, or permis- 
sive. Holding age and sex constant, social class dif- 
ferences are greatest in rearing girls as opposed to 
boys. Democratic and equalitarian parents are more 
likely to have some college education. Catholic and 
Protestant parents do not differ significantly in the in- 
fluence exercised over younger children but Catholic 
fathers (not mothers) are more autocratic or authori- 
tarian than are Protestant fathers. Parents are more 
influential in decision-making in families having large 
numbers of children at home. 

When the structural types were used as independent 
variables it was found that the structures based on an 
asymetrical interdependence between parent and child 
were more closely related to negative evaluation of 
child rearing practices and to feelings of rejection on 
the part of the child. 

JERROLD L. BUERER 


Herzog, Elizabeth (United States Department of 
Health Education and Welfare), “Unmarried 
Mothers: Some Questions to be Answered and some 
Answeres to be Questioned,” Child Welfare, 41 
(1962), pp. 199-350. 

Two of the main needs in research and practice re- 
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lated to unmarried mothers are: to learn some of the 
things we have not yet discovered and to unlearn 
some we mistakenly think we know. The resources 
used were interviews of a number of research people 
who are interested in problems relating to births out 
of wedlock. The survey of these experts brought out 
three main questions: 1. How big is the problem? 2. 
Who are the unmarried mothers? 3. What factors 
contribute to or are associated with births out of wed- 
lock? Under each question an attempt was made to 
spell out why more information is needed, some facts 
related to the problem, and what considerations for 
research should be made. Answers to the above ques- 
tions were as follows: 1. Seen in context, the rise in 
illegitimacy rates is substantial but not alarming, merits 
concern rather than panic or rage, and can be coped 
with best if viewed without alarm. 2. The behavior 
patterns responsible for most out of wedlock births are 
related both to culture of poverty and to the culture 
of an ethnic group, but the socioeconomic factors are 
probably more significant. 3. If we want to bring about 
change we must be clear about what we want to change 
from and what we want to change to, we must demon- 
strate the values and feasibility of change to those 
whose behavior we want to modify, and we ourselves 
must want it enough to put in what it takes. 
EUGENE CLUBINE 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


Emotional Maturity in Love and Marriage. 
Lucy Freeman and Harold Greenwald. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1962. 255 pp. 
$4.95. 

This book, consisting of 16 chapters with 
almost 100 subtopics, suggested readings and 
an index, is disappointing. It includes many sub- 
jects, from ‘abandonment’ to “widowhood” 
with such items as ‘death wishes,” “loss of 
identity,” ‘‘incest,” “lesbianism,” “‘masturba- 
tion,” “narcissism,” “voyeurism,” and many 
others in between, but covers only few with 
any kind of adequacy or satisfaction for the 
informed or intelligent reader. Thus the “im- 
portance of Children” (in marriage), a sub- 
topic, is discussed in eleven lines. 

The book is obviously intended for popular 
consumption and therefore aims at skimming 
the cream off the top. In this it succeeds. 

There is, everywhere, the transparent at- 
tempt to be clever and humorous, sometimes 
going overboard in the effort and falling flat. 
The “Case Histories’’ mentioned in the blurb, 
are brief, much too brief, to be of any signifi- 
cance except to be retold as tid bits at the cof- 
fee klatsch or bridge table. The approach is 
mostly pathological, illustrating the negative— 
a questionable teaching device. 

The senior author, Lucy Freeman, has estab- 
lished something of a reputation as a popu- 
larizer of psychoanalysis since the publication 
of her first and best book, FIGHT AGAINST 
FEARS. She has written a number of others on 
the same subject. Dr. Greenwald, a psychoana- 
lytically-oriented psychologist, has also been a 
contributor to the psychoanalytic interpretation 
of behavior. In this book they have gone some- 
what outside their field and drew on anthropo- 
logical data for comparisons which is to their 
credit. But in view of their basic orientation and 
experience one is justified in expecting deeper 
insights than one finds in the book. To the cog- 
noscenti it has little to offer. 

MAURICE J. KARPF 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Educating Expectant Parents. David Mann, Lu- 
ther E, Woodward, and Nathan Joseph. New 
York: Visting Nurse Service of New York, 
1961. 223 pp. $4.50. 

There are certain times in the family cycle 
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when parents are ready and eager to improve 
their skills in their familial roles. Before the 
birth of the first baby is one of these times. Fam- 
ily Life educators have long recognized this 
and have attempted to conduct classes to meet 
this need. This book, reporting the work of 
the Visiting Nurse Service of New York City, 
is an attempt to measure the values of such edu- 
ation in understandings and in changes in role 
concepts. 

The report covered three years during which 
time two kinds of classes were offered—one 
series of seven sessions of two hours each, at- 
tended by 85 women and their husbands, THE 
PARENTS’ CLASS; and an afternoon series of 
six two-hour sessions attended by 101 MOTH- 
ERS, without their husbands. These classes 
were repeated at bi-monthly or monthly in- 
tervals, All members attended at least five of 
the seven evening sessions and four of the six 
afternoon sessions. All were seen once before 
baby was born, for conference, and twice af- 
terwards for comparison and evaluation. 

It was found that 96 per cent of the members 
of the PARENTS classes (evening) came from 
an upper economic educational level, in con- 
trast to 72 per cent in the MOTHER classes 
(afternoons). Most of the members had heard 
of the classes through either a friend or a 
physician. 

Classes covered the following areas: 

Factual information about pregnancy and 

childbirth (human reproduction). 

Feelings of adequacy of the expectant parents 
and their concepts of themselves in a pa- 
rental role. 

Adequate preparation for the necessary ad- 
justments as new parents to the new baby 
in the family. 

It was found that PARENTS came into the 
classes because they were aware of gaps in 
their knowledge and wanted more complete in- 
formation. They were less aware of the need for 
attitudinal changes to their role as a parent. 

Classes increased their store of abstract in- 
formation, but did not increase their feelings 
of competence in bathing, feeding, and diaper- 
ing when the baby came. 

They were not motivated by fears conscious 
or unconscious, in coming into classes, but by 
desire to increase their fund of information. 
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MOTHERS were mote conscious of the essen- 
tial or non-essential tasks as they related to hav- 
ing baby than the PARENTS group. Fathers 
were the least aware of all of the coming changes. 
The PARENTS class women accorded their hus- 
bands more value than MOTHERS class 
women. Classes gave them little or no power to 
change but did increase their awareness of some 
needs. 

One important question asked in evaluating 
classes was ‘Are you better parents because of 
increased knowledge and information?” An- 
other was to try to assess readiness to be parents. 
Parents need help in developing realistic atti- 
tudes toward child rearing, in evaluating sex roles 
male and female as they pertain to division of 
labor in the home and in child rearing. They 
need help in becoming more self-confident to de- 
pete assurance in giving physical care. Parents 
need to learn to think of the baby as a person. 
One of the questions asked in the evaluation to 
which parents had given the least thought was 
“How does your child feel about you?” When 
asked what bothered them most about the new 
baby, parents mentioned the child’s crying. 
Young marrieds and parents need to explore 
their readiness to be parents. 

The study seemed to indicate that their need 
was for more life experiences, not information 
alone. More help must be given parents in fac- 
ing the changes that will take place in the fam- 
ily constellation of three people now instead of 
two. Both parents need preparation ahead for 
breast and/or bottle feeding, to provide ex- 
periences which may lead to more satisfactory 
acceptance to solid foods and balanced diet. 
Helps should be given to fathers in accepting 
the new member into the family without feel- 
ing displaced, resentful, or jealous. 

It is possible, in such classes, to develop the 
skills necessary to care for the child but it takes 
a longer time and a different kind of class to 
clarify expectations and relate them to reality 
or to bring about changes in attitudes. More at- 
tention needs to be given to the first year of 
baby’s life, ie., more emphasis upon post par- 
tum instruction. More help in understanding the 
beginnings of discipline and its significance 
for future development must be given to young 
and expectant eee more help in understand- 
ing the significance of toilet training and its 
relation to later sexual development. 

The study indicates that classes now offered 
ate limited in depth, in areas covered and in 
the time given to class work. Perhaps methods 
can be improved. Group discussion can lead 
to changed behavior, but this means time 
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enough for an exchange of ideas between class 
members which will expose and alleviate ob- 
vious misconceptions, under guidatice of a pro- 
fessionally trained discussion leader. It also 
clearly indicates a need not to do fewer classes 
for expectant parents but to do more for par- 
ents of young children in the first year or two 
of their lives. 
MRS. ELBA W. CRUM 

Seattle Public Schools 


The Nation's Children: Volume I1—The Fam- 
ily and Social Change; Volume Il—Devel- 
opment and Education; Volume I1I1—Prob- 
lems and Prospects—Edited by Eli Ginzberg. 
New York, N.Y.: Columbia University Press, 
1960. Approximately 250 pages each. Price, 
$4.50 each. 

The theme of the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth held 
in 1960 was, ‘To promote opportunities for 
children and youth, to realize their full poten- 
tial for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” 
This three volume set is a collection of essays 
and papers written especially for the con- 
ference. Two primary purposes were to be 
served by these volumes: (1) To provide the 
delegates with materials that would help to out- 
line the major developments in the field of chil- 
dren and youth since the 1950 conference and 
(2) To provide a basis for charting directions 
for the next decade. The essays are written by 
recognized experts in their respective fields 
and presented in such a manner that specialist 
and educated laymen could find valuable infor- 
mation in them. 

It is not possible within the limited space of 
this review to list all of the contributors to 
these volumes, but they represent such fields 
as: Anthropography, Child Development, Eco- 
nomics, Education, Human Genetics, Physical 
Growth, Psychology, Social Welfare, Sociol- 
ogy, etc., and include such distinguished per- 
sons as: Gardner Murphy, John Anderson, Reu- 
ben Hill, Robert Maclver, Ralph Tyler, and 
Norman Cousins. 

In Volume I, The Family and Social Change, 
attention is focused upon demographic trends 
and implication, the magnitude of the transfor- 
mation from the farm and small town to the 


large city and suburbia, the impact of urbaniza- 
tion upon the individual, public health and 
medical progress, growing up in an affluent 
society, the American family in the perspective 
of other cultures and an analysis of the Ameri- 
can family today. This volume contains one 
of the few joint essays on religion to be pre- 
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pared by representatives of the three major 
faiths in the United States. The last essay in 
this volume is a provocative discussion empha- 
sizing the inroads that leisure has made into 
our work-oriented life. Most readers of Mar- 
riage and Family Living will find the three 
essays, “The American Family in the Perspec- 
tive of Other Cultures,” “The American Fam- 
ily Today,” and “The Changing Negro Fam- 
ily,” of particular interest. Professor Arensburg 
has delineated what is universal and what is 
unique about the American family in a com- 
prehensive over-view of the structure and func- 
tioning of the family in different societies. Dr. 
Reuben Hill states that, “perhaps the most im- 
portant trend in the contemporary American 
family is the re-definition of marital and parental 
roles and functions.” Dr. Hylan Lewis in his 
essay on changes that are appearing in the Negro 
family “provides still another dimension for 
understanding the continuing transformation 
of the American family.” He points out, “the 
new task of the Negro family as it seeks to pre- 
pare its members to live in a de-segregated 
world.” 

The authors of the eleven essays in Volume II, 
Development and Education, analyze the gap 
between our aspirations for our children and our 
actual accomplishments in their behalf. These 
essays include discussions of, the genetic po- 
tential, growth and development, development 
of behavior and personality, educational ob- 
jectives in the American democracy, wasted tal- 
ent, the age of science, education and employ- 
ment, the armed services as a training institu- 
tion, religion and youth, the child as potential, 
and excellence and equality. They focus on an 
analysis of the gap between our aspirations 
and our accomplishments in preparing young 
people for life. They give consideration to how 
the gap came to be and provided a discussion of 
what can be done to narrow it and the extent 
to which it will probably continue to exist. 
“There are provocative discussions of why each 
child should be allowed—and equipped—to 
choose his own life goals and of our need to rec- 
oncile our traditional concept of equality with 
our drive for excellence. 

Volume III, Problems and Prospects, dis- 
cusses some of the most critical problems fac- 
ing American society today—the problem of ru- 
ral youth, youth in Negro and Spanish-speaking 
minority groups, and youth in trouble with the 
law. Two essays, “Frontiers in Voluntary Wel- 
fare Services,” and ‘The Government's Role 
in Child and Family Welfare”, deal with our 
existing means and efforts to alleviate such so- 
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cial ills as broken homes, delinquency, emo- 
tional stability, and how we might assist working 
mothers and low-income families. 

Nelson Foote, who wrote the introductory 
chapter to this volume, has an interesting dis- 
cussion of the sharp changes which have occurred 
in the past few generations, and raises what he 
believes may become the central issue for the 
present generation—how to adjust to peace, 
if by chance we are able to avoid war and es- 
tablish a world at peace. Mr. Eric Larrabee re- 
viewed the changing patterns in child rearing 
relating them to the value structure in Ameri- 
can life during the past half century and sug- 
gests an urgent need for a basic skepticism 
and caution toward prevailing doctrines of 
child care. 

The concluding essay in Volume III, as well 
as in the series, is a thoughtful discussion of 
“The Human Commonwealth” by Norman 
Cousins. He suggests an urgent need to reform 
our educational structure if we want to control 
and not be engulfed by the changes that are 
taking place. “We may live in the two worlds of 
‘East’ and ‘West’ but we have only one planet 
to do it on.” Mr. Cousins suggests that the well- 
educated American “will see no weakening of 
his loyalty to his own country in the develop- 
ment of a loyalty to the human commonwealth. 
His awareness of his place in the human fam- 
ily will not run counter to his pride in the his- 
tory and achievements of his nation. The widen- 
ing of allegiances, in fact, is a mark of human 
evolution.” 

The essays in this three volume collection vary 
in quality as is almost always true in any col- 
lection of papers written by different authors. 
However, in the opinion of this reviewer these 
articles are generally of high quality and should 
be a must in the library of the professional per- 
son in the fields of education and the social sci- 
ences. They will be of particular interest and 
value to teachers looking for supplementary ref- 
erences in the areas studying the family, chil- 
dren and youth. 

BLAINE PORTER 
Brigham Y oung University 


Teen Guide to Homemaking. Marion S. Bar- 
clay and Frances Champion. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961. 516 
pp. $5.84. 

Teen Guide to Homemaking by Marion S. 
Barclay and Frances Champion includes material 
in all of the broad areas of home economics 
subject matter cross-distributed in the chap- 
ters of the general sections entitled “You’, 
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“Your Homemaking Department”, and ‘‘Rec- 
. Also presented are a list of references 
or students grouped according to subject area, 
and a list of film strips and motion pictures 
which supplement the text. 

Considering the possible male responsibil- 
ities in homemaking, the intention of writing 
this textbook for students of both sexes in 
homemaking classes is excellent. However, boys 
might be more highly motivated to learn had 
a greater amount of subject matter been de- 
voted to the interest of boys. The sections on 
clothing construction and the numerous illus- 
trations of teen-age dress styles are examples 
of typical home economics subject matter for 
girls only. 

Although the authors sincerely indicated in 
many instances in the text that they have 
an understanding and acceptance of the var- 
iation in family living patterns, the photo- 
graphs, again, especially those indicating hous- 
ing conditions, would deny that there is any- 
thing but the “good life” materially in our coun- 
try. A great many students might feel that this 
book is “fairy tale” lacking in the understanding 
of their real problems as middle-class family 
and personal values permeate this material. The 
guidelines for teenage behavior are often very 
rigidly stated with such words as “should” 
and “must”. This rigidity describes “‘one right 
way” which there is not. 

The chapter “Your Friendships’ contains 
a detailed analysis of pair dating patterns 
which seem to be in keeping with the major 
interests of the more mature early adolescent. 

The discussion of heterosexual relationships 
as well as the information on growth and be- 
havior of the young teenager contains only cas- 
ual metion of sexual maturation and accompany- 
ing feelings. The many concerns in this area of 
the early adolescent are really ignored except by 
relegation in a very brief note in the section on 
the family as a responsibility of that institution. 
There are excellent suggestions for group ac- 
tivities in the chapter “Entertaining and Being 
Entertained” which will help the less mature 
junior high school student learn to be more 
comfortable in social situations with members 
of the opposite sex. 

Content which suffered by the casual treat- 
ment was the interrelationship between the 
junior high school person and his family and 
the community in the local, national, and inter- 
national sense. In this time when no individual 
or family can remain independent of the rest 
of society, and in consideration of the many 
ways in which community institutions are an 
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extension of the home and family, education for 
participation in community affairs and services 
is very well one of the charges of home econom- 
ics instruction. There is much that the early ad- 
olescent can do for his fellow men and much that 
he can understand of the benefit which he 
and his family derive through community co- 
operation. 

Teen Guide To Homemaking has many 
pluses as a textbook and a reference book for 
the seventh and eighth grader. The unusual 
format of this attractive book should serve to 
help keep the interest of junior high school 
students for whom it is written. Colored mar- 
gins to the side of the text contain additional 
information, suggestions for further learning 
experiences, and many evaluation activities, 
Many of these learning activities are real en- 
richments to the material in the body of the text. 
This reviewer feels it is too bad so many pages 
were devoted to recipes and to clothing con- 
struction when there are many fine cook books 
available and when there is not too much reason 
to construct clothing in today’s society. 

Only by a personal review can the teacher 
decide if Teen Guide to Homemaking is the 
book she wishes to use with her students. 

ARLEEN OTTO 
Teachers College—Columbia University 


The Family in Perspective: A Four-fold Analy- 
sis. William F, Kenkel. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1960. xiv, 472 pp. $6.00. 
The purpose of this book is “to introduce the 

beginning student to the scientific study of 

the family.” Beyond this, there is no attempt to 
specify a given course level or approach for 
which the book can be used. And for good rea- 
son. The perspective of The Family in Perspec- 
tive is eclectic. The author anticipates criticism 
of his eclecticism, but notes that “. . . the strain 
toward consistency [in books with a ‘central 
thesis’ throughout} can easily result in a one- 
sided approach that either ignores contribu- 
tions beyond its frame of reference or deals 
with them briefly out of context with their cen- 
tral theories.” 

The book is divided into four major parts— 

a “four-fold analysis’, Part I, ‘The Family 

in Time and Space’, consisting of slightly more 

than one-third of the material, introduces the 
subject and sketches six different family organi- 
zations (ancient Hebrew and Roman, early New 

England, Trobriand, Russian, and the Israeli 

Kibbutz). Part II is an “Institutional Anal- 

ysis of the American Family’, The five chap- 

ters in this part discuss the family as an institu- 
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tion, the functions of childbearing and socializa- 
tion, the regulation of sexual behavior, and di- 
vorce. Part III, “The Dynamics of Family Inter- 
action’, introduces the concepts of family life 
cycle and the developmental tasks: of the mar- 
ried pair, at the child-rearing stage, and at later 
stages of middle and old age. The book ends 
with three chapters in Part IV, ‘The Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Family”. 

The question thus becomes one of how skill- 
fully the author has written a text with a base 
broad enough to include different approaches, 
yet not so broad as to preclude its usefulness 
as a classroom integrator of family knowledge. 
In this reviewer's opinion, the author's attempt 
to present a text “‘as broad as practicable” has 
resulted in a book which, unfortunately, may not 
be very practical after all. Teachers of functional 
marriage courses will find this text inadequate 
on a number of grounds: specifically in its very 
limited treatment of dating, courtship, and 
sexual adjustment, to mention only three in- 
stances out of many. On the other hand, teachers 
of advanced institutional courses will probably 
decry the book’s lack of depth, particularly re- 
garding its treatment of theory. The major 
theoretical orientations of the text—task de- 
velopmental and psychoanalytical—are devel-. 
oped in such a way that they seem either to elab- 
orate on the obvious (as in Chapter 16) oF 
simply unconvincing (as in most of Part IV). 

The author's specific intent is difficult to 
determine. The major emphasis of the book is 
an institutional one. Yet, Part III (The Dynamics 
of Family Interaction) particularly, seems more 
oriented toward functional marriage courses. 
In addition, the text, like some others in the 
field, simply asks too little of intermediate and 
advanced students: a rehash of cultural relativ- 
ism; the function and importance of socializa- 
tion; and a brief review of Freudian terminol- 
ogy. 

Summing up, The Family in Perspective is 
written in an admirably objective manner. The 
style is thoroughly readable. Its major limita- 
tions derive from its overall organization and 
its failure to analyze family theory much beyond 
an extrapolation of basic principles. Many 
teachers will probably find the book most useful 
as a source for supplementary reading assign- 
ments. The chapter on the Israeli Kibbutz, for 
example, is an excellent thought-provoking and 
self-contained discussion. 

H. THEODORE GROAT 
Bowling Green State University 


A Marriage Doctor Speaks Her Mind About 
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Sex. Rebecca Liswood, M.D. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1961. 192 pp. 
$3.50. 

Dr. Liswood has written a very readable and 
knowledgable book and one which is unique in 
that few grandmothers are able or willing to 
speak so frankly. It is intimate and covers all, 
but at the same time is couched in a chatty 
language which is never offensive. It could be 
recommended to anyone’s marriageable daugh- 
ter. 

I think the author is to be especially com- 
mended on her optimistic and down to earth ap- 
proach. This, it seems to me, is fundamental in 
reassuring and counselling not only the unini- 
tiate, but even more importantly, those frustrated 
and often frantic persons who apply for help. 
Moreover, most counsellors will agree with 
her pointed unwillingness to try to set stand- 
ards for sexual behavior (i.e. frequency of coi- 
tus, simultaneous orgasm, normal procedure, and 
so forth) as well as her summary treatment of 
the related fetishes and taboos which plagued 
the victorians, and in their new pseudo-scien- 
tific vesture often continue to burden the modern 
approach to sex counselling. Dr. Liswood warns 
her readers repeatedly not to compare their 
practices with hearsay, not to feel that all one 
needs to be Babe Ruth is to buy a book on base- 
ball. 

It is heartening to observe also throughout 
her book that although the author is obviously 
an emancipated woman that she continues to 
function from the feminine point of view. Her 
example is as eloquent as her spoken words 
and she quietly raises the proud banner of wom- 
anhood, wifehood, and motherhood. Moreover 
she asserts there are differences, individually 
and collectively, and the needs of the female 
are not male needs and cannot be over-simpli- 
fied. 

There are some inaccuracies in the book and 
points of controversy, and all gynecologists, for 
example, would not endorse everything that 
is said. However, these are minor and need no 
haggling here, and are mentioned only in that 
they are treated didatically which should be 
recognized by the individual counsellor in order 
to spare his patients confusion. 

Perhaps the chief adverse criticism of the 
book is the somewhat selected population seg- 
ment toward which it is addressed. These are, 
I suppose inevitably, the lecture groups and 
patients of Dr. Liswood’s practice but in spite 
of the announced intention of the book, by no 
means, the general public. There are many wom- 
en for example who could not tolerate wearing 
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a diaphragm continuously as a ready solution to 
their frustrations of sexual need, family size, 
and conscience. Many counsellors with practices 
of different patient-complexion will find the 
chapter on conception and contraception over- 
simplified and breezy. 

Il in all, however, the book is very well done 
and can be recommended to patients, particu- 
larly young women with relatively few reser- 
vations; and to counsellors generally as a val- 
uable addition to their armamentarium. 

STUART M. CHRISTHILF, JR., M.D. 
Annapolis, Md. 


Engagement and Marriage. Paul G. Hansen, Os- 
car E, Feucht, Fred Kramer, Erwin L. Lueker. 
St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1959. 194 pp. $3.00. 

A committee of the Lutheran Church, Mis- 
souri Synod was in 1957 asked to make a re- 
study of family life and set this objective: ‘To 
mae Hon an intensive, exhaustive study of mar- 
riage, divorce, and the family, including such 
related matters as the place of sex in human life, 
betrothal, remarriage, family relationships, birth 
control and child-spacing; to do so on the basis 
of Holy Scriptures; to examine on these points 
the patristics, the Lutheran Confessions, Luth- 
er’s writings, and Lutheran Church practice; and 
to evaluate the new light from such fields as law, 
sociology, psychology and medicine.” 

This research study was so productive that in- 
stead of the originally planned one volume re- 
port they decided to publish six volumes, one on 
each major area. This is the first part of their re- 
port. 

This is no narrow religious report. It is a fast- 
moving, critical study of the pros and cons of 
the meaning of engagement carefully traced 
through the Old Testament and Hebrew Mar- 
riage, the New Testament and the early Church, 
the conflicts of mediaeval life, the Reformation, 
the 16th and 18th ceaturies and the America of 
to-day as seen in the eyes of Lutherans, Roman 
Catholics and other Protestants. 

The authors begin with a careful analysis of 
the issues at stake pointing out 12 questions of 
concern to all churches. They then try to deter- 
mine what the engagement relationship has ac- 
tually meant to people as individuals, to the 
church and to society at each stage of growth. 
Conflict between ideal and practice is plainly 
pointed out. There is no hint of moralizing or 
sanctimonious condemnation. It is a straightfor- 
ward study of things as they exist at each point 
in time. It is a concise summary of different lines 
of thinking. 
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This is a challenging and thought-provoking 
book. It provides factual material but doesn’t 
come to any pat answers. It does provide a very 
healthy and productive approach to a better un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the engagement 
relationship in our present culture. 

S. R. VINCENT 
Mount Royal College, Calgary 


A Social Casework Approach to Marriage 
Counselling. Thelma R. Seawright. Johan- 
nesburg: Witwater Strand University Press, 
1961. 205 pp. 32/6d. 

Thelma Seawright, a supervisor of field 
work for the Department of Sociology and So- 
cial Work at the University of Wéitwater 
Strand, Johannesburg, South Africa, wrote this 
book as her Ph.D. dissertation. Its contribution 
to the marriage counseling literature lies pri- 
marily in the description of the services avail- 
able and the people for whom the services are 
meant. The population dealt with is mostly 
lower middle class and middle class, fairly typi- 
cal of a casework client load in other countries 
with the possible exception that the case load 
in Johannesburg does not include Negroes. 
Seventy-one per cent of the sample in her pop- 
ulation speaks English, while 25 speaks Afri- 
kaans. It is interesting to note that in 24 per cent 
of the case sample, couples are of different re- 
ligions. 

The author is familiar with the American 
and English literature and her basic philoso- 
phy has nothing new to offer to the professional. 
Criteria of assessment suffer from the usual 
subjectivity which the author acknowledges. 
Results of counseling in this study were pri- 
marily assessed on the basis of changes in the 
marital situation which occurred between the 
opening and closing « £ cases. Her statistics are 
quite respectable. In 8 ner cent of the cases 
there was improvement, in 6 per cent there was 
deterioration, and in 46 there was no change. 

The dynamics and interaction between coun- 
selor and client are neglected in favor of case 
material in this study and the author repeats 
herself frequently which makes the book rather 
cumbersome reading. What we need at this 
stage of the development of marriage counsel- 
ing are not so much “how to” books or de- 
scriptive .nes like the volume reviewed, but 
studies cixelating the dynamics of the coun- 
selling hour to therapeutic outcomes—this is 
the real intellectual challenge to researchers in 
the field. 

GERHARD NEUBECK 

University of Minnesota 
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paper. 
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Arthur Schwartz, Social and Recreational Patterns of 
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